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INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  year  1897  the  members  of  St.  Erconwald's 
Deanery,  moved  by  the  utility  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  feeling  that  such 
reunions  were  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  priests 
living  singly  and  in  scattered  missions,  resolved  for 
the  future  to  carry  them  on  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  purpose  they  organized  a  plan  by  which, 
when  the  obligatory  Conferences  had  come  to  an 
end,  they  might  still  meet  once  a  month,  and  at 
these  meetings  discuss  not  merely  cases  in  moral 
theology,  but  also  many  other  subjects  of  great 
practical  utility  and  interest  to  priests  engaged  in 
pastoral  work.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  at 
first  merely  notified  beforehand  by  the  Rural  Dean  ; 
the  members  had  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
their  views  upon  it,  and  a  full  discussion  of  it  took 
place  at  the  Conference.  After  a  time,  however,  it 
was  found  that  such  discussion  was  sometimes  apt 
to  become  too  discursive,  and  even  occasionally 
irrelevant,  simply  for  want  of  previous  indication  of 
a  definite  line  of  treatment.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that,  for  the  future,  a  paper  should 
always  be  read  on  the  subject  proposed,  so  that  the 
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subsequent  discussion  might  be  confined  within 
certain  lines,  and  thus  lead  to  greater  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure.  Originally  the  matter  chosen  was 
some  point  of  pastoral  theology  selected  by  the  Dean, 
who  also  appointed  the  member  who  was  to  treat 
it.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  allow  rather  more  latitude  in  the  selection,  and 
the  appointed  writer  was  left  free,  within  certain 
practical  limits,  to  choose  his  own  subject.  This 
plan  has  now  worked  well  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
the  papers  that  form  the  matter  of  this  volume  are 
some  that  have  at  different  times  been  read  before 
the  Conference. 

If  we  are  asked  why  we  cannot  be  content  to  let 
them  rest  in  the  seclusion  of  their  manuscript,  and 
why  we  should  wish  to  obtrude  them  on  public 
notice,  we  can  only  reply  that  such  was  the  darling 
wish  and  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  one  to  whom 
St.  Erconwald's  Conference  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  who  is  no  longer  amongst  us  to  urge 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  From  the  beginning 
we  were  sustained  and  encouraged  in  the  work  we 
had  undertaken  by  the  Bishop  of  Milevis,  who,  when 
his  health  and  his  duties  allowed  him,  invariably 
attended  the  Conferences,  wrote  several  papers  for 
us  himself,  and  always  took  a  prominent  part  in 
our  discussions.  A  very  short  while  before  his 
death  he  was  carried  downstairs  to  hear  our  dis 
cussion  on  a  paper  he  had  written  for  us,  but  which 
he  was  too  ill  to  read  himself.  His  cry  had  always 
been,  "  Publish  your  papers."  It  was  in  deference 
to  his  wish  that  the  idea  of  this  book  was  started ; 
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and  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to  share  in  the 
work,  it  is  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  that  it  is 
published. 

With  regard  to  the  papers  themselves,  only  two 
remarks  seem  called  for.  First,  in  criticising  their 
style  and  literary  merit  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  written  with 
out  any  idea  of  publication,  and  that  they  are  here 
reproduced  very  much  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Conference.  And,  secondly,  that,  as  the  sole  raison 
d'etre  of  the  papers  was  that  they  might  be  read  at 
Conference,  their  writers,  whilst  freely  taking  from 
the  books  at  their  disposal  whatever  they  thought 
likely  to  be  of  interest  or  profit  to  their  hearers, 
abstained  from  crowding  their  pages  with  references 
and  quotations,  which,  in  a  lecture,  are  apt  to  be 
a  trial  alike  to  the  reader  and  his  audience.  The 
bibliography  appended  to  most  of  the  papers  will 
indicate  the  authors  consulted,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
under  the  circumstances,  serve  as  a  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  our  obligations. 

Considering  their  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
closer  connection  between  the  various  papers  is  to 
be  sought  than  that  afforded  by  the  common  pur 
pose  to  which  they  all  owe  their  existence — namely, 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  a  Conference 
of  country  priests.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to 
group  them  according  to  subjects  would  have  been 
impossible  ;  and  they  are  here  presented  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  were  written,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Bishop's  paper  on  the 
Number  of  the  Saved,  to  which,  in  deference  to 
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the    writer's    dignity,    we   have   assigned   the   first 
place. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  much  gratification  in 
stating  that  our  work  in  the  "  Social  Conferences  " 
has  been  throughout  under  the  sanction  of  our  Arch 
bishop.  In  the  beginning  it  was  encouraged  by 
His  Eminence  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  ;  and  in 
later  years  it  has  received  the  praise  and  approval 
of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Bourne,  who  has  also 
most  kindly  consented  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
this  volume — not,  of  course,  as  thereby  assuming 
any  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
various  papers,  but  simply  as  conferring  his  sanction 
for  the  general  work  of  the  Conference. 

ST.  ERCONWALD'S  DEANERY, 
BRENTWOOD, 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1906. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  SAVED 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  April  29,  1902,  by  the  late  Right 
Rev.  James  Bellord,  Bishop  of  Mile  vis  and  formerly 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  Gibraltar.] 

As  the  ages  have  advanced  there  has  always  been 
a  gradual  development  in  the  apprehension  of  God's 
perfections  and  of  the  moral  law,  and  this  has  taken 
the  direction  of  greater  lenity,  broadness,  relaxa 
tion.  The  mercies  of  God  have  by  degrees  dis 
placed  in  men's  ideas  His  terrors  ;  His  love  is  more 
efficient  as  a  motive  to  us  than  His  wrath.  Jehovah 
as  made  known  in  Genesis  is  almost  a  different 
Being  from  the  Divinity  as  manifested  in  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Even  during  the  Christian  epoch  there  has 
been  continual  development.  Though  there  has 
been  no  new  revelation,  there  is  an  explication  of 
the  unchanging  substance  of  dogmas  and  new 
application  of  moral  principles.  In  Scriptural 
exegesis,  e.g.,  and  in  the  direction  of  souls  there  is 
a  steadily  advancing  breadth  of  views.  Sternness 
and  rigour  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life 
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always  verge  upon  heresy  ;  they  have  found  their 
chief  expression  in  Donatism,  Montanism,  Calvinism, 
Jansenism.  The  narrow  view  as  to  the  multitude  of 
the  lost  is  practically  identified  with  Protestantism. 
Puritanism  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Jesuit 
theology  of  probabilism,  and  the  moderation  of 
Jesuit  direction,  and  the  tenderness  of  modern 
devotions.  Now  even  Protestants  are  revolting 
against  the  severity  of  ancestral  Protestant  doc 
trines.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  pre 
vailing  tendency  of  religious  thought  at  this  day 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Church. 

I  include  those  outside  the  Church,  whether 
Christians  or  non-Christians,  as  witnesses  with 
Catholics  to  the  true  lines  of  the  development  of 
Christian  thought  and  doctrine.  Eliminating  their 
peculiar  errors,  we  arrive  at  a  residuum  which  is  in 
full  harmony  with  the  Catholic  truth.  The  great 
principles  introduced  by  our  Lord  and  His  Church 
are  for  ever  energizing  in  the  world,  even  outside  the 
Church.  Liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  tolerance, 
material  progress,  philanthropy,  the  very  war-cries 
of  freemasonry  and  agnosticism  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  in  se  nothing  else  but  irregulated  deduc 
tions  from  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Christian 
civil  rulers  and  peoples  of  past  times  have  discarded 
Christian  principles  in  their  actions ;  and  their  un 
faithfulness,  with  its  resultant  abuses,  have  been 
attributed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself. 

True  principles,  when  evolved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  naturalism,  without  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
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have  raised  around  themselves  a  crop  of  religious 
and  social  heresies.  The  various  forms  of  Puritan 
ism,  the  Protestant  reformation,  socialism,  anar 
chism,  universalism  as  to  the  future  lot  of  mankind, 
have  all  derived  their  force  from  the  fact  that  each 
contains  some  germ  of  Christian  principle  ;  and  each 
is  an  incoherent  protest  against  the  neglect  of  that 
principle,  and  is  a  violent,  injudicious  effort  to 
re-establish  it.  Devout  and  over-conservative 
Catholics,  who  do  not  recognise  that  Catholic 
vitality  involves  development,  have  refused  to  see 
the  germ  of  Christian  principle  which  has  through 
its  irregularities  of  growth  taken  form  in  these  errors, 
and  they  have  seen  in  these  pathetic  struggles  after 
a  higher  ideal  nothing  else  but  a  furious  onslaught 
on  Christianity  itself.* 

*  "  The  ineffable  and  incomprehensible  Divine  Being 
has  chosen  to  declare  Himself  more  or  less  clearly  in  His 
works,  especially  in  our  mental  nature  and  our  ethical 
perceptions.  .  .  .  The  world  is  full  of  Divine  manifesta 
tions.  .  .  .  This  truth  is  applicable  to  the  various  religions 
which  the  world  has  known.  .  .  .  Christian  writers  from 
the  very  early  days  of  the  Church  have  written  in  this 
sense.  Amongst  the  former  was  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  amongst  the  latter  has  been  Cardinal  Newman,  whose 
memorable  words  as  to  God's  action  amidst  religious  errors 
our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect.  '  His  writing  is  upon 
the  wall,  whether  of  the  Indian  fane  or  the  porticos  of 
Greece.  .  .  .  He  is  with  the  heathen  dramatist  in  his  denun 
ciation  of  injustice  and  tyranny  and  his  auguries  of  Divine 
vengeance  on  crime.  Even  on  the  unseemly  legends  of 
a  popular  mythology  He  casts  His  shadow,  and  it  is  dimly 
discerned  in  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in  troubled  waters  or 
in  fantastic  dreams.  All  that  is  good,  all  that  is  true, 
all  that  is  beneficent,  be  it  great  or  small,  be  it  perfect 
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The  modern  rejection,  outside  the  Church,  of  the 
doctrine  of  hell,  the  theories  of  universal  restitu 
tion,  the  adoption  of  formulas  such  as  "  eternal 
hope,"  are  only  the  non-Catholic  counterpart  of  the 
fuller  development  and  better  application  of  princi 
ples  inside  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  right  that 
Catholics  who  recognise  that  there  is  something 
legitimate  in  the  demands  for  doctrinal  modifica 
tion  made  by  such  non-Catholics,  and  who  endeavour 
to  show  that  Catholic  doctrine  rightly  understood 
meets  those  legitimate  demands,  should  be  regarded 
as  dangerously  minimizing,  as  surrendering  half  the 
position,  as  yielding  basely  to  a  popular  irreligious 
outcry,  as  mutilating  the  deposit  of  the  faith.  The 
outcry  about  eternal  punishment  is,  indeed,  on  both 
sides  supposed  to  impugn  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  it 
is  really  a  reaction  against  Calvinistic  influences  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  Christian  theology,  but 
which  is  chiefly  Protestant  theology.  The  Pro 
testant  denial  of  Purgatory  has  dislocated  all  the 
nice  adjustments  of  Catholic  doctrines,  especially 
concerning  hell,  the  differences  of  mortal  and  venial 
sins,  the  sanctity  of  God,  the  holiness  required  for 
His  presence,  and  the  future  lot  of  mankind.  The 
revolt  is  not  really  against  the  Christian  doctrine  as 
defined  by  the  Church,  but  it  is  against  a  certain 
inconsistent,  incomplete  system  of  belief  which  con 
tradicts  that  fuller  apprehension  of  God's  perfec 
tions  and  other  divine  things  which  is  gradually 

or  fragmentary,  natural  as  well  as  supernatural,  moral  as 
well  as  material,  comes  from  Him'  ("Disc.  Univ.  Educ.," 
Newman)." — MIVART. 
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evolving  itself  from  true  Christian  data  in  the  minds 
of  men,  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  non-Catholics, 
while  groping  towards  a  fuller  light  and  a  truer  ideal, 
too  often  fall  into  deeper  darkness.  Not  finding  at 
once  an  answer  to  difficulties,  not  understanding  the 
reasonable  basis  of  a  faith  which  sees  not,  not  distin 
guishing  between  the  fundamental  doctrine  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  statement  of  it,  not  rating  at 
their  true  value  the  popular  accretions  which  have 
grown  around  the  doctrines  like  barnacles,  being 
misled  by  metaphors  carried  too  far,  they  fall  into 
a  state  of  bewilderment,  and  reject  the  whole 
doctrine,  and  perhaps  Christianity  with  it.  Not  so 
with  Catholics.  They  can  discern  definitely  what  is 
de  fide ;  they  know  the  great  latitude  of  explanation, 
and  even  of  speculation,  which  is  open  to  them  ; 
they  know  exactly  how  much  they  can  throw  away 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  ex  cathedra  defini 
tions  ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  they  have  the  divine  gift 
of  believing  firmly  without  a  mathematical  demon 
stration.  Such  a  Catholic  may,  consistently  with  most 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  truth,  go  very  far  in 
accommodating  Christian  dogmas  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day,  to  the  requirements  even  of  non-Catholics. 
In  doing  this  he  is  not  yielding  unduly  to  external 
irreligious  pressure  ;  he  is  simply  expressing  the  un 
changing  dogma  in  a  way  which  is  accordant  with  the 
general  development  of  religious  ideas — a  develop 
ment  common  both  to  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 

There  is  nothing  unlawful  in  departing  from 
"  generally-received  "  Catholic  views,  and  from  old- 
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fashioned  interpretations  of  dogmatic  facts,  provided 
they  are  no  more  than  interpretations.  To  do  this 
is  not  setting  oneself  above  the  great  doctors  of  the 
Church.  It  is  precisely  in  the  matter  of  "  received 
views  "  that  change,  and  development  must  take 
place.  A  man  of  very  ordinary  acquirements  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  able  to  take  truer  views  of 
certain  theological  points  than  the  giants  of  intel 
ligence  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries,  for  he  is  provided  with  wider  data,  from 
discoveries  and  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
since  their  times.  The  theologians  of  past  ages 
have  given  us  the  example  of  readjusting  theological 
explanations  to  the  focus  of  their  own  ages,  in 
accordance  with  what  was  the  advanced  science  of 
their  times.  In  every  age  theology  required  such 
new  adjustments  to  new  points  of  view.  If  it  takes 
no  account  of  this  need,  and  insists  on  standing  still 
in  the  position  of  500  years  earlier,  it  ceases  to  satisfy 
the  current  demands  of  intelligent  men ;  it  becomes 
incapable  of  attracting  those  who  are  without,  and 
sometimes  of  retaining  those  who  are  inside  the  fold.* 

*  "  Although  men  always  remain  men,  yet  the  know 
ledge  of  one  age  is  not  that  of  another,  and  each  has  its 
own  peculiarities  of  thought  and  temper.  .  .  .  Not  only 
must  some  statements  of  historical  facts  be  more  credible 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  but  some  declarations  of 
doctrine  must  be  more  sympathetically  welcomed  or  found 
more  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  temper  in  one  century 
than  in  another  ;  therefore  any  revelation  intended  to  last 
for  future  ages  must  be  made  known  in  terms  and  by  the 
aid  of  symbols,  some  of  which  will  constitute  difficulties  to 
its  reception  at  one  time,  and  others  at  another  time.  It 
will  be  amply  sufficient  if  in  each  age  it  can  be,  though  only 
with  more  or  less  difficulty,  reconciled  with  that  age's 
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We  need  have  no  fear,  therefore,  of  discussing — 
at  proper  times  and  places,  of  course — any  sugges 
tion,  whencesoever  it  may  proceed,  and  however 
opposed  it  may  be  to  the  class  of  ideas  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  "  generally-received " 
views.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  persons  who 
cannot  help  regarding  such  novelties  as  at  least 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  or  even  proximate  to  heresy. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  proper,  the  numbers 
of  the  lost  and  saved. 

To  the  question  "  What  is  of  faith  ?"  the  answer 
is,  "  There  is  nothing  of  faith."  Our  Lord,  inter 
rogated  by  the  disciples,  simply  refused  to  make 
any  revelation  on  the  matter.  "  Lord,  are  they 
few  that  are  saved  ?  But  He  said  to  them  :  Strive 
to  enter  by  the  narrow  gate  "  (Luke  xiii.  23,  24). 
Any  amount  of  speculation  is  therefore  lawful  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
speculation — that  it  will  naturally  vary  with  the 
different  dispositions  of  individual  minds,  with  the 
different  data  belonging  to  epochs  of  narrower  or 
wider  knowledge,  with  the  development  of  theo 
logical  and  ethical  ideas.  No  particular  view, 
whether  it  be  of  saint  or  of  doctor,  of  the  schools, 
or  even  of  the  general  run  of  the  faithful,  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  elect  must  be  considered  as  convey 
ing  the  revelation  which  our  Lord  refused  to  give. 

My  thesis  is  that  of  the  total  numbers  of  man 
kind  almost  all  are  saved  in  one  sense  or  the  other — 

knowledge  and  dominant  sentiment.  It  cannot  be  ex 
pected  that  a  new  version  of  God's  revelation  should  be 
freshly  communicated  to  us  every  half -century." — MIVART. 
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viz.,  that  they  enjoy  either  supernatural  or  natural 
beatitude,*  and  that  only  an  infinitesimal  number 
suffer  the  rigorous  torments  of  Gehenna  (I  avoid 
the  word  "  hell "  because  it  embraces  two  very 
different  conditions — viz.,  the  state  of  absolute  loss 
of  God  and  the  state  of  natural  apprehension  of 
Him,  from  which  use  of  the  word  arise  the  con 
tradictory  explanations  of  the  data,  and  endless 
ambiguities).  I  would  go  very  much  further  if  1 
could  accept  in  its  fullness  the  dictum  of  St. 

*  Cf.  Coleridge,  S.J.  ("The  Sermon  on  the  Mount/' 
chapter  on  the  "  Narrow  Way  "),  who  holds  a  view  identical 
with  Dr.  Mivart's.  He  passes  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
death-bed  and  the  angel,  and  considers  that  all  those  who 
have  not  worked  out  salvation  in  the  supernatural  state 
on  earth  are,  by  our  Lord's  words,  excluded  from  salvation 
hereafter.  He  takes  those  words  in  their  fullest  sense,  and 
believes  that  the  majority  are  lost.  So  severe  an  opinion 
necessarily,  at  this  date,  calls  for  some  counterpoise  to 
mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  the  theory.  Like  Mivart, 
Fr.  Coleridge  finds  this  mitigation  in  the  existence  of  "happi 
ness  in  hell."  His  view  is  there  is  a  middle  lot  between 
supernatural  bliss  and  the  extreme  perdition  of  hell,  a 
state  of  natural  beatitude  like  the  Limbus  Puerorum  ; 
and  yet  it  is  in  a  sense  hell  and  damnation,  as  being  the 
loss  of  the  supernatural  possession  of  God.  This,  however, 
is  the  natural  heaven,  and  salvation  for  natural  man  ;  it 
is  only  to  be  called  "  perdition  "  relatively,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  less  than  the  new  possibilities  of  a  beatitude  beyond 
all  our  claims  and  conceptions.  To  attain  to  heaven  is, 
indeed,  most  difficult  and  rare.  All  can  enter  the  narrow 
gate,  but  the  majority  show  no  present  signs  of  such  a 
likelihood.  They  will  be  "  lost "  indeed  in  one — the 
highest — sense,  but  in  another  and  lower  sense  they  will 
be  "  saved."  We  know  at  least  for  certain  that  God 
will  justify  His  ways  at  the  judgment,  and  that  His  dealings, 
while  just  and  stern,  will  also  prove  to  be  infinitely  merciful 
to  every  soul  of  man. 
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Thomas  about  the  angels  sent  to  those  who  have 
observed  the  natural  law.  If  that  be  taken  as  a 
fact,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  think  that  the  enormous, 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  reason  will  enjoy  the  supernatural  beati 
tude  of  Heaven. 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  cite  any  authority  main 
taining  this  view,  totidem  verbis,  but  I  find  it  involved 
in  the  teachings  of  the  faith,  and  deducible  from 
universally-accepted  principles.  However,  while 
these  principles  are  admitted  separately,  there  is 
great  inconsistency  in  the  way  they  are  overlooked 
when  conclusions  are  drawn  about  the  small  number 
of  the  elect.  The  general  view  of  Catholics  has 
always  been  that,  although  the  number  of  the  saved 
is  very  large,  it  is,  relatively  to  all  mankind,  very 
small.  This  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  numerous 
texts — e.g.,  the  few  who  were  saved  from  the 
Deluge ;  the  grapes  left  on  the  trees  after  the 
vintage  ;  the  small  numbers  crowned  in  the  games 
— unus  accipit  bravium ;  the  few  who  find  the 
entrance  to  the  narrow  way  ;  the  two  who  entered 
the  promised  land  out  of  the  600,000  fighting  men  ; 
many  called,  few  chosen  ;  the  four  saved  out  of 
Sodom  ;  the  three  who  were  faithful  in  Babylon  ; 
the  ten  tribes  dispersed  and  lost ;  the  few  Jews 
who  embraced  Christianity.  There  are  many  other 
passages  which  are  considered  to  support  the  view 
that  few  are  saved— e.g.,  the  difficulties  attending 
entrance  to  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven";  the  great 
classes  of  sinners  who  are  excluded — totus  mundus 
in  maligno  positus  est ;  the  numbers  misled  by  the 
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beast  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  "  fear  not,  little  flock." 
There  are  many  severe  words  addressed  by  the 
martyrs  to  their  judges  and  the  pagan  spectators  ; 
these  were  put  down  as  worshippers  of  demons  who 
could  never  expect  to  be  saved. 

Again,  "  As  men  live,  so  they  die,"  which  is  true 
in  general  only  of  good  Christians.  Again,  that  the 
Church  is  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  all 
mankind,  whereas  St.  Thomas's  dictum  would  make 
the  angel  or  special  revelation  the  ordinary  means— 
i.e.,  the  means  by  which  most  of  the  elect  are  saved. 

In  regard  to  all  these  passages,  Catholics  have 
often  misapplied  them.  That  which  was  said  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  perfect  ideal  of  Christian  life 
is  applied  to  the  difficulties  of  salvation.  The  few 
ness  of  the  perfect  followers  of  our  Lord — the  elect 
hie  et  nunc — is  made  an  argument  for  the  fewness 
of  those  who  will  ultimately  be  elect.  The  "  King 
dom  of  Heaven,"  when  said  of  visible  union  with 
the  Church  on  earth,  is  quoted  as  if  it  meant  the 
future  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  unus  accipit 
bravium  was  not  said  as  a  revelation  of  the  numbers 
of  the  saved,  but  as  an  exhortation  to  strenuous 
labouring  for  salvation.  Press  the  literal  sense  a 
little  more,  and  it  will  prove  that  only  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  saved.  The  inference  from  the  eight 
saved  in  the  Ark  is  quite  illegitimate  as  an  argu 
ment  ;  and  so  with  similar  passages.  Father  Faber 
points  out  that  the  "  few  chosen  "  is  to  be  qualified 
by  the  context  in  that  place  where  only  one  was 
cast  out  from  the  banquet  to  which  all  the  outcasts 
had  been  gathered.  We  cannot  make  much  out  of 
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the  difficulties  of  salvation  as  set  forth  in  our  Lord's 
own  words ;  for  when  the  Apostles  drew  the  generally- 
received  conclusion,  asking  "  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?"  our  Lord  would  not  allow  it,  but  answered, 
"  What  is  impossible  to  man  is  possible  to  God." 
So,  while  feeling  that  the  salvation  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  is  an  impossible  thing  considering  all  the 
conditions  e%  parte  hominum,  we  may  yet  believe 
that  it  will  be  realized  in  actual  fact  by  God.  With 
out  going  into  long  details,  I  may  say,  in  sum,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  foregoing  texts  and  argu 
ments  which  is  not  explained  out  of  its  rigorous 
meaning  by  modern  authorities — Faber,  Lacordaire, 
Ravignan,  Scavini,  Nicolas,  Oxenham — and  their 
views  meet,  I  think,  with  very  general  accept 
ance.* 

*  Lacordaire  ("  Conf.  de  Nancy ")  points  out  that 
implicit  union  with  the  Church  is  within  reach  of  all,  that 
this  is  sufficient  when  explicit  union  is  impossible,  and 
that  all  who  believe  in  any  religious  truth  are  in  union 
with  the  Church  ;  and  he  asks,  "  Who,  then,  is  out  of  the 
Church  ?"  Old  Fathers — Epiphanius,  Justin  Martyr,  etc. 
— insisted  on  the  universality  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all 
nations  back  to  the  origin  of  humanity.  Lacordaire 
apologizes  for  giving  scandal  by  making  salvation  so  easy 
(cf.  "  Conf.  de  N.D.,"  n.  73). 

Aug.  Nicolas  shows  that  the  ancient  heathen  of  China, 
India,  Rome  and  Greece,  Peru  and  Mexico,  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  to  come  to  make  it  literally  true 
that  they  could  be  saved  through  implicit  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  although  not  fully  knowing  Him.  Underlying  the 
idolatrous  accretions  in  their  religions  there  was  a  germ  of 
Christian  truth  which  was  available  for  their  salvation. 
Mivart  remarks  :  "  In  a  certain  sense  the  paganism  of 
Rome  and  Greece  was  '  true  '  as  well  as  '  righteous  ';  and 
Zeus  and  Athene,  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  were  expressions 
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When  the  substantial  difficulties  of  the  Scriptural 
argument  for  the  paucity  of  the  elect  are  thus  satis 
factorily  disposed  of,  we  can  easily  discount  the 
severity  of  the  old  interpretation  put  upon  those 
texts  in  the  past.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration,  an  inclination  to  express  doctrines, 
etc.,  in  the  most  repellent  terms,  and  to  hold  on  to 
venerable  forms  of  words  while  completely  abandon 
ing  their  sense.  Against  this  we  may  set  the  new 
tendency  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  older  views — a 
tendency  according  with  the  fuller  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind,  and 
according  more  with  what  we  know  of  the  infinite 
clemency  and  patience  of  God,  His  love  for  sinners, 
and  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  atonement. 

The  language  of  our  spiritual  books  has  also 
helped  to  promote  the  idea  that  salvation  is  a 
matter  of  exceeding  complication  and  difficulty,  and 
exceedingly  rare.  Consider  how  few  of  mankind  are 

of  the  Divine.  .  .  .  Pagan  ceremonies  were  in  their  measure 
good,  and  the  worship  of  the  heathen  an  acceptable  service  ; 
yet  simply  to  have  said  so  would  have  been  fatally  mis 
leading  in  those  days." — Nineteenth  Century,  December, 
1892. 

St.  Justin  Martyr  enumerates  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and 
others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  believers,  be  it  said, 
in  the  gods  of  the  times,  as  living  in  conformity  with 
universal  "  sovereign  reason,"  and  therefore  as  being 
virtually  Christians  before  Christ.  Monseigneur  Frays- 
sinous  says  of  such  :  "  Before  the  tribunal  of  God  no  man 
will  be  held  guilty  in  his  opinions  for  anything  but  bad 
faith,  nor  for  anything  in  his  conduct  but  for  voluntary 
transgressions  of  his  duties."  He  quotes  St.  Augustine 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  held  even  the  most  pernicious 
errors  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  heretics  ;  especially  such 
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apt  for  such  high  ascetical  and  mystical  doctrine  ; 
to  how  few  of  them  it  can  become  known ;  how 
few  of  them  ever  have,  ever  will,  ever  can  put  the 
whole  of  spiritual  doctrine  into  practice.  Con 
sider  the  900  millions  of  heathen,  the  250  millions 
of  non-Catholic  Christians,  and  among  the  300 
millions  of  Catholics  the  great  numbers  who  are 
only  nominal  Catholics,  or  bad  Catholics,  or  plunged 
in  deep  ignorance,  or  careless  or  worldly  ;  consider 
the  numbers  of  good  Catholics  whose  energies  are 
completely  occupied  in  domestic  or  other  natural 
duties.  To  how  many  can  it  be  considered  that 

as  have  inherited  the  errors  of  their  parents,  and  who 
really  love  the  truth  and  are  disposed  to  embrace  it  if  they 
knew  it.  He  also  quotes  Salvien  of  Marseilles  :  "  They  are 
heretics  indeed,  but  unconscious  ones.  We  possess  the 
truth,  but  they  think  it  is  with  them  ;  they  are  in  error, 
but  they  are  in  good  faith." 

Scavini  is  most  anxious  to  minimize  the  apparent 
severity  of  our  Lord's  dictum  :  "  Many  called,  few  chosen." 
He  says :  "  Many  are  called  by  ordinary  grace  to  the 
observance  of  the  precepts,  few  by  extraordinary  grace  to 
observe  the  counsels  of  perfection."  Yet,  inconsistently, 
he  sets  down  the  great  majority  of  mankind  as  lost,  and 
even  the  majority  of  all  adult  Christians,  quite  oblivious  of 
invincible  ignorance,  St.  Thomas's  angel,  the  observance 
of  the  natural  law,  death-bed  repentance,  and  the  state 
of  natural  beatitude.  As  one  might  expect  from  a  man 
knowing  little  about  the  world  outside  his  own  country, 
and  that  country  Italy,  he  sets  down  all  heathens,  Jews 
Mohammedans,  heretics,  and  sinners  generally,  as  uni 
versally  damned.  He  notes  that  Suarez  holds  the 
contrary,  however,  without  specifying  details. 

De  Lugo  and  Suarez  tell  us  that  Jews  and  heathens,  in 
variably  ignorant  of  Christ,  and  therefore  non-Christians, 
must  not  be  called  "  no  Christians,"  and  maybe  saved  all 
the  same  by  faith  in  God  and  implicit  desire  of  Baptism. 
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those  instructions  are  addressed  about  humility  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  life,  resignation  most 
complete  to  God's  will,  love  of  humiliations  and 
sufferings,  deep  recollection,  abnegation  of  self,  the 
displacing  of  all  natural  principles  of  action  in  favour 
of  supernatural  ones,  rigorous  mortification,  working 
out  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling,  suffering  per 
secution  for  justice'  sake,  taking  up  the  cross  daily, 
etc.  ?  All  this  is  said  to  be  most  necessary  ;  it  is 
said  that  we  cannot  neglect  these  things  without 
imperilling  our  salvation,  that  there  is  no  real  virtue 
if  one  or  the  other  be  passed  over.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  word  of  it  is  untrue  or  exaggerated  ;  it  is  all 
grounded  on  our  Lord's  own  words  and  example. 
But  we  err  in  the  application  of  it  to  persons.  If 
all  are  to  be  judged  by  this  standard,  the  saved 
will  be  exceedingly  few,  even  of  average  Catholics, 
especially  if  we  consider  how  many  excellent 
Catholics  are  ignorant  or  negligent  of  one  or  other 
out  of  the  many  elements  of  the  perfect  life.  I 
might  instance  great  and  good  men,  full  of  human 
imperfections,  and  quite  oblivious  of  some  im 
portant  virtue — e.g.,  humility — which  is  insisted  on 
by  spiritual  writers  and  practised  by  every  saint. 
Will  anyone  maintain  that  the  bulk  of  the  saved 
have  entered  heaven  through  this  narrow  way  ? 
No  ;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  adepts.  It  is  beyond 
the  possibilities,  and  even  beyond  the  knowledge, 
of  all  except  the  few.  There  are  some  who  are 
called  to  be  teachers  of  mankind,  and  who  require, 
as  a  condition  of  their  salvation,  a  much  higher 
degree  of  holiness  than  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  there 
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are  some  called  to  be  the  leaven  of  the  world,  from 
whom  the  masses  will  learn  something  of  such  high 
virtues  ;  there  are  a  few  called  to  be  beacons  on 
the  hill,  "  called  to  be  saints  "  in  some  greater  or 
less  degree.  They  have  the  gravest  responsi 
bilities  ;  much  more  is  required  in  them  for  the 
working  out  of  salvation.  A  little  lack  of  humility, 
e.g.,  will  wreck  the  peace  and  order  of  their  com 
munities  (if  they  are  religious)  ;  a  little  worldliness 
will  make  them  scandals  to  the  weaker.  They  are 
our  Lord's  own,  they  are  exceptions,  they  are  the 
just.  They  have  a  higher  standard,  higher  responsi 
bilities,  greater  dangers  and  a  severer  judgment, 
and  also  a  higher  reward  in  heaven.  It  is  for  these 
that  spiritual  books  lay  down  the  law  ;  very  few 
indeed  will  be  judged  by  that  law,  or  next  to  none 
can  be  saved.  That  code  is  practically  an  im 
practical  ideal  for  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

The  whole  providential  scheme  of  salvation  on 
this  particular  planet  of  ours  is  adapted  to  a  quite 
different  state  of  things  from  that  contemplated  by 
spiritual  writers.  It  is  not  for  the  just,  the  good 
sheep,  etc.  :  it  is  for  sinners.  It  is  not  for  members 
of  the  Church's  visible  unity  only  :  it  is  for  all  man 
kind.  "  Other  sheep  I  have,"  etc.  It  is  not  for 
the  humble,  meek,  poor  in  spirit,  the  peace-makers, 
the  persecuted.  They  are  indeed  the  blessed  ;  but 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  exceptions,  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The  joy  in 
heaven  is  not  over  them,  but  in  the  winning  of  the 
most  degraded  and  perverse.  The  great  victory  of 
Christ  is  not  in  saving  them,  but  in  snatching  the 
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perverse  sinner  from  the  very  jaws  of  hell.  The 
just  of  the  spiritual  books  will  not  be  in  the  mass 
assembled  before  the  throne  of  judgment ;  they  will 
sit  on  the  twelve  thrones,  assessors  with  the  Judge. 

There  has  been  another  scheme  of  salvation  which 
was  for  the  salvation  of  the  just,  and  not  of  sinners, 
viz.,  among  the  angels.  According  to  our  present 
information,  it  would  appear  that  among  the  back 
sliders  there  there  was  no  room  for  repentance.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  just,  faithful,  and  innocent  in 
order  to  receive  the  reward.  Those  who  failed, 
failed  finally  and  for  ever  at  once.  The  providence 
of  God,  in  its  wonderful  varieties  of  operation,  has 
determined  that  this  earth  should  be  the  scene  of 
a  different  dispensation  ;  that  a  different  set — to 
speak  humano  modo — of  divine  perfections  should 
be  manifested  here  ;  that  here  not  the  justice  of 
men,  but  the  sins  of  men,  should  constitute  their 
claim  on  the  Creator.  So  much  so  that  all  the  just 
(except  the  Blessed  Virgin)  must  approach  as  sinners, 
must  rest  their  claim,  not  on  their  merits,  but  on 
their  sinfulness  and  the  divine  clemency  to  sinners. 
Hell  is  not  the  place  proposed  as  the  destiny  of 
sinners  ;  hell  was  made  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
Heaven  is  the  end  contemplated  by  Divine  Provi 
dence  for  sinners.  Such  speculations  and  theories 
as  allow  the  greatest  extension  to  the  numbers  of 
the  saved  will  be  the  most  harmonious  with  the 
providential  scheme  that  has  been  manifested  as 
the  actual  one  on  this  earth.  Even  Scavini  admits 
this. 

Judging  things  from  this  point  of  view,  I  think 
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that  Massillon  in  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  few 
ness  of  the  elect  was  very  much  astray.  He  lays 
down  that  two  classes  are  eligible  for  salvation — the 
innocent  and  the  penitent.  He  glances  at  the  depth 
and  universality  of  profligacy  among  Christians, 
their  repudiation  of  their  baptismal  promises,  and 
the  opposition  of  their  current  ideas  of  morality 
to  those  laid  down  by  our  Lord.  He  points  out 
that  all  are  given  up  to  the  service  of  the  devil, 
world,  and  flesh  ;  that  practically  there  are  neither 
innocent  nor  penitent  to  be  found  ;  and  he  exclaims 
at  last  :  "  O  God,  where  then  are  Thy  elect  ?  What 
is  there  left  for  Thy  share  ?"  The  world  that  he 
surveyed  was  a  very  narrow  one.  He  saw,  or 
affected  to  see,  only  that  world  which  he  was 
addressing  ;  that  world  which  held  that  the  human 
race  only  begins  with  the  barons.  He  had  in  view 
the  most  corrupt  class,  of  the  most  corrupt  epoch, 
of  the  most  corrupt  of  nations.  But  even  that 
world  had  the  faith  ;  and  the  moment  of  all  others 
when  that  faith  might  be  expected  to  energize  was 
not  included  within  the  purview — viz.,  the  moment 
of  death.  The  very  fact  of  the  horrible  pravity  of 
the  French  Court  was  all  the  more  reason  for 
expecting  a  more  triumphant  victory  for  God  in 
snatching  brands  from  the  burning.  This  sermon 
of  the  great  orator  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  over-severe  views  amongst 
Catholics  on  the  particular  point. 

Agnostics  have  pointed  out,  very  justly  too,  that 
if  such  a  view  as  Massillon' s  be  the  true  one,  then 
the  whole  scheme  of  creation  and  redemption  is  a 
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ghastly  fiasco.  Almost  the  totality  of  mankind 
have  gone  to  hell  (the  hell  of  excruciating  torture  is 
meant)  in  the  course  of  a  divine  process  of  salvation 
which  has  only  saved  comparatively  a  handful  of 
souls.  Certainly,  under  the  theories  which  have 
most  widely  prevailed  amongst  Catholics,  there  has 
been  a  waste  of  human  material  and  divine  energy 
which  appears  to  me  not  only  incredible  in  itself, 
but  opposed  to  all  legitimate  deductions  from  the 
facts  of  God's  clemency  and  power,  and  the  efficacy 
of  our  Lord's  death.  We  estimate  God  too  much  by 
human  standards  ;  we  judge  as  if  man's  impossible 
were  actually  impossible  to  God  ;  we  cannot  picture 
to  ourselves  how  much  Omnipotence  can  do  in 
the  way  of  saving  souls  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion." 

Let  us  now  take  a  wider  induction  of  classes  and 
special  cases  than  was  possible  to  the  limited  know 
ledge  of  mankind  possessed  by  Catholics  of  former 
ages.  Take  the  thousand  millions  of  present 
heathendom,  and  multiply  it  by  the  generations  of 
the  last  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  even.  Almost 
all  Christians,  especially  non-Catholics,  would  place 
these  outside  the  pole  of  possible  salvation  ;  at  any 
rate,  few  who  think  can  feel  any  comfortable  assur 
ance  about  them.  There  are  now  300  millions  in 
China  alone,  250  millions  in  India  ;  the  whole  of 
Africa  was  formerly  most  thickly  peopled  ;  North  and 
South  America  had  very  large  populations,  although 
sparse  ;  so,  too,  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  the  Oceanic 
Islands,  Australia,  etc.  Travellers  have  told  us  of 
the  simplicity,  domestic  purity,  industry,  religious- 
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ness  of  many  of  these  peoples.     On  the  whole,  the 
natural  law  was  admirably  observed  among  them. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
There  have  been  monstrosities  of  crime,  especially 
at  times  of  great  conquests,  but  these  were  passing 
incidents,  although  the  most  prominent  to  our  eyes 
in  the  historical  retrospect.     Their  ignorance  was 
very  dense,  their  moral  standard  much  lower  than 
ours,  but  much  better  observed  ;  at  the  worst,  they 
have  been  on  the  same  level  as  Christians  and  Jews 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  social  and  ethical  de 
velopment.     We  cannot  say  they  are  worse  than 
Europeans  in  feudal  times,  than  Israel  under  David 
and  Solomon.     Whatever  their  sins,   if  they   fell 
within  the  scope  of  redemption,  there  was  some  form 
of  repentance  open  to  them,  if  only  a  natural  form 
of  contrition  or  attrition.     But  the  numerous  possi 
bilities  of  sin  which  Europe  now  enjoys  simply  did 
not  exist  for  them.     As  St.  Paul  tells  us,  the  higher 
law  creates  the  possibility  of  whole  classes  of  sins. 
The   civilization   of  late   centuries   has   originated 
swindling  and  the  commercial  immoralities  which 
are  impossible  amongst  savage  races.     A  mortal  sin 
as  before  God  must  be  an  impossible  portent  in  the 
Central  Africa  of  to-day  or  the  North  America  of 
ancient  times.    Under  such  conditions,  the  bulk  of 
men  must  have  been  eligible  for  natural  beatitude  at 
the  least.     But  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  I  think 
unnecessarily,  that  supernatural  beatitude  is  offered 
to  every  human  being  who  has  attained  to  the  age 
of  reason,  then  St.  Thomas's  angel,  or  his  equivalent 
in  an  illumination  of  the  mind,  must  have  brought 
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almost  all  of  those  multitudes  to  supernatural  life 
and  heaven  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Let  us  also  remember  the  general  Catholic  doc 
trine  that  God  provides  in  every  false  religion, 
somehow,  the  necessaries  of  salvation.  All  the  more 
civilized  heathen  nations  have  had  great  teachers, 
like  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  and  sacred  books, 
which,  like  the  Upanishads,  e.g.,  recall  the  best  por 
tions  of  later  Jewish  spiritual  doctrine,  and  even 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Legends  of  the  Fall, 
the  Deluge,  and  the  Redeemer  are  almost  universal 
from  Chaldea  to  the  tribes  under  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  Wonderful  fragments  of  the  Catholic  system 
have  been  discovered  embedded  in  the  mythologies 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  throughout  Central  Asia. 
All  have  known  of  God  the  Rewarder  and  the  future 
life.  Here  we  have  the  material  for  a  high  grade  of 
at  least  natural  religion,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  there  were  some,  or  perhaps  many  cases, 
where  this  might  be  transformed  by  Divine  Grace 
into  supernatural  religion  before  death.  Under 
such  conditions,  I  can  accept  St.  Thomas's  angel ; 
but  where  there  is  no  previous  dogmatic  foundation 
— as,  e.g.,  among  the  pigmies  of  the  Congo,  Hotten 
tots,  Andaman  Islanders — I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
lieve  in  a  positive  revelation  of  new  truths  ;  nor  do 
I  see  the  need  of  such  a  supposition.  For  if  God  has 
allowed  half  the  human  race — viz.,  children — to 
fall  into  the  grade  of  merely  natural  beatitude  with 
out  their  choice,  and  without  their  having  refused 
supernatural  beatitude,  there  is  no  need  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  offer  of  supernatural  life  must  neces- 
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sarily  have  been  made  to  every  rational  human 
being.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  heretics — i.e.,  non-Catholic 
Christians.  Their  religions,  on  the  dogmatic,  moral, 
and  even  spiritual  sides,  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  salvation.  We  observe  in  many  of  them  the 
highest  virtues,  especially  in  the  advanced  sects  of 
this  day.  In  former  days  Catholics  could  not  be 
lieve  in  the  good  faith  of  heretics  ;  the  proceedings 
under  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  and  even  of  such  men  as 
Fenelon,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  mere  statement  of 
Catholic  truth  necessitated  conviction  and  conver- 

*  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review,  1881,  p.  123,  has  some 
apposite  remarks.  He  quotes  St.  Thomas  about  un- 
baptized  infants  being  united  to  God  by  participation  in 
natural  goods,  and  rejoicing  in  Him  by  natural  cognition 
and  love.  He  states  that  Balmez  and  others  would  extend 
this  to  the  case  of  adults  who  die  with  their  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  be, 
in  this  matter,  like  children.  All  admit  that  there  are  vast 
differences  of  condition,  and  that  some  may  be  in  ignorance 
of  what  their  state  really  is,  or  may  suffer  no  pain  from 
their  knowledge  (cf.  also  Sister  Emmerich  as  to  children). 
He  adds  :  "  The  millions  in  Christian  lands  who  are  in 
vincibly  ignorant  of  all  but  the  very  first  ideas  of  faith  and 
morality  prove  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  indeed 
whose  punishment — or  whose  banishment,  rather — will 
surely  be  very  light.  For  there  is  one  thing  certain — 
that  no  one  will  ever  be  punished  with  the  positive  punish 
ments  of  the  life  to  come  who  has  not  with  full  knowledge, 
complete  consciousness,  and  full  consent  turned  his  back 
on  Almighty  God."  Comparing  this  with  St.  Thomas 
and  Faber  (Dublin  Review,  1881),  we  may  hold  that 
these  unfortunate  millions  will  either  have  supernatural 
happiness  offered  to  them  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
most  likely  to  accept  it  and  never  again  forfeit  it,  or  that 
they  will  be  admitted  to  some  form  of  natural  beatitude. 
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sion,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  was  sheer  perverse, 
malicious  obstinacy.  We  have  had  an  experience 
that  has  broadened  our  views.  The  proved  bad 
faith  of  heresiarchs  is  no  argument  against  the  good 
faith  of  their  dupes.  We  are  bound  to  credit  every 
individual  with  good  faith  on  the  principle,  "  Judge 
not  lest  you  be  judged."  We  know,  further,  the 
infinite  capacity  that  all  men  have  for  swallowing 
the  most  obvious  absurdities.  The  ordinary 
Catholic,  even  the  convert,  who  has  gone  through 
the  mill  himself,  can  hardly  imagine  a  rational  and 
educated  man  holding  with  such  a  religion  as  the 
Church  of  England,  so  inconsistent,  unscriptural, 
self-contradictory,  inept.  Yet  Manning  of  Chiches- 
ter  could  reply  when  asked  if  he  believed  it,  "  Do  I 
believe  in  a  God  ?"  Newman,  in  his  preface  to 
"  Development,"  gives  a  list  of  epithets  applied  by 
him  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  only  want  a  spice 
of  obscenity  to  make  them  fit  for  the  mouth  of  an 
Exeter  Hall  orator.  We  may  charitably  judge  all 
others  in  accordance  with  these  examples.  Bis 
marck  of  the  Kulturcampf  is  shown  by  his  private 
letters  to  have  been  a  sincerely  religious  man,  and 
he  had  no  false  shame  about  it.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  would  have  received  greater  death-bed 
graces,  and  would  have  corresponded  better  with 
them,  than  the  Catholic  Presidents  of  Catholic 
France.  Who  can  refuse  to  attribute  invincible 
ignorance  and  absolute  sincerity  to  the  simple, 
religious,  Protestant  populations  of  rural  England, 
up  to  late  years,  of  Prussia,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  who  had  never  a  chance  during  centuries 
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of  hearing  a  word  of  truth  about  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  The  operations  of  divine  grace  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  lives  and  in  the  deaths  of  many 
of  such  people,  in  their  faith,  their  love  of  God,  their 
patience,  humility,  contrition.  A  venerable  old 
negro  whom  I  received  into  the  Church  told  me  of 
his  spiritual  experiences  early  during  life.  He  was 
oppressed  first  with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  was  in  a 
state  almost  bordering  on  despair  ;  but  he  went  on 
praying,  aspiring  after  God,  no  doubt  making  acts 
of  perfect  contrition,  and  at  last  came  the  sense  that 
he  was  pardoned  and  saved.  There  is  much  of  this 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Methodism,  especially 
among  the  American  negroes,  which  I  had  always 
set  down  as  canting  humbug.  I  believe  since  then 
that  many  souls,  ignorant  souls,  who  had  not  even 
observed  the  natural  law,  perhaps,  were  conducted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (or  St.  Thomas's  angel)  through 
the  mystic  states  described  by  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
etc.,  to  the  supernatural  possession  of  God  here  and 
hereafter.  Here  I  see  indefinite  possibilities  of 
salvation  opened  to  millions  of  the  most  abandoned, 
and,  as  one  may  have  thought  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  God- for  gotten  members  of  the  human  race. 

Again,  take  the  large  class  of  the  careless,  the 
degraded  sinners  who  have  had  some  faith,  who 
have  given  up  all  practice  of  religion,  led  scandalous 
lives,  brought  up  their  children  badly  and  irre 
ligiously,  who  have  done  everything  to  make  their 
damnation  certain.  A  priest,  perhaps,  thinks  to 
himself,  u  As  you  live,  so  you  will  die."  Sowing 
wind  and  reaping  whirlwind.  "  You  shall  seek  Me, 
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and  not  find  Me."  "  You  have  despised  Me  ... 
I  also  will  laugh  in  your  destruction,"  etc.  "  If  he 
is  saved,  I  shall  believe  in  the  salvation  of  the  devil." 
Yet  it  is  all  falsified  in  the  event.  Through  some 
wonderful  concatenation  of  circumstances,  a  priest 
drops  from  the  sky  at  the  critical  moment ;  the 
rascal  recovers  his  senses  just  for  the  few  minutes 
necessary  for  the  last  Sacraments ;  or,  at  the  worst, 
he  calls,  though  vainly  perhaps,  for  the  priest,  and 
spends  his  last  moments  in  acts  of  contrition.  He 
may  have  gone  through  it  all,  relapsed,  become 
worse  than  ever.  One  thinks,  "  he  cannot  again 
have  such  a  chance,"  and  he  does  get  it,  and  dies  the 
death  of  the  just.  He  has  been  absolutely  undeserv 
ing  such  consideration  from  God  and  man,  yet  ap 
parently  for  that  very  reason  it  is  accorded  him. 
How  often  one  hears  of  the  dying  sinner  being  over 
heard  to  say,  "  Lord,  forgive  me  !"  It  is  the  only 
suggestion  of  religion  about  his  death,  and  there  has 
not  been  much  more  during  life  ;  but  this  surely  is 
the  sufficient  act  of  perfect  contrition.  I  am  sure 
Faber  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  tells  of  God  taking 
the  departing  soul  into  the  hands  of  His  mercy, 
looking  it  lovingly  in  the  face,  and  offering  it  once 
more  the  chance  of  supernatural  life  and  happiness, 
and  only  abandoning  it  when  the  soul  in  that 
supreme  moment  turns  in  obstinate  hate  from  Him. 
How  few  there  can  be  who  deliberately  reject  that 
last  appeal ! 

Those  who  have  worked  amongst  the  worst  of 
mankind  tell  us  that  in  every  man  they  have  found, 
deeply  hidden,  some  trait  of  goodness  of  character, 
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some  spark  of  the  Divinity,  which,  given  due  occa 
sion — i.e.,  the  graces  of  the  death-bed — may  pos 
sibly  be  fanned  into  flame  and  become  the  fire  of 
perfect  charity  and  contrition.* 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  an  important  factor 

*  Take  now  the  lowest  class  known  to  any  of  us — e.g., 
the  anti-religious  profligates,  swindlers  of  the  great  centres 
of  civilization,  etc.  :  their  wealth  and  intelligence  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  their  spiritual  inheritance  is 
often  as  scanty  as  that  of  African  savages,  and  that  their 
responsibilities  are  immeasurably  less  than  ours.  We  must 
not  judge  them  by  our  standards.  The  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  says  :  "  It  may  not  be  easy  to  tell  whether  this 
or  that  act  is  really  a  mortal  sin.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  to 
know  whether  the  personal  circumstances  of  knowledge, 
advertence,  and  consent  are  such  as  to  impart  to  the  acts 
of  aversion  from  God  sufficient  completeness  to  plunge 
the  soul  into  the  darkness  of  spiritual  death.  .  .  .  The  God 
of  all  justice  must,  and  will,  make  every  allowance  for 
antecedent  passion,  for  blindness,  for  ignorance,  for  in 
advertence."  Mivart  remarks :  "A  large  proportion  of 
many  men's  actions  cannot  be  freely  controlled  by  them, 
on  account  of  ancestral  influences,  early  associations,  or 
intellectual  or  volitional  feebleness."  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  how  there  is  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  we  are 
contemplating  any  germ  of  higher  principle  which  could 
conceivably  develop  into  supernatural  or  even  natural 
repentance.  Still,  if  even  man  can  find  something  to  say 
of  them  in  extenuation,  much  more  may  God's  infinite 
mercy  be  able  to  judge  them  with  leniency.  Certainly 
they  will  be  less  severely  judged  than  those  who  have 
held  the  highest  places  in  the  Church  militant.  We  dare 
not  assume  the  damnation  of  even  such  as  Luther, 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  Voltaire,  Gambetta,  Garibaldi,  Byron, 
V.  Emmanuel,  Napoleon,  Henry  VIII.,  or  French  statesmen; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  heaven 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  worst  of  company — ci-devant. 
The  residuum  who  fully  and  finally  reject  God  need  not  be 
very  great. 
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in  inspiring  hopefulness  as  to  the  multitude  of  saved 
sinners.  Whatever  their  shortcomings  here,  they 
can  be  supplemented.  However  great  their  appor 
tioned  burthen  of  atonement  for  their  sins,  there 
they  can  accomplish  it,  Whatever  training  their 
souls  require  to  fit  them  for  the  beatific  vision, 
there  they  can  go  through  it  in  a  ten  times  lifelong 
expiation.  There  justice  is  satisfied  to  the  full ; 
there  all  the  habits  of  virtue  demanded  by  the  most 
extreme  spiritual  writers  may  be  acquired. 

I  may  now  adduce  the  evidence  of  private  revela 
tions.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  weight  in 
this  country  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  evidences 
of  what  the  Church  allows,  and  show  that  we  may 
go  a  long  way  in  our  hopes  for  the  salvation  of  large 
numbers. 

St.  Bridget  represents  our  Lord  as  saying  to  pagans 
at  the  Judgment  that  He  will  exempt  from  con 
demnation  al]  those  who  would  willingly  walk  in 
the  way  of  His  Commandments  if  they  knew  them, 
and  if  they  should  be  instructed,  and  who  do  their 
works  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  their 
power. 

Sister  Emmerich  :  "  I  next  saw  our  Lord  with  His 
triumphant  procession  enter  a  species  of  Purgatory, 
which  was  filled  with  those  good  pagans,  who, 
having  but  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  truth,  had 
longed  for  its  fulfilment.  This  Purgatory  was  very 
deep,  and  contained  a  few  demons,  as  also  some  of 
the  idols  of  the  pagans.  I  saw  the  demons  com 
pelled  to  confess  the  deception  they  had  practised 
with  regard  to  their  idols,  and  the  souls  of  the  poor 
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pagans  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
adored  Him  with  inexpressible  joy.  Here  like 
wise  the  demons  were  bound  in  chains  and  led 
away." 

Anna  M.  Taigi  made  known  the  death  of  the  Czar 
to  a  Cardinal  before  news  arrived  in  Rome,  and  said 
he  had  turned  to  the  true  Church  on  his  death-bed. 
The  Cardinal  made  a  memento  of  him,  his  chaplain 
remonstrating  on  the  ground  that  a  heretic  must  not 
be  named  in  the  liturgy. 

There  is  much  in  Scripture  and  ascetical  theology 
which  seems  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  salvation 
and  limit  terribly  the  numbers  of  the  saved.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  qualifications, 
limitations,  exceptions,  excuses,  explanations,  con 
tained  in  Catholic  teaching  which  modify  or  even 
reverse  the  deduction  which  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  the  first  set  of  premises.  Certain  things, 
it  is  said,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation. 
Very  well.  But  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  us  that 
invincible  ignorance  is  an  excuse,  that  the  desire  is 
as  good  as  the  accomplishment,  and,  largest  quali 
fication  of  all,  that  implicit  desire  suffices.  Further, 
even  if  there  be  insufficient  disposition  for  salvation, 
it  can  be  supplied  by  special  infusion  of  light,  and 
if  one  sin  against  the  light,  there  is  always  a 
gate  open — a  special  gate  of  repentance  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Lastly,  there  is  Purgatory. 
But  even  if  man  fail  to  get  to  Purgatory  for  want 
of  sufficient  supernatural  knowledge,  contrition,  and 
charity,  there  is  the  state  of  natural  beatitude, 
which,  according  to  Fr.  Coleridge,  S.J.,  is  rather  to 
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be  considered  as  a  state  of  relative  salvation  than 
of  damnation. 

In  all  this  I  think  we  perceive  only  a  few  of  the 
most  scanty  glimpses  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  His 
power  in  working  out  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
accomplishing  what  to  human  minds  seems  impos 
sible.  The  operations  of  God  far  transcend  our 
imagination.  I  would  ask,  Do  these  operations 
transcend  our  ideas  in  the  direction  of  saving  more 
souls  than  we  can  imagine,  or  in  condemning  more 
souls  than  we  have  any  idea  of  ?  He  accomplishes 
what  seems  impossible.  Does  that  mean  He  sends 
to  hell  a  greater  number  than  seems  possible  to  us, 
or  that  He  saves  more  than  seems  possible  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  can  see  through  the  mists 
great  possibilities  of  salvation  to  sinners,  the  real 
possibilities  to  be  afterwards  revealed  must  be 
much  greater.  If  I  see  special  reason  to  hope  for  the 
salvation  of  several  of  one  class,  I  feel  justified  in 
hoping  reasonably  for  the  salvation  of  all,  or  of  the 
majority,  in  that  class. 

In  considering  the  number  of  those  who  suffer 
the  extreme  penalities  of  Gehenna,  we  have  first  to 
strike  off  the  half  of  the  totality  of  humanity  ;  for 
they  die  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  To  these 
Lacordaire  would  add,  as  having  special  claims  on 
divine  mercy,  almost  all  the  poor,  weak,  and  suffer 
ing,  almost  all  women  ;  he  might  have  added  that 
category  which  appeals  most  of  all  to  the  mercy  of 
God — a  category  that  includes  all  the  rest  of  man 
kind — viz.,  sinners. 

Frayssinous  sums  up  in  these  words  :  "  I  delight 
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to  think  that  on  the  great  day  of  manifestation  we 
shall  see  prodigies  of  mercy  in  this  respect  which 
now  are  hidden  from  us,  and  which  ravish  both  man 
and  angels  with  admiration."  As  for  the  graces  of 
the  death-bed,  Scavini  thinks  them  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  but  Fr.  Ravignan,  S.J.,  says  :  "What 
ever  may  have  been  the  nationality,  the  religion, 
or  even  the  conduct  of  a  man,  when  his  soul  stands 
on  the  brink  of  eternity  there  are  accomplished 
mysteries  of  Divine  justice,  no  doubt,  but  also  of 
mercy  and  love." 

*%*  JAMES  BELLORD. 


II 

DE  RERUM  ECCLESI^:  ALIENATIONS 

[Read  at   Thorndon,  May  30,  1899,  by    the    Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  J.  E.  Canon  Crook.] 

BY  the  word  alienatio  we  simply  mean  the  act 
by  which  we  transfer  to  another  that  which  belongs 
to  us.  "  Alienare,"  says  a  canonist,  "  est  alienum 
facere  "  ;  or,  as  another  writer  quaintly  expresses 
it  :  "  Alienatio  est  translatio  ejus  quod  cuj usque  sit, 
ut  sibi  absit,  alteri  vero  adsit."  And  the  term 
comprises,  not  merely  the  transfer  of  property  by 
sale,  but  also  its  transfer  by  exchange,  mortgage, 
gift,  lease,  and  generally  any  contract  by  which  the 
right  of  ownership  passes  from  one  to  another. 
"  Alienationis  nomine  venit  omnis  contractus  per 
quern  dominium  transfertur  aut  transferri  potest." 
Again  :  "  Id  omne  alienationem  vocamus  quidquid 
ex  unius  patrimonio  ita  in  alterius  transfertur,  ut 
illud  minuatur,  hoc  augeatur,  sive  res  est,  sive 
possessio,  sive  jus  ;  proprie  tamen  alienatio  est  cum 
transfertur  dominium,  seu  directum  seu  utile ;  im- 
proprie,  cum  non  dominium  transfertur,  sed  ali- 
quando  res,  aliquando  possessio  sola." 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church's 
history,  when  the  fury  of  persecution  deprived  her  of 
all  liberty  and  of  all  peaceful  possession  of  goods, 
she  knew  as  little  of  alienation  as  of  acquisition. 

30 
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Possessing  nothing  in  any  legal  or  stable  manner,  she 
had  consequently  nothing  to  sell.  But  when  those 
troubled  times  were  over,  and  Constantine  had  not 
merely  allowed  the  Church  to  hold  her  goods  in  peace, 
but  had  himself  endowed  her  with  considerable 
wealth,  then  arose  this  new  danger,  and  the  evils  of 
alienation  began. 

Apparently,  even  in  those  early  days,  Bishops  had 
begun  freely  to  alienate  the  Church  property  which 
had  been  left  in  their  charge.  Sometimes  they 
would  justify  this  under  the  pretext  of  securing  some 
greater  good  to  the  Church  ;  sometimes  they  said 
it  was  to  make  their  clergy  less  worldly  by  relieving 
them  of  secular  cares  ;  sometimes  it  was  to  prevent 
the  undue  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth, 
for  in  those  days  the  fervour  of  the  faithful  led  them 
to  contribute  largely  towards  the  support  of  the 
churches,  and  fixed  revenues,  therefore,  were  deemed 
unnecessary.  But  from  whatever  motive  these 
alienations  were  effected,  it  soon  came  to  be  per 
ceived  that  they  were  leading  to  great  abuses. 
Consequently,  Popes  and  Councils  forbade  them  in 
the  most  express  terms  and  under  the  severest 
penalties,  declaring  that  the  goods  of  the  Church 
belonged  to  God  alone,  and  that  no  one  on  earth 
could  regard  himself  as  their  proprietor,  and  for 
bidding,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  alienated, 
misappropriated,  or  diverted  from  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  given,  under  pain  of  sacrilege. 
The  well-known  canon,  "  Nulli  liceat,"  thus  ordains  : 
"  Nulli  liceat  ignorare  omne  quod  Domino  conse- 
cratur,  sive  fuerit  homo,  sive  animal,  sive  ager,  vel 
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quidquid  fuerit  semel  consecratum,  sanctum  sanc 
torum  Domino  erit,  et  ad  jus  pertinebit  sacerdotum  : 
propter  quod  inexcusabilis  erit  omnis  qui  a  Domino 
et  ecclesia  cui  competunt,  aufert,  vastat,  invadit, 
vel  eripit  ;  et  usque  ad  emendationem  ecclesiaeque 
satisfactionem,  ut  sacrilegus  judicetur  ;  et,  si  emen- 
dare  noluerit,  excommunicetur."  Nay  more ;  in  a  later 
passage  this  same  canon  does  not  hesitate  to  fix  on 
the  alienator  a  guilt  equivalent  to  that  of  homicide  : 
"  Qui  Christi  pecunias  et  ecclesiae  aufert,  fraudat, 
et  rapit,  ut  homicida  in  conspectu  judicis  deputatur." 

And  very  soon  to  these  canons  of  Councils  and 
constitutions  of  Popes  were  added  the  edicts  of 
Emperors  and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  de 
claring  that  ecclesiastics  enjoy  merely  the  adminis 
tration  and  usufruct  of  the  goods  of  the  Church, 
and  that,  except  in  certain  special  circumstances 
described  in  canon  law,  they  have  no  right  whatever 
to  alienate  them,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  tend 
ing  to  their  alienation. 

In  speaking  of  "  res  ecclesiae,"  the  canons  use  the 
word  ecclesice  in  its  widest  sense,  and  include 
in  its  meaning,  not  only  churches,  chapels, 
oratories,  and  all  buildings  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  but  also  all  loca  pia,  such  as  con 
vents,  colleges,  hospitals,  refuges  for  the  poor, 
hostels  for  pilgrims,  and  all  places  set  apart  by  eccle 
siastical  authority  for  purposes  of  religion  and 
charity.  Further,  in  the  same  way,  the  word 
res  includes  all  possessions  and  property,  whether 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  movable  or  immovable, 
precious  or  ordinary. 
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1.  The  laws,  then*  of  the  Church  forbid  the  aliena 
tion  of  immovable  goods,  or  of  such  as  are  inseparable 
from  the  soil,  such  as  farms,  meadows,  houses,  etc. 
Also,  of  incorporeal  rights,  of  jurisdiction,  service, 
fishing,    pasture,    wooding,    etc. ;    also,    again,    of 
annual  tithes  or  payments  that  have  been  perma 
nently   devoted   to   the   purposes   of   the   Church. 
They  except,  however,  from  this  prohibition  things 
in  themselves  of  small  value,  and  which  are  useless 
to  the  Church,  or  perhaps  detrimental — for  example, 
the  repairing  lease  of  a  house  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Thus,  the  canon  "  Nulli  liceat,"  quoted  above,  gives 
as  an  exception  :   "  Nisi  tantummodo  domos  quae 
in  quibuslibet   urbibus   non  modica  impensa   sus- 
tentantur."    And  to  the  same  effect  another  canon— 
"  Sine  exceptione  " — states  :  "  Item  domus  urbium 
vel  castrorum  quae  ecclesiae  plus  incommodi  quam 
utilitatis  afferunt,  licet  rectoribus  ecclesiarum  ven- 
dere  vel  commutare." 

2.  The  law  also  forbids  the  alienation  of  movable 
goods  which  are  in  themselves  precious,  as  vessels 
of  gold,  jewels,  plate,  works  of  art,  a  costly  library, 
or  any  goods  which  by  the  value  of  their  material, 
the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  or  their  rarity, 
confer  a  distinction  on  their  possessor. 

But,  as  all  these  points  were  fully  treated  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Conference,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  now  at  any 
length,  and  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  circumstances 
indicated  by  canon  law  as  making  alienation  lawful. 

These  are  chiefly  two  :  first,  there  must  be  a  suffi 
cient  cause  ;  and,  secondly,  due  formalities  must  be 
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observed.  Speaking  of  the  kinds  of  goods  above 
enumerated,  Zitelli  says  :  "  Omnia  praedicta  alienari 
possunt  si  duo  concurrant,  causa  sufficiens,  et  debitae 
solemnitates."  As  to  the  first,  he  mentions  three 
causes  sufficient  to  warrant  alienation  :  (i)  Neces- 
sitas. — When,  for  instance,  the  benefice  is  burdened 
with  a  crushing  debt  which  there  are  no  other  means 
of  liquidating.  (2)  Utilitas. — As  when  money  is 
needed  to  effect  some  great  improvement,  which 
shall  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  benefice  and  of 
religion.  (3)  Pietas. — When  some  important  work 
of  piety  and  mercy,  such  as  the  redemption  of 
captives,  is  urgently  in  need  of  funds  which  can  be 
supplied  in  no  other  way.  These  causes,  however, 
are  not  to  depend  on  mere  assertion,  but  must  be 
proved  to  exist.  As  to  the  second,  he  considers, 
with  most  canonists,  that  the  due  formalities  consist 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  the 
consent  of  the  Chapter,  the  authorization  of  the 
Holy  See.  When  these  causes  exist,  and  when  these 
formalities  are  observed,  ecclesiastical  property  may 
lawfully  be  alienated  by  the  Bishop. 

By  an  instruction  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda,  July  30,  1867,  it  is  prescribed  that 
in  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property,  first  of  all  an 
expert's  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  should 
be  obtained  in  writing  ;  secondly,  that  a  hearing 
should  be  given  to  all  parties  interested  in  the 
matter ;  thirdly,  that  proof  should  be  afforded  of  the 
cause  alleged  to  justify  the  sale,  be  it  necessitas, 
utilitas,  or  pi  etas  ;  fourthly,  that  in  the  sale  the 
highest  offer  should  be  accepted,  provided  that  it 
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be  not  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  property  was 
valued  by  the  expert ;  fifthly,  that  the  entire  price 
Lnould  be  paid  at  once,  or  before  possession  is  sur 
rendered  ;  lastly,  that  the  money  so  obtained  should 
be  immediately  invested  in  some  profitable,  safe, 
and  lawful  investment,  and  should  none  such  offer 
at  the  moment,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  bank,  due 
receipt  and  indemnity  being  taken  for  it.  In  cases 
of  exchange,  lease,  mortgage,  loan,  etc.,  similar 
rules  are  to  be  observed,  mutatis  mutandis.  In 
regard  to  investments,  the  same  instruction  orders 
that  when  there  is  a  question  of  investing  money 
which  belongs  to  the  Church,  two  things  especially 
are  to  be  considered  :  "  (i)  Ut  a  contractibus  ineundis 
longe  procul  sit  quaevis  usuraria  labes  ;  (2)  ut  eccle- 
siae  indemnitati  cautum  sit."  The  instruction 
further  suggests  that  in  each  country  the  special 
laws  regulating  the  investment  of  trust-money 
would  afford  a  safe  guide  in  such  cases. 

In  this  Diocese  of  Westminster  we  have  lately 
had  an  object-lesson  in  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  in 
connection  with  the  provisions  of  canon  law  that 
we  have  had  before  us — not,  of  course,  in  any  spirit 
of  criticism,  much  less  of  opposition,  but  for  our  in 
struction  and  edification  in  the  practical  application 
of  those  provisions  in  this  particular  case. 

When  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Moorfields,  was 
consecrated  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  1820, 
it  was  not  merely  a  proof  that  the  days  of  persecu 
tion  were  at  an  end,  but  it  was  also  a  striking 
memorial  of  the  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
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Catholic  body — Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity.  They 
were  only  just  emerging  from  the  restrictions  and 
impoverishments  of  the  penal  laws  ;  and  yet,  in  their 
zeal  for  religion  and  their  desire  to  present  its 
services  in  an  adequate  manner  in  the  Metropolis, 
they  managed  to  erect  this  most  beautiful  and  im 
posing  church,  which,  with  the  clergy -house  adjoin 
ing,  cost  about  £30,000.  When  thirty  years  later 
the  hierarchy  of  England  was  restored  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  no  church  in  the  new 
Diocese  of  Westminster  was  found  so  fit  as  Moor- 
fields  to  serve  as  the  metropolitan  cathedral  ;  and 
I  think  that  all  who  knew  it  in  that  capacity 
will  agree  that  the  change  to  Kensington  was  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement.  In  1895,  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a  new  and  spacious  cathedral,  and, 
finding  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  congregation 
attending  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  had  notably 
diminished,  he  proposed  to  sell  the  whole  property, 
and  transfer  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  the  cathedral 
Building  Fund. 

We  have  seen  that  for  such  an  act  of  alienation 
two  conditions  must  concur  :  first,  sufficient  cause  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  observance  of  the  due  formalities. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  his  Eminence  relied  on  the 
three  causes  mentioned  as  sufficient  by  Zitelli  : 
(i)  Necessitas. — The  Moorfields  Mission  could  no 
longer  pay  its  way,  and  had  a  constantly  increasing 
annual  deficit.  (2)  Utilitas. — The  new  cathedral 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  would  gather  more 
souls  into  the  fold,  and  be  the  means  of  greater  good 
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to  a  larger  number  than  Moorfields  could  possibly  be. 
(3)  Pietas. — For  what  greater  work  of  piety  and 
mercy  could  there  be  than  to  build  a  worthy  cathe 
dral  for  the  metropolitan  Diocese  of  Westminster  ? 
and  how  else  could  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose 
be  provided  ? 

With  regard  to  the  due  formalities,  his  Eminence 
apparently  did  not  think  any  of  them  necessary 
except  the  application  to  Rome.  And  here  his 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many 
canonists.  For  the  question  is  asked  whether  or 
no  the  prohibitions  we  have  been  considering  apply 
at  all  to  such  a  case  as  this.  In  other  words,  whether 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Bishops  to  transfer  property 
from  one  church  in  their  diocese  to  another — for 
instance,  to  sell  Moorfields  in  order  to  build  West 
minster.  And  some  writers  of  no  mean  authority 
hold  that  the  affirmative  opinion  is  not  improbable, 
and  for  this  reason — that  the  laws  prohibiting 
alienation  have  for  their  end  the  good  of  the  Church 
in  general  rather  than  the  good  of  any  one  parish  in 
particular,  and  that  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese, 
being  members  of  one  body,  ought  to  be  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  one  another  ;  consequently,  that  to 
transfer  ecclesiastical  property  from  the  City  to 
Westminster  does  not  come  under  alienation  as  pro 
hibited  by  the  canons,  and  that  thereupon  the  Bishop 
may  proceed  to  carry  it  out  without  observing  the 
usual  formalities. 

But  Schmalzgrueber,  Alagona,  and  other  writers 
of  great  authority,  consider  that,  although  in  such 
a  case  reasons  of  necessity,  utility,  or  piety  may  be 
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more  easily  found  and  more  readily  admitted  as 
justifying  the  alienation,  yet  that  such  transfer  is  a 
real  alienation  as  contemplated  by  the  canons,  and 
therefore  if  not  based  on  a  sufficient  and  proved 
cause  and  carried  out  with  the  due  formalities,  it  is 
not  only  illegal,  but  it  is  null  and  void.  "  Ejusmodi 
translatio  est  verse  alienationis  species,  quse  si  fiat 
sine  solemnitatibus  a  jure  prsescriptis  est  interdicta 
praelatis  ecclesiae."  Schmalzgrueber  adds  that  in 
such  a  case,  besides  the  sufficient  cause  and  the  due 
formalities,  it  is  required  that  full  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  rector,  the  services,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  property  is  transferred  ; 
for,  as  he  says,  one  altar  must  not  be  stripped  in 
order  that  another  may  be  clothed. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  for  a  legal  sale,  and 
one  valid  according  to  canon  law,  besides  proving  the 
sufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  the  sale,  the  Archbishop 
was  also  bound  to  carry  out  the  due  formalities. 

After  all,  however,  the  absence  of  the  prescribed 
formalities  does  not  mean  so  very  much  in  this  case. 
For  (i)  if  the  incumbent  persists  in  withholding  his 
consent,  it  would  not  in  the  long  run,  and  supposing 
that  all  else  is  in  order,  be  a  permanent  obstacle  to 
alienation  ;  and  (2)  as  to  the  consent  of  the  Chapter, 
though  it  is  true  that  in  this  case  they  were  not  con 
sulted  in  the  beginning,  yet  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  brought  before  them  they  gave  their  consent ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  canonists 
that  the  actual  consent  of  the  Chapter  is  necessary 
only  when  the  property  to  be  alienated  belongs  to 
the  cathedral  or  to  the  episcopal  mensa  ;  (3)  lastly, 
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due  application  was  made  to  Rome  for  the  permis 
sion  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  omission,  then,  of  the 
prescribed  formalities,  the  Cardinal  was  not  without 
the  support  of  canonists,  and  the  weak  point  in  his 
case  appears  to  have  been  the  failure  to  establish 
the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  for  which  he  sought  to 
alienate  the  property.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
enough  to  state  that  there  are  such  causes,  but  they 
must  be  proved  to  exist.  Apparently,  this  was  not 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  Court,  to 
which  application  had  been  made,  and  his  Eminence, 
therefore,  did  not  carry  his  point. 

So  far,  then,  canon  law  had  done  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  of  it.  But  at  this  stage  the 
matter  passed  from  the  usual  administration  of  the 
law  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  altum  dominium,  issued  a 
faculty  to  alienate  the  property  in  question. 

And  here  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  a  ques 
tion  raised  by  canonists  :  "  An  Papa  res  ecclesiarum, 
sine  solemnitate  per  canones  requisita,  alienare 
possit  ?"  To  which  some  of  the  earlier  writers 
reply  :  "  Videtur  absolute  non  posse."  And  they 
ground  this  answer  on  a  constitution  of  Pope 
St.  Symmachus,  who  says  :  "  Non  liceat  Papae  prae- 
dium  ecclesiae  alienare  aliquo  modo  pro  aliqua 
necessitate,  nee  in  usumfructum  dare."  The 
penalty  incurred  for  so  doing  would  be  "  ut  venditor 
honorem  perdat,  et  qui  subscripserit  anathema  sit 
cum  eo  qui  dedit  vel  recepit."  So  that,  according  to 
these  writers,  his  Eminence  has  incurred  the  loss 
of  honour  ;  and  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  and  the 
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Corporation  of  the  CitJ^rtjSmJdn  are  all  involved 
in  one  common  anathema 

But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  canonists — 
indeed,  all  the  more  modern  writers — are  unwilling 
thus  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  in  answer  to  the  constitution  quoted  they  say  : 
(i)  That  when  St.  Symmachus  used  the  word 
papa  he  did  not  mean  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but 
inferior  prelates,  to  whom  it  was  then  common 
to  apply  the  title  (for  instance,  St.  Jerome  addresses 
many  of  his  epistles  to  Augustino  Papae — Augustin 
being  a  Bishop,  but  never  a  Pope)  ;  and  (2)  that  a 
Pope  has  no  power  to  make  a  law  restricting  the 
power  of  his  successor,  since  "  par  in  parem  po- 
testatem  non  habet."  They  maintain,  therefore, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Pope,  on  his  own  judgment 
of  the  case,  and  without  formalities,  to  authorize  the 
alienation  of  Church  property. 

Schmalzgrueber  points  out  that  in  such  a  case 
the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  of  the  Chapter,  and 
of  the  Bishop  are  all  implied  and  contained  in  the 
consent  of  the  Pope,  and  that  therefore  all  the  pre 
scribed  formalities  are  observed — at  least,  equiva- 
lently  ;  and  as  the  cause  alleged  for  the  transfer  was 
in  the  case  of  Moorfields  judged  sufficient  by  his 
Holiness,  all  the  requirements  of  canon  law  were 
fully  satisfied.  We  may  also  add  that  the  Pope  still 
more  completely  complied  with  the  law  by  directing 
that  due  provision  should  be  made  for  the  rector, 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  despoiled  parish. 
From  the  consideration,  then,  of  these  facts,  and  of 
the  principles  connected  with  them,  we  may  safely 
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assure  ourselves  that  however  painful  and  distaste 
ful  to  many  the  sale  of  St  Mary's,  Moorfields,  un 
doubtedly  was,  sweeping  away  as  it  did  the  only 
Catholic  church  in  the  City  of  London,  destroying 
this  beautiful  memorial  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
our  fathers  in  the  faith,  and  desecrating  the  place  of 
their  rest,  nevertheless  it  was  carried  out  in  a  manner 
not  opposed  to  the  principles  of  canon  law,  and  the 
alienation  therefore  was  both  valid  and  legal 

Connected  with  the  sale  of  Moorfields,  a  question 
arises  in  reference  to  the  magnificent  service  of  gold 
plate  presented  to  the  church  by  Pius  VII.  When 
that  holy  Pontiff  was  informed  of  the  building  of  St. 
Mary's,  he  expressed  the  greatest  possible  pleasure, 
and  as  a  mark  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Catholics  ol 
England,  he  sent  this  service  for  the  use  of  the  new 
church.  It  consists  of  chalice,  paten,  cruets,  and 
salver,  the  whole  of  solid  gold.  The  chalice  is  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  delicately  engraved, 
and  set  with  gems,  and  the  whole  service  is  valued  at 
5,000  scudi,  or  about  £1,000.  This  must  certainly 
be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  "  res  mobiles  pre- 
tiosae,"  for  by  the  value  of  its  material,  the  beauty 
of  its  workmanship,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
its  possession,  it  confers  a  splendour  on  the  church 
to  which  it  belongs.  Now,  says  Schmalzgrueber, 
"  Quoad  difncultatem  et  solemnitatem  alienationis, 
mobilia  pretiosa  aequiparentur  bonis  immobilibus 
quibuscum  pari  passu  ambulant."  This  precious 
gift,  therefore,  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  Moor 
fields  mission  without  sufficient  cause  proved  and 
due  formalities  observed.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
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the  building  to  which  it  was  given  is  sold,  and  that 
consequently  its  possessions  pass  also,  because, 
though  the  material  building  is  sold,  the  parish 
remains,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  to  be  provided 
for.  Its  rights,  then,  also  remain,  and  the  holy 
Pontiffs  chalice  and  paten  belong,  not  to  the  West 
minster  Cathedral,  but  to  the  church  to  which  he 
gave  them — St.  Mary's,  Moorfields. 

JOHN  EDWARD  CROOK. 
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CATECHIZING  :  THE  METHOD  OF 
ST.  SULPICE 

[Read  at  Stock,  July  n,  1899,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan.] 

(i)  Principles:  The  Catechism  is  the  Christian  education 
of  the  soul — Qualities  of  a  good  catechist — The 
Catechism  takes  the  place  of  the  home.  (2)  Method  : 
A  "meeting  of  the  Catechism" — The  questioning — 
Le  bon  point — The  instruction — The  homily — The 
admonitions — Necessary  features — Order  and  life — 
The  Anglican  Society  of  the  Catechism. 

THE  subject  of  the  present  meeting  of  our  Con 
ference  is,  "Catechizing  according  to  the  Method 
of  St.  Sulpice,"  or,  to  call  it  by  the  shorter  name 
which  is  in  common  use  in  France,  "  The  Catechism." 
Now,  apart  from  personal  experience  and  training 
in  this  subject  (which  I  presume  most  of  us  do  not 
possess  ;  I,  certainly,  do  not),  the  sources  from  which 
we  can  draw  our  information  are  two  books — "  La 
Methode  de  St.  Sulpice  "  and  the  admirable  lectures 
on  catechizing  delivered  to  his  clergy  by  Bishop 
Du  oanloup.  Both  these  truly  admirable  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  under  the  titles  of  "  The 
Method  of  St.  Sulpice  "  and  "  The  Ministry  of  Cate 
chizing  "  ;  there  are  no  better  catechetical  treatises. 
My  paper  will  be  confined  strictly  within  the  limits 
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of  the  subject,  and  the  materials  will  be  gathered 
entirely — and  frequently  verbatim — from  the  two 
works  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Let  me  premise  that  the  system  of  catechizing 
known  as  that  of  St.  Sulpice  is  not  by  any  means 
new.  It  has  been  in  full  swing  some  250  years, 
having  been  started  by  M.  Olier  about  the  year 
1650,  and  was  in  constant  use  by  the  Sulpicians — not 
only  in  Paris,  but  also  widely  throughout  France — 
up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  on 
the  re-appearance  of  religion  in  France  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  again  in  use  with 
wonderful  success  in  the  principal  churches  of  Paris, 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  catechists  that  the  Church  has  ever  seen — 
M.  Frayssinous,  Archbishop  de  Quellen,  the  Abbe" 
Borderies,  the  Abbe  Teysseire,  and,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all,  the  Abbe  Dupanloup.  The  method 
comes  to  us,  then,  with  a  halo  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
history. 

"  The  Ministry  of  Catechizing  "  is  divided  into  six 
books.  The  first  book  is  on  the  principles  of  cate 
chizing  ;  the  second  gives  the  method  ;  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books  describe  the  various  kinds 
of  catechisms,  and,  in  detail,  a  Catechism  of  First 
Communion  and  a  Catechism  of  Perseverance ; 
while  the  sixth  contains  merely  letters  of  experiences. 
I  have  not  thought  it  well  to  occupy  space  with 
the  Catechisms  of  First  Communion  and  of  Per 
severance,  as  the  French  system  with  regard  to 
these  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and,  more 
over,  in  small  country  missions  it  would  scarcely 
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be  possible  to  carry  out  anything  on  similar 
lines. 

I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  two  branches 
only  of  the  entire  subject — viz.,  the  principles  of 
catechizing  and  the  actual  method  according  to 
the  Sulpician  system.  These  are  treated  in  the  first 
two  books  of  "  The  Ministry  of  Catechizing  "  and 
in  the  first  four  chapters  of  "  The  Method  of  St. 
Sulpice." 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  catechiz 
ing — and  here  I  will  follow  as  closely  as  possible  not 
only  the  ideas,  but  also  the  words,  of  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup.  What  is  a  "  Catechism  "?  It  is  not  simply  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
children  ;  it  is  not  only  instruction  ;  it  is  education 
— the  religious  education  of  the  man  during  the 
years  of  his  childhood,  and  even  of  his  youth. 
Education  and  instruction  are  two  distinct  things  : 
education  is  the  end  to  be  attained,  instruction  is 
only  one  of  the  means.  Instruction  provides  the 
mind  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  things  ;  education 
lifts  up  the  whole  soul.  Instruction  directs  itself 
only  to  the  understanding  ;  education  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  understanding,  the  heart,  the 
character,  and  the  conscience ;  and  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  mind  without  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  the  religious  education  of  the  heart, 
character,  and  the  conscience,  would  be  to  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  end  to  be  obtained.  Catechism, 
then,  is  not  only  to  teach  children  Christianity  ;  it 
is  to  educate  them  in  Christianity,  to  form  in  them 
Christian  habits,  tastes,  and  manners ;  to  make  them 
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love  and  practise  Christianity ;  to  put  Christianity 
into  the  heart  at  the  same  time  as  into  the  mind. 
The  recitation  and  explanation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  of  very  little  use,  for  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  Catechism  which  alone  saves  souls,  which 
alone  makes  Christians  and  forms  Christian  minds 
and  hearts — "  donee  formetur  Christus  in  illis." 
These  are  the  words  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  who 
insists  time  after  time  on  this  idea,  and  frequently 
in  the  same  words  :  "  Catechism  is  not  mere  instruc 
tion  ;  it  is  the  Christian  education  of  the  soul "  —a 
sentence  which  may  afford  us  abundant  food  for 
thought.  As  to  the  catechist  himself,  he  is  not 
merely  a  professor  of  religion  and  of  morals,  he  is 
not  a  schoolmaster  ;  he  is  a  shepherd,  he  is  a  father— 
"  non  pedagogus  sed  pater."  And,  indeed,  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation  is  love.  You  may  have 
taught  and  explained,  with  a  knowledge  and  clear 
ness  of  the  most  skilful  professor,  all  the  letter  of 
the  catechism  to  these  poor  children :  if  they  do 
not  love  you ;  if  they  do  not  love  this  catechism 
which  you  teach  them ;  if  they  do  not  love  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Saints,  and  everything  which 
is  religion  in  their  eyes,  you  have  done  nothing  ;  in 
vain  you  have  explained  to  them  the  catechism  and 
given  them  instructions.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
catechist  love  his  children  and  the  children  love 
their  catechist,  otherwise  he  will  not  even  be  able 
to  instruct  them  in  a  real  and  effective  manner. 
In  the  work  of  souls,  the  heart  and  love  are  the 
spirit  and  the  life — "  Spiritus  et  vita  sunt";  "Da 
amantem  et  sentit  quod  dico." 
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With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  catechism 
and  the  incalculable  benefits  arising  from  it,  the  mind 
of  the  Church  has  always  been  the  same.  The  germ 
of  catechism  lies  in  our  Lord's  treatment  of  children 
— "  Sinite  parvulos  venire  ad  Me  ";  "  Et  offerebant 
illi  parvulos  .  .  .  et  complexans  eos  et  imponens 
manus  super  illos,  benedicebat  eis."  And  from  it 
sprang  the  instructions  of  Origen,  the  catecheses  of 
Alexandria,  the  book — arising  from  the  practice— 
"  De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,"  of  St.  Augustine  : 
then,  to  pass  on  quickly,  the  catechism  of  Chancellor 
Gerson  ;  the  Sunday-schools  of  Milan  ;  the  catechisms 
of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier ;  the  catechism 
of  Meaux,  drawn  up  by  Bossuet ;  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  Melchior  Canus,  Fenelon,  and  many  others.* 
The  rule  for  regular  catechizing  was  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  was  followed  by  injunctions 
of  provincial  and  diocesan  Councils  throughout  the 
Church.  In  later  times  the  method  of  St.  Sulpice, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  founded  by  M.  Olier, 
was  revived  in  Paris  when  the  Church  in  France 
breathed  again  after  the  Revolution,  and  quickly 
flourished,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in 
provincial  towns  and  villages.  And  without  going 
over  again  or  adding  to  the  list  of  illustrious 
catechists  which  the  Church  of  France  produced, 
especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  I 
must  just  mention  the  name  of  the  Cure*  D'Ars. 

After  dwelling  for  some  length  on  the  supreme 
example  given  to  us  by  our  Divine  Lord  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  children,  Bishop  Dupanloup  invites 

*  See  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  Introduction. 
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us  to  search  into  the  reasons  for  this  tenderness  and 
anxiety,  these  attentions  and  cares  which  our  Lord 
demands  of  us  for  the  children.  And  he  finds\  a 
chief  reason  in  this  :  Childhood  is  the  one  great  hope 
of  the  human  family  3  children  are  the1  men  of  the 
future.  Let  us  make  Christians  of  the  children — good 
Christians — and  we  shall  greatly  improve  the  present 
time  and  save  the  future ;  for  in  twenty  years 
these  children  will  form  the  parish  :  they  will  be 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  the  artisans, 
the  labourers,  the  shopkeepers,  perhaps  the  landlords, 
the  magistrates,  etc.  If  the  children  are  well  trained, 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  grow  up  good. 

Our  learned  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  real 
training  of  the  child  should  be  in  the  family  ;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  society  one  rarely  finds  the 
good  influence,  the  sound  education,  which  is  to 
enable  the  child  to  imbibe  true  Christian  principles, 
and  shall  enable  him  to  grow  up  as  a  good  Catholic. 
What  is  to  supply  this  ?  The  Bishop  answers,  It 
is  the  Catechism  which  represents  the  Christian 
family,  without  which  true  religious  education  is 
impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
family  which  should  imbue  the  Catechism.  The 
Catechism  is  not  a  school  where  dry  theoretical 
instruction  is  given,  but  a  family  where  the  children 
find  "  a  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters — that 
is  to  say,  all  the  sweetest  and  strongest  feelings 
which  have  made  man's  heart  beat  and  have 
ennobled  it  here  below,  and  lifted  it  up  to  a  super 
natural  and  divine  nobility  and  purity  and  tender 
ness."  A  family,  "  that  is  an  asylum  where  inno- 
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cence  learns  to  be  brave  against  vice  and  its  attrac 
tions  .  .  .  where  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of  order 
of  love  and  respect  the  heart  unfolds  itself  ;  where 
our  Lord  gathers  His  children  under  His  wing." 
Therefore     the     Catechism     should     be     pleasant, 
attractive,    lovable.       With    this    object,    in    the 
method    of    St.    Sulpice    the    Catechism    has    its 
festivals   proper   to   itself,   with   an   extra  service, 
perhaps  hymns  and  Benediction,  and  visits  by  some 
distinguished  persons,  with  special  addresses,  or  in 
some  other  way  the  days  marked  off  in  some  dis 
tinguishing  and  attractive  manner.     Here  Bishop 
Dupanloup     refers     particularly     to     two     special 
features — the  hymns  and  the  "  billets."     Speaking 
of  the  effects  of  the  hymns,  he  makes  the  consoling 
observation  that  hymns  have  a  very  powerful  effect 
on  children,  notwithstanding  that  they  (the  hymns) 
are  but  poor  pieces  of  poetry.     They  are — I  have 
heard  them  ;  but  ours  are  often  much  worse.     The 
"  billet "    system,    on    which    several    prominent 
catechists  lay  great  stress,  is  as  follows  :  A  small 
number  of  questions  are  prepared,  the  answers  to 
them  are  written  out  at  length,  and  are  given  to 
selected  children,  who  on  the  appointed  day  or  festival 
stand  in  some  prominent  place.    The  catechist  asks 
the  questions,  and  each  child  in  turn  recites  the  corre 
sponding  answer.  The  answers  are  really  a  short  essay 
or  religious  effusion  on  the  topic  of  the  question.* 

*  Bishop  Dupanloup  recommends  the  setting  apart  of 
a  chapel  for  the  giving  of  the  Catechism.  That,  of  course, 
would  not  be  possible  in  country  districts,  with  which  we 
are  more  especially  concerned. 
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We  now  come  to  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Catechism — namely,  method.  The  success  of  the 
Catechism  depends  on  the  method,  and  Bishop 
Dupanloup  says  there  are  not  two  methods  to 
follow  ;  there  is  only  one,  and  that  is  the  method 
of  St.  Sulpice,  which,  he  says,  is  celebrated  through 
out  the  world,  and  has  produced  wonderful  fruits 
wherever  it  has  been  employed.  According  to  this 
method,  he  continues,  the  Catechism  is  not  only 
words,  is  not  only  instruction  :  it  is  an  action,  it  is 
a  work — "  opus  ministerii,  opus  salutis." 

Now,  there  are  certain  principal  exercises  which 
are  the  very  foundation  of  the  Catechism  :  (i)  the 
recitation  of  the  letter  of  the  catechism  with  a  very 
easy  explanation  of  it  by  way  of  question  and 
answer  ;  (2)  the  instruction  ;  (3)  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  homily.  The  secondary  exercises 
which  are  powerful  helps  to  training  the  children 
to  piety  and  to  interesting  them  in  the  Catechism 
are  :  (i)  the  admonitions  ("  les  avis,"  or  notices)  ; 
(2)  the  hymns  ;  (3)  the  prayers.  These  secondary 
exercises,  skilfully  combined  with  the  principal  ones, 
prepare  for  them,  form  an  agreeable  change,  and 
keep  up  the  interest.  Thus,  the  Catechism  can  go 
on  without  any  interruption.  Any  interval  causes  a 
flagging  of  the  interest  ;  the  children  get  languid, 
look  about,  and  the  strength  and  verve  of  the  class 
is  gone.  And^  indeed,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  keep 
things  going  the  whole  time  with  interest  and  atten 
tion  for  the  two  hours  which  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
quoted  approvingly  by  Dupanloup,  considers  the 
right  duration. 
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Here  is  a  scheme  for  a  Catechism  class,  or  a 
meeting  of  the  Catechism  : 

The  children  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  proper 
places  ;  then,  punctually  to  time,  the  Catechism 
commences,  (i)  The  head  catechist  says  a  few 
words  on  reverence  ;  then  at  a  given  signal  the 
children  kneel,  and  the  catechist  or  one  of  the 
children  says  carefully  and  reverently  the  prayer 
before  Catechism.  (2)  Another  signal ;  the  children 
rise,  sit ;  the  catechist  gives  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  hymn,  and  three  or  four  verses  are  sung.  (3) 
The  hymn  finished,  another  signal  is  given  ;  the 
catechist  says  a  few  words  on  the  feast  or  Sunday, 
and  immediately  after  commences  the  questioning. 
(4)  "  The  Method  "  supposes  that  more  than  one 
catechist  is  taking  part  in  the  exercise.  Accord 
ingly,  the  moment  that  the  head  catechist  has 
finished  his  short  "avis"  or  notice ,  just  referred  to, 
another  catechist  has  ascended  the  pulpit  with  a 
book  in  which  are  written  the  names  of  all  the 
children,  and  from  a  list  already  prepared  he  calls 
on  one  of  the  children,  who  stands.  He  proposes 
the  question,  the  child  answers,  and  the  catechist 
immediately  calls  upon  another.  (5)  During  the 
questioning  the  head  catechist  puts  some  questions 
on  the  meanings  of  the  formal  questions  which  the 
children  answer,  and  this  is  called  in  "  The  Method  " 
"  le  jeu  de  bons  points,"  which  will  be  explained 
later.  (6)  As  soon  as  the  questioning  is  finished,  the 
lesson  for  next  time  is  given  out  clearly,  and  some 
of  the  children  are  asked  to  repeat  it,  in  order  that 
all  may  know  exactly  what  is  to  be  done.  (7)  The 
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head  catechist  then  reports  on  the  analyses  made 
by  the  children  and  brought  at  the  previous  class. 
(8)  The  report  ended,  the  head  catechist  gives  out 
a  "  cantique "  in  preparation  for  the  instruction, 
which  begins  immediately,  and  the  catechist  who 
is  to  give  the  instruction,  having  said  a  short  prayer 
at  the  altar,  goes  into  the  pulpit.  (9)  He  begins 
the  instruction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singing. 
(10)  The  instruction  finished,  the  catechist  comes 
down  ;  another  "  cantique."  (n)  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  "  cantique  "  the  head  catechist  may  or  may 
not  give  another  admonition,  and  then  follows  a 
third  hymn  in  preparation  for  the  homily.  (12)  The 
Gospel  is  then  read  and  a  short  homily  made. 
(13)  Each  assistant  catechist  gives  the  names  of 
two  children  out  of  those  under  his  charge  who  have 
been  most  attentive  and  well-behaved,  and  they 
receive  good  marks.  The  concluding  prayer  is  then 
said  by  one  of  the  children.  (14)  A  "  cantique  " 
is  announced,  which  the  children  sing  as  they  go 
out,  the  assistant  catechist  keeping  order  and 
making  them  move  on. 

Now  a  few  remarks  on  certain  special  points  con 
nected  with  the  class.  First,  the  Questioning.  The 
Bishop  insists  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  letter  of 
the  Catechism  ;  the  lessons,  he  says,  should  be  short, 
but  always  learnt  by  heart  exactly,  and  said  perfectly, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  whole  Catechism  can  be 
got  through  in  a  year.*  The  questioning  should  be 
made  interesting,  and  therefore  it  should  be  brisk, 
and  children  from  different  parts  of  the  class  called 

*  This  would  not  be  possible  with  our  Catechism. 
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upon.  It  should  be  done  in  a  quick  and  animated 
manner,  and  the  catechist,  when  he  is  questioning 
one  child,  should  know  who  is  to  be  the  next,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  break,  no  languor.  An 
occasional  word  of  praise  or  reproof  may  be  thrown 
in  opportunely.  Every  child  receives  marks  for  his 
answer,  the  highest  mark  being  five,  which  is  given 
only  for  a  perfect  answer.  Following  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  "The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice"  requires  that 
each  child  makes  reverently  the  sign  of  the  cross 
before  answering.  The  children  are  addressed  by 
Christian  name  and  surname.  The  "jeu  de  bons 
points,"  or  game  of  good  marks,  on  which  much  stress 
is  laid,  is  intended  to  enliven  the  proceedings,  and 
is  a  little  conversational  contest  on  the  meanings  of 
the  questions  and  answers  on  Christian  doctrine 
between  the  head  catechist  and  those  of  the  children 
who  have  answered  the  formal  questions  most  cor 
rectly.  Here,  again,  the  children  receive  marks 
according  to  their  proficiency.  The  catechist  must 
prepare  his  questions  well,  make  them  lively  and 
sufficiently  familiar  to  engage  the  children  to  speak 
out,  and  there  may  even  be  little  repartees  on  either 
side.  This  game  is  best  carried  out  when  "  the 
children  have  said  a  great  deal  and  the  catechist 
very  little."* 

'•'  By  the  game  of  le  bon  point"  says  "  The  Method," 
• «  the  secret  has  been  found  of  constantly  repeating  to 
the  children  the  truths  which  we  desire  to  engrave 
upon  their  memory,  and  yet  not  wearying  them  by 
this  repetition."  It  consists  in  proposing  to  one  of 

*  "The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  part  i.,  chap,  iii.,  art.  iii. 
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the  children  who  has  already  shown  some  profi 
ciency  in  religious  knowledge  a  series  of  short,  clear, 
and  definite  questions  upon  a  mystery  or  a  proof, 
or  some  fundamental  truth  of  religion.  The  ques 
tions  are  put  one  after  another  to  the  child,  according 
to  his  capacity,  and  in  a  lively,  animated  way,  as  if 
in  a  kind  of  challenge.  When  the  chief  catechist — 
he  it  is  who  puts  the  questions — knows  how  to  keep 
up  the  interest,  all  the  audience  may  be  seen  taking 
part,  their  attention  redoubled,  and  they  almost 
hold  their  breath  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  victory. 
If  the  child  answers  well,  the  chief  gives  the  good 
mark — a  piece  of  stamped  cardboard.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  children  take  part  in  the  contest,  and 
the  good  mark  is  given  to  the  one  who  has  answered 
best.  An  additional  interest  is  sometimes  intro 
duced  by  the  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  to  give  the  good  marks  ;  one  of  the  catechists 
intervenes,  and  after  a  little  discussion  the  child 
receives  the  reward.  For  the  success  of  the  "  game  " 
the  questions  must  be  carefully  prepared — "  written 
out " — beforehand,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  clear 
and  quite  within  the  capabilities  of  the  children. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  catechist  should  be 
perfectly  master  of  himself,  keeping  a  cool  head, 
and  never  allowing  himself  to  be  put  out  by  wrong 
or  foolish  answers,  or  by  other  disturbing  causes.  He 
should,  moreover,  put  the  questions  in  a  bright,  lively 
manner.  The  game  of  le  bon  point  is,  as  has  been  said, 
the  most  perfect  when  the  child  says  much  and  the 
catechist  says  little.  "  If  you  make  long  speeches," 
says  M.  de  la  Ch6tardie,  "  the  children  will  be  wearied, 
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they  will  be  tired,  they  will  behave  badly,  and  they 
will  learn  nothing.  A  good  catechist  is  not  the  one 
who  speaks  the  best  and  oftenest,  but  one  who  can 
question  well."  It  is  also  important  to  repeat  the 
same  things  to  the  children,  to  give  them  the  same 
definitions,  the  same  proofs,  and  almost  always  in  the 
same  words.  By  this  means  the  ideas  will  be  im 
pressed  upon  their  memories,  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  doctrinal  language,  and  they  will 
answer  boldly  and  easily,  and  will  enjoy  being 
questioned.* 

The  questioning  is  followed  by  the  Instructions. 
The  instructions  should  be  formed  on  a  general 
plan.  Not  only  should  there  be  a  plan  for  each 
instruction — that  the  instruction  itself  may  be 
orderly,  with  a  definite  object,  and  well  divided — 
but  there  should  be  a  general  plan  for  all  the  in 
structions  of  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  shall  not  have  time  or  space  to  speak 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Catechism  further  than  to  say 
that  "The  Method"  contemplates  "The  Little 
Catechism "  of  one  year  ;  the  First  Communion 
Catechism  of  two  years  ;  and  the  Catechism  of  Per 
severance,  of  which  the  course  extends  to  three  or 
even  four  years.  The  plans  for  each  of  these  courses 
may  be  easily  conceived  without  our  going  into 
details.  Dupanloup  insists  that  every  instruction 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  beforehand.  He  him 
self  wrote  out  all  his  instructions  for  four  years,  each 
of  them  filling  fifteen  to  twenty  pages  of  manuscript. 
For  the  instructions,  three  principal  qualities  are 
*  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  part  i.,  chap,  iii.,  art.  iv. 
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indicated   in    "  The   Method  "  —  brevity,   clearness, 
and   decisive    proofs.     Lengthiness   in   instruction, 
the  same  book  tells  us,  generally  comes  from  want 
of  preparation  ;  the  catechist  is  vague,  he  repeats 
himself,  and  the  instruction  is  long.     When  it  is  too 
long,  the  children  retain  little  of  what  has  been  said. 
"  Believe  me,"  writes  St.  Francis  de  Sales  to  the 
Bishop  of  Belley,  "  the  more  you  tell  them,  the  less 
they  will  retain ;  and  the  less  you  tell  them,  the  more 
they  will  profit  by  it.    If  the  memory  of  the  audience 
is  too  heavily  loaded,  it  breaks  down,  just  as  too 
much   oil    extinguishes   lamps,    and    over- watering 
chokes  plants."     The  Bishop  is,  indeed,  speaking  of 
preachers,  but  what  he  says  is  at  least  equally  ap 
plicable  to  catechist s.     Clearness  is  another  quality 
essential  to  a  good  instruction.     It  arises  from  sim 
plicity  in  the  thoughts,  in  their  natural  and  distinct 
expression,  and  in  the  preciseness  of  the  method. 
To  make  sure  of  the  clearness  of  his  thoughts,  the 
catechist  must  not  only  himself  grasp  what  he  wishes 
to  say,  and  be  able  to  express  it  to  himself  distinctly 
— he  must  also  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  hearers, 
adopt  their  ideas,  and,  to  some  extent,  their  phrase 
ology,  and  be  sure,  not  only  that  he  will  be  under 
stood,  but  also  that  he  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
He  should  not  use  grand  words  or  technical  terms, 
and,  as  the  Catechism  is  a  familiar  instruction,  he 
should  not  speak  to  the  children  as  though  he  were 
addressing  them  from  a  platform.     A  methodical 
division  is  the  greatest  help  to  clearness.     Such  a 
division  will  be  complete  and  distinct,  and  it  should 
be  so  formulated  that  they  may  grasp  it,  and  thus 
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follow  the  catechist  by  the  help  of  the  division. 
The  proofs  also  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  and 
not  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  Proofs 
from  Holy  Scripture  are  the  best ;  but,  besides  these, 
short  proofs  from  reason,  comparisons  drawn  from 
the  daily  life  of  the  children  and  from  familiar  ob 
jects,  examples,  stories,  and  parables,  can  also  be 
used  to  drive  home  a  truth  or  lesson.* 

The  Homily  is  the  last  principal  part  of  "The 
Method."  The  instructions  teach  the  children 
their  duties  ;  the  homily  persuades  them  to  the 
practice  of  it — it  is,  above  all,  an  exhortation.  Not 
that  instruction  is  to  be  omitted,  neither  should 
exhortation  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  instruc 
tion  ;  but  the  main  object  of  each  should  be  different. 
And  that  the  homily  effectively  persuade,  the  homi- 
list  should  use  a  language  that  is  quite  fatherly, 
animated,  warm,  moving,  and  very  practical : 
nothing  purely  speculative,  nothing  empty,  nothing 
which  does  not  apply  directly  to  the  children, 
nothing  which  will  not  touch  them  on  some  point. 
If  the  homily  turn  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  it  can 
be  given  by  paraphrasing  the  Gospel,  or  by  taking 
for  the  subject  one  particular  point  in  it.  But  in 
either  case  the  point  aimed  at,  and  the  principal 
idea  of  the  subject,  should  be  given  out  clearly, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  homily  ; 
otherwise,  neither  the  earnest  instruction  nor  the 
earnest  exhortation  will  remain  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  "  If  you  say  wonderful  things,  but  do  not 

*  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  part  i.  chap,  iii.,  art.  vii., 
and  chap.  iv. 
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say  them  well,  you  say  nothing,"  says  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  "  Say  little,  and  say  it  well,  and  you  have  said 
much."  And  as  all  impressions,  however  strong,  last 
but  a  short  time  with  children,  it  is  necessary  often 
to  go  over  the  same  ground,  to  present  them  in  the 
same  homily  under  different  forms,  and,  if  they  are 
important,  to  treat  of  them  from  time  to  time  regu 
larly  every  year. 

For  the  homilies,  as  for  the  instructions,  a  plan 
should  be  sketched  out  beforehand,  noting  all  the 
subjects  which  will  be  treated  during  the  year  ; 
by  this  means  unnecessary  repetition  will  be  avoided, 
and  important  subjects  will  not  be  omitted.* 

We  have  now  treated  of  the  three  principal  parts 
of  the  Catechism — the  Questioning,  the  Instructions, 
and  the  Homily.  These  are  interspersed  by  Hymns, 
by  Prayers  said  in  common,  and  by  Admonitions. 
The  admonitions  are  the  few  words  which  are  ad 
dressed  by  the  head  catechist  from  time  to  time 
between  the  principal  exercises  by  way  of  notice  or 
of  exhortation.  They  may  turn  on  one  of  the  feasts 
of  the  week  or  on  the  faults  or  virtues  of  the  chil 
dren,  on  points  of  rule  which  have  been  broken,  on 
hints  as  to  pious  practices,  on  reproof  or  praise. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  dogmatic,  but  always  with 
a  moral  application.  The  words  should  be  simple, 
easy,  familiar,  and  fatherly.  "The  Method"  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  admonitions,  inasmuch  as 
they  frequently  supply  what  may  have  been 
omitted  in  the  instruction  or  homily,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  many  points  of  impor- 
*  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  part  i.,  chap,  v.,  art.  ii. 
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tance  which  could  not  well  find  place  in  the  length 
ened  address.  An  essential  point  for  the  full  benefit 
of  the  admonitions  is  recueillement  (recollection), 
for  which  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  perfect 
quiet,  and  the  children  be  absolutely  free  from  dis 
turbing  or  distracting  influence. 

Of  the  hymns  and  singing  we  need  only  say  that 
the  hymns  should  be  good  and  appropriate — if  such 
can  be  found — and  that  the  singing  should  always 
be  conducted  with  reverence  and  as  an  act  of  wor 
ship,  and  not  mere  recreation.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  hymns  not  only  brighten  up  the  exercises  and 
relieve  the  children,  especially  when  the  Catechism 
is  lengthy,  but  also  are  very  conducive  to  piety. 

The  two  great  characteristics  of  "  The  Method  " 
are  order  and  life. 

i.  There  is  order  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
children  enter  on  the  opening  of  the  doors,  singing 
a  hymn  as  they  advance  up  the  church  or  chapel 
to  take  their  seats.  Each  child  has  his  or  her  own 
seat,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  for  a  year.  The 
benches  are  divided  into  groups  ;  each  group  is 
called  a  quarter.  The  boys  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
central  passage,  the  girls  on  the  other.  At  the  end 
of  each  bench  sits  the  head  of  the  form,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  mark  the  attendances  of  the  children  of  his 
bench,  and  to  note  their  behaviour  and  attention. 
For  each  quarter  or  group  of  benches  there  is  an 
attendant ;  he  or  she  is  in  charge  of  the  heads  of  the 
forms  of  the  quarter,  notes  their  attendances  or 
absences,  sees  to  the  registration  of  the  children  of 
the  bench  in  the  case  of  a  head  being  absent,  and 
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exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  group. 
These  sit,  not  in  a  bench,  but  on  a  chair  outside  the 
last  bench  of  the  group.  An  "  intendant "  is  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  Catechism,  and  exercises  the  same 
duties  with  regard  to  the  assistants  as  these  do  with 
regard  to  the  heads  of  the  forms.  All  these  "  digni 
taries  "  are  children.  The  "  Method "  also  pro 
vides  for  several  catechists.  At  St.  Sulpice,  a 
Catechism  of  300  or  400  children  would  have  five 
catechists — presumably  priests,  or  at  least  clerics  ; 
these  assist  in  cassock  and  surplice.  One  of  them 
is  the  chief  of  the  Catechism.  He  stands  in  the 
sanctuary,  gives  out  the  notices,  remarks  on  the 
analyses,  distributes  the  pictures  which  serve  as 
rewards,  gives  the  signal  for  the  children  to  rise  or 
sit,  and,  when  necessary,  administers  the  public 
rebukes.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  movement  of  the 
Catechism,  the  centre  to  which  everything  converges. 
The  other  catechists  are  stationed  in  prominent 
positions  in  different  parts  of  the  Catechism.  They 
supervise,  but  they  do  not  speak  publicly,  except  to 
do  the  questioning  or  read  the  Gospel  and  give  the 
homily.  In  "  The  Method "  a  great  point  is 
made  of  this  regular  division  of  the  children  into 
forms  and  quarters,  and  of  the  "  dignitaries."  By 
the  first  order  is  preserved  and  confusion  is  avoided, 
for  not  only  does  every  child  know  at  once  the  place 
which  he  must  occupy,  but  a  discreet  grouping  of  the 
children  can  be  organized — those  who  might  be 
somewhat  unruly  can  be  separated,  and  a  judicious 
attention  can  be  paid,  where  desirable,  to  social 
distinctions.  The  selection  of  a  number  of  chil- 
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dren  as  "  dignitaries,"  and  appointing  them  heads 
of  forms,  assistants,  and  "  intendants "  is  a  great 
help  to  regularity  and  good  behaviour ;  every  child 
knows  that  regular  attendance,  good  behaviour,  and 
diligence  will  obtain  for  him  or  her  the  envied  dis 
tinction,  first,  of  being  head  of  the  form,  and  then 
possibly  to  the  successive  grades  of  honour.  The 
minor  reward  of  good  marks,  pictures,  books,  etc., 
also  promote  a  healthy  emulation.* 

2.  In  a  good  Catechism  all  goes  with  a  swing. 
There  is  life  and  movement  the  whole  time.  There 
are  no  intervals  ;  there  is  no  time  for  the  children  to 
talk*  or  to  gape,  or  to  loll.  Something  keeps  them 
occupied  throughout.  No  sooner  is  the  prepara 
tory  prayer  for  reverence  concluded  than  an  exer 
cise  at  once  commences — the  report  on  the  analyses ; 
and  when  that  is  finished  other  exercises  immedi 
ately  succeed.  Where  there  might  be  an  interval — 
e.g.,  when  the  catechist  comes  down  from  the  pulpit 
— the  time  is  occupied  with  a  hymn,  and  the  hymn 
begins  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  previous 
exercise.  Hence,  in  order  to  sustain  this  swing  and 
life,  the  necessity  of  having  everything  carefully 
prepared — the  questioning,  the  instruction,  the 
homily — all  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  children  and  interest 
them,  the  names  of  the  children  to  be  called  upon, 
the  tickets  of  good  marks,  the  "billets,"  the 
registers,  the  pictures  for  rewards — all  should  be  at 
hand  when  required,  that  there  may  be  no  hitch,  no 
occasion  for  waiting  for  or  sending  for  anything. 
*  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  part  i.,  chap,  vii.,  art.  i. 
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The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  which 
has  met  with  marvellous  success  in  France  in  those 
parishes  where  it  has  been  adopted.  To  point  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  is  no  argument 
against  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice,"  for  the  Cate 
chism  was  not  practised  throughout  France.  In  Paris 
the  best-worked  parish  is  that  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  Catechism  originated,  and  there  it 
is  seen  at  its  best.  Whether  "  The  Method  "  can 
be  carried  out  in  its  entirety  in  this  country  or  not, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  do  know  at  least  one 
Catholic  parish,  and  more  than  one  Anglican,  where 
it  has  worked  very  successfully.  In  any  case,  a 
method  of  religious  education  as  described  in  these 
pages,  backed  tip  as  it  is  with  a  long  roll  of  honour 
able  names  and  with  a  brilliant  record  of  service, 
deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  members  of 
this  Conference. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read  at  the  Conference 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Church  of 
England  Society  of  the  Catechism,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  association  may  be  of  some  interest. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  (i)  to  assist  those  who 
have  already  adopted  "  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice," 
and  (2)  to  spread  information  on  M  The  Method  " 
with  a  view  to  its  wider  use.  As  a  Society,  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  four  years,  and  it  has  now  a 
membership  of  over  one  hundred,  mostly  clergy, 
and  an  affiliation  of  about  ninety  parochial  "Cate- 
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chisms."  Each  affiliated  Catechism  pays  an  annual 
fee  of  five  shillings,  and  each  member  a  subscription 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  Society  holds  a 
general  meeting  each  year,  open  to  the  general 
public,*  and  an  annual  conference  of  members  and 
representatives  of  the  affiliated  Catechisms.  Re 
ferring  to  "The  Method  of  the  Catechism,"  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Society  of  the  Catechism  says  : 
u '  The  Method '  is  psychological  in  its  conception, 
and  aims  at  the  systematic  development  of  all  the 
faculties.  Its  various  parts  appeal  in  succession  to 
the  memory,  the  intelligence,  and  the  conscience 
and  will.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  word 
*  method '  in  this  connection.  c  The  Method  of  the 
Catechism '  is  a  method,  and  nothing  more — a  system 
of  teaching,  and  not  a  system  of  doctrine.  Any 
doctrines  might  be  taught  by  it." 

One  advantage  of  "  The  Method  of  the  Catechism  " 
is  that  when  desired  it  can  be  worked  with  the 
Sunday-school  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

The  Society  of  the  Catechism  has  produced  many 
useful  publications  intended  chiefly  for  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  they  are  of  general  use 
as  showing  the  Sulpician  system  in  practice.  It 
is  to  the  Society  that  all  catechists  are  indebted 
for  the  unabridged  translations  of  Dupanloup's 
"  Ministry  of  Catechizing  "  and  of  "  The  Method  of 
St.  Sulpice." 

W.   H.    COLOGAN. 

*  I  have  been  present  at  one  of  these  meetings  ;  it  was 
most  interesting. 
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IV 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  CHILDREN  FOR 
THE  SACRAMENTS 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  May  22,  1900,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  J.  E.  Canon  Crook.] 

IN  the  midst  of  the  heated  controversy  which  nowa 
days  rages  round  the  battle  of  the  schools,  no  one,  I 
think,  will  be  found  to  doubt  the  extreme  impor 
tance  of  the  great  work  of  education,  and  certainly 
no  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  deny  that 
instruction  in  religion  is  an  essential  part  of  true 
education.  For,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  this 
religious  instruction  is  not  merely  an  adjunct  to 
education  or  an  ornamental  excrescence,  but  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  it,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no 
true  education  at  all.  Any  system  of  instruction 
which  proposed  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  the  intel 
lect  and  of  the  memory,  but  did  not  also  attempt  to 
draw  out  and  to  train  the  powers  of  the  will,  would 
be  an  incomplete  system,  wanting  in  an  essential 
element  of  education,  and  undeserving,  therefore, 
of  the  name.  Again,  no  adequate  training  can  be 
given  to  the  powers  of  the  will  by  a  mere  enumera 
tion  or  inculcation  of  moral  or  ethical  truths  of  the 
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natural  order  ;  the  training  of  the  will  must  proceed 
on  Christian  principles  based  on  supernatural 
grounds.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  try  to 
form  children  in  habits  of  self-restraint,  sobriety, 
purity,  on  motives  of  a  merely  natural  morality  ; 
they  must  learn  these  things  through  the  example  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  and  by  the  teaching  of  His  Church. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  education  was  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  securing  intellectual  gymnastics  by 
formative  or  disciplinal  studies,  such  as  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  etc.  ; 
but  in  this  more  material  age  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  advancement  in  life,  and  so  is  made  to 
consist  in  the  more  obviously  practical  arts  and 
studies.  Both  these  ideas  are  contained  in  religious 
training,  which  is  not  merely  an  exercise  and  de 
velopment  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  but 
also  an  essential  preparation  for  true  happiness  and 
for  eternal  life. 

Now,  of  course,  the  proper  place  for  this  religious 
education — at  least,  in  its  elementary  stage — is  the 
home,  and  the  proper  persons  to  give  it  are  the 
parents.  The  watchful  care  and  authority  of  the 
father,  and,  still  more,  the  loving  advice  and  in 
struction  of  a  good  Christian  mother,  combined  with 
the  good  example  of  both  parents,  will  not  only 
instil  into  the  child's  mind  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
truths  and  practices  of  religion,  but  will  also  en 
gender  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  will  in 
sensibly  imbibe  the  principles  of  revelation,  and, 
with  the  highest  motives  constantly  kept  before  it, 
will  grow  up  innocent  and  pure,  forearmed  with  the 
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weapons  of  faith,  long  before  it  comes  to  the  know 
ledge  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  but  very  few  homes 
to  which  we  can  look  for  this  happy  result.  In 
many  cases  the  parents  will  not  take  the  trouble, 
either  by  word  or  example,  to  carry  out  the  Christ 
ian  instruction  of  the  children  whom  God  has  given 
them  ;  in  other  cases,  where  they  have  the  will, 
they  have  not  the  knowledge  or  the  capability  for 
imparting  the  requisite  instruction  ;  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  this  holy  duty  has — at  all  events, 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes — been  relegated  to 
the  Catholic  school,  and  has  become,  therefore,  in  a 
double  sense  the  special  care  of  the  pastor  of  souls, 
upon  whom  must  depend  almost  entirely  the  Catholic 
education  of  our  children. 

Of  all  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  his  missionary 
career,  none  can  be  more  dear  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
his  Divine  Master,  and  none  more  far-reaching  in 
its  effects,  than  the  care  of  the  little  ones  of  his  flock. 
No  work  can  so  strongly  enlist  his  sympathies, 
whether  of  the  natural  or  supernatural  order,  and 
none,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  the 
object  of  his  solicitude  and  his  predilection ;  for  it  is 
at  once  the  most  sure,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  his  duties. 

"  A  child,"  says  Cardinal  Gibbons,  "  is  susceptible 
of  impressions  at  a  very  early  age — much  earlier 
than  is  commonly  supposed — and  first  impressions 
last  the  longest."  And  this  explains  the  fact 
which  must  have  become  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  our 
pastoral  ministrations — that  many  and  many  a  man, 
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after  a  life  spent  in  forgetfulness  of  God  and  in 
neglect  of  his  religion,  has  been  led  on  his  death-bed 
to  reconciliation  and  peace  by  the  revival  in  his  mind 
of  the  early  religious  training  he  had  once  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  appalling 
increase  in  the  statistics  of  juvenile  crime  with 
which  the  press  daily  shocks  and  astonishes  us,  to 
what  must  we  attribute  the  robberies,  the  ruffianism, 
the  assaults,  the  murders,  the  suicides,  all  perpe 
trated  by  mere  boys,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
religious  instruction,  and  therefore,  too,  of  all  moral 
training,  from  the  godless  system  of  the  Board 
Schools  ? 

That  the  religious  instruction  of  children  is  a 
difficult,  laborious,  and  discouraging  task  no  one 
will  deny  ;  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  reared  and  the  in 
different  character  of  many  of  our  so-called  Catholic 
homes  make  it  ten  times  more  difficult,  more 
laborious,  and  more  discouraging.  Still,  children  are 
now  sent  to  school  at  such  a  very  early  age  that  we 
may  generally  hope  that  we  have  to  work  on  a  virgin 
soil,  and  that  the  child's  mind  is  in  our  charge— 
sicut  lutum  in  manu  figuli — to  receive  such  Christian 
impressions  as  we  are  able  to  print  upon  it.  We 
shall,  moreover,  be  sustained  under  the  difficulties 
of  our  work  by  a  sense  of  its  extreme  importance. 
For  the  training  we  are  now  giving  to  the  children  of 
our  flock  is  to  form  the  future  generation  of  the 
Church.  Says  the  Council  of  Bordeaux  :  "  Juventus 
enim  spes  ac  soboles  reipublicae."  The  little  ones 
now  under  our  instruction  will  be  the  fathers  and 
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mothers  of  the  coming  generation,  and  the  future 
hope  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  so  that  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  clergy  in  fulfilling  this  great  duty  of  instruct 
ing  the  young  depends  the  future  of  the  Church, 
which,  in  fact,  our  present  labour  is  directly  influ 
encing. 

Now,  in  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young, 
nothing,  I  suppose,  can  be  compared  in  importance 
with  the  due  preparation  for,  and  administration  of, 
the  two  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greatness  and 
dignity,  but  also  because  they  must  ever  be  the  chief 
means  by  which  perseverance  in  faith  and  virtue  is 
to  be  maintained. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  the  first  question  that  meets  us  is,  At  what  age 
is  it  advisable  to  prepare  children  for  their  first 
confession  ?  From  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
it  is  clear  that  everyone  is  bound  to  confess  once 
in  the  year — "  postquam  ad  annos  discretionis 
pervenit."  And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious  : 
before  that  time  children  are  incapable  of  sin  ; 
once  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  they  are  capable 
of  it,  and  may  possibly  commit  it.  If  so,  they  are 
bound  to  confess  within  the  year,  and  should  there 
fore  be  made  ready  for  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  clear  in  individual  cases 
when  the  years  of  discretion  have  been  attained. 
Lehmkuhl  says  :  "  A  septimo  setatis  anno,  imo  pro 
regione  et  indole  puerorum  etiam  maturius  eos  in- 
struere  debet  (parochus)  circa  confessionem,  atque 
ad  earn  instituendam  adducere,  ne  forte  si  peccatum 
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grave  commiserint,  misere  in  eo  tabescant."  It  is 
obvious  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  capable  of  sin  he 
is  not  only  capable  of  confession,  but  in  need  of  it 
and  entitled  to  it  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine 
when  this  is,  and  I  think  the  only  real  solution  in 
individual  cases  is  to  be  found  (within  certain  broad 
limits)  solely  in  the  judgment  of  the  pastor.  So 
much  depends  on  the  circumstances  that  surround  the 
child,  and  on  his  own  temperament  and  disposition, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule.  At  seven  years  old  some  are  as  innocent  as 
angels  ;  others,  brought  up  amidst  habits  of  sin, 
awake  to  reason  and  to  malice  at  the  same  moment. 
Some  at  six  are  bright  and  intelligent  ;  others,  years 
older,  are  still  incapable  of  understanding  the  neces 
sary  instruction.  Nor  are  writers  on  pastoral 
theology  at  all  agreed  on  this  question,  their  views, 
no  doubt,  being  modified  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  own  country.  What  we  may  safely  lay  down 
is  that  the  priest  in  charge  of  children  should  keep 
on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  a  child  of 
about  seven  is  awakening  to  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  instructing 
him  and  preparing  him  for  confession.  We  are  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  that  all  pastoral  theologians 
strongly  reprobate  the  practice,  apparently  prevalent 
in  some  places,  of  regarding  the  child's  confession 
only  as  a  preparation  for  his  Communion,  and  of 
not  admitting  him  to  it  until  he  is  also  being  pre 
pared  for  First  Communion. 

The  next  question,  perhaps,  would  be  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  children  may  be  best  prepared  for 
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their  first  confession.  I  venture  to  think  it  most 
important  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  priest  should 
retain  the  work  of  preparation  in  his  own  hands, 
and  not  depend  too  much  on  the  help  given  by  the 
teachers  in  school,  even  though  they  may  be  Religious. 
My  reasons  for  this  are  :  (i)  That  no  one  but  a  priest 
can  really  teach  children  the  correct  way  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  :  he  alone 
can  impart  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  essential  parts, 
and  inculcate  the  right  way  of  telling  the  sins  in 
confession.  (2)  Because  I  think  in  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  where  this  preparation  has  been  left 
entirely  to  the  teachers,  however  good  and  clever, 
the  confession  has  become  a  sort  of  memory  lesson, 
and  the  children  will  occupy  themselves  entirely  in 
exact  compliance  with  the  external  form,  in  correct 
recital  of  the  prayers,  and  in  reproducing  the  list 
of  sins  which  they  have  heard  in  class,  but  will 
have  no  thought  left  for  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  Sacrament,  nor  any  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in  comes  home  to  them 
selves  personally.  Both  these  reasons  are  based 
on  the  same  fact,  which  is  that  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  teachers  can  only  deal  with  the  children 
as  a  class  and  in  general,  the  priest  alone  can  act 
upon  them  individually. 

In  regard  to  the  requisite  knowledge  of  religious 
truths,  with  such  schools  as  we  have  there  will 
usually  be  little  difficulty ;  but  the  pastor  will,  of 
course,  satisfy  himself  that  each  child  possesses 
it,  and  he  will  then  himself  give  them  the  special 
preparation  necessary  for  receiving  the  Sacra- 
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ment.  And  for  this  latter  purpose  it  may  be  found 
useful  to  see  them  singly  in  the  confessional 
itself  for  the  two  or  three  final  instructions,  and 
before  they  come  for  the  actual  confession.  This, 
however,  may  not  be  always  convenient,  and  I  only 
mention  it  as  a  practice  which  has  been  found 
useful  to  many.  Some  experienced  confessors  have 
thought  it  better  not  to  hear  the  first  confessions  in 
the  confessional  at  all,  but  to  admit  the  children 
to  a  more  familiar  kind  of  interview,  lest  they  should 
be  overawed  or  frightened  by  the  unaccustomed 
solemnity  of  the  surroundings.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  children  nowadays  are  so  easily  overawed, 
and  even  if  they  were,  the  plan  I  suggest — of  giving 
the  last  instruction  or  two  in  the  confessional — 
would  accustom  them  to  it  ;  indeed,  the  greater 
solemnity  and  air  of  religion  thereby  imparted  to  the 
confession  would  be  very  beneficial  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

All  children  who  have  made  their  first  confession 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  confessing  at 
intervals  during  the  year,  and  judging  from  the  rules 
promulgated  in  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods,  this 
should  be  at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  the  Ember- 
days  being  often  suggested  as  a  means  of  fixing  the 
date.  Many  zealous  priests  find  it  possible,  as  it 
certainly  is  most  useful,  to  hear  such  children  once 
a  month.  But  in  large  missions,  where  the  occupa 
tions  of  the  priest  are  numerous  and  there  are  many 
children  to  be  heard,  it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult 
to  see  them  more  than  the  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  this,  I  think,  will  generally  be  found 
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sufficient.  It  is  very  important,  and,  indeed, 
ordered  by  our  Diocesan  Synod,  that  a  special  time 
should  be  set  apart  for  these  confessions,  reserved 
for  the  children  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  adults. 
It  is  also,  I  think,  most  important  that  the  priest 
should  allow  himself  sufficient  time  to  deal  ade 
quately  with  each  case.  It  is  by  patient  and  careful 
treatment  of  children  in  the  confessional  that  their 
consciences  are  formed  and  enlightened,  their  souls 
trained  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  their  spiritual  life 
safeguarded  and  fostered.  If  the  confessor  leaves 
time  for  the  questions,  exhortations,  and  advice 
suited  to  each  case,  and  to  the  children's  capacity, 
they  will  soon  realize  the  meaning  of  their  act,  and 
fall  into  the  way  of  confessing  carefully,  sincerely, 
and  profitably.  But  if  they  are  hurried  through 
in  a  formal  and  perfunctory  manner,  the  act  loses 
all  its  vitality,  the  confession  becomes  a  mere  form, 
and  the  mischief  probably  is  never  remedied  as  long 
as  they  live.  It  would  be  well,  then,  for  the  pastor 
to  take  only  a  few  at  a  time,  say  fifteen,  or  at  most 
twenty.  He  can  then  deal  adequately  with  each 
case  without  exposing  either  his  own  patience  or 
that  of  the  children  to  too  severe  a  test,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  our  Diocesan  Law  (Synod. 
Dioc.  Westm.,  III.,  c.  3,  No.  22).  "  Deputetur 
tempus  speciale,  cum  caeteri  fideles  non  concurrant 
ad  tribunal,  pro  confessionibus  discipulorum  scho- 
larum  diurnarum.  Seorsim  omnino,  et  quantum 
fieri  potest,  di verso  tempore,  pueri  et  puellae  ad  hoc 
congregentur  (pauci  simul  ne  toedium  generetur), 
et  quidem  in  Ecclesia,  nisi  alius  ab  Archiepiscopo 
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loco  designetur."     (Archbishop  Manning  permitted 
the  use  of  a  classroom  for  this  purpose.) 

In  hearing  the  confessions  of  very  young  children 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their 
dispositions,  and  a  doubt  will  arise  sometimes 
whether  we  ought  to  give  or  withhold  absolution. 
Some,  it  would  seem  from  pastoral  theologians,  over 
come  this  difficulty  by  never  giving  absolution  at 
all  until  the  child  is  being  prepared  for  First  Com 
munion.  But  this  is  only  escaping  Scylla  to  fall 
into  Charybdis,  for  (i)  a  confession  without  absolu 
tion  is  no  Sacrament  at  all,  but  only  a  parody  of  one, 
and  (2)  many  a  child  under  such  a  regime  is  deprived 
of  a  Sacrament  which  he  needs,  and  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  Moreover,  the  practice  is  condemned  by 
I.  Cone.  Prov.  Westm.  Dec.  xix.,  No.  3  :  "  Pueri 
doli  capaces,  ad  confessionem  non  solum  admittendi 
sed  attrahendi  sunt ;  eisque  rite  dispositis  absolutio 
danda.  Quare  non  probandus  usus  absolutionem 
differendi,  donee  ad  primam  communionem  admit- 
tantur."  I  suppose  the  grounds  of  our  doubt  as 
to  the  children's  dispositions  may  be  chiefly  three  : 

(1)  We    cannot   ascertain    that    they    have   the 
necessary  sorrow  or  purpose  of  amendment ;  or— 

(2)  We  judge  from  their  careless  and  inattentive 
manner   that   they   do  not  realize  what   they  are 
doing  ;  or — 

(3)  We  find  their  accusations  confused  and  im 
perfect,  if  not  unintelligible. 

As  to  the  first,  which  is  doubtless  also  the  most 
important,  let  us  consider  what  is  our  duty  and  our 
practice,  when,  in  confessing  an  adult,  we  have 
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doubts  as  to  his  sorrow  and  his  propositum.  Do 
we  not,  then  and  there,  try  with  all  our  power  to 
incite  him  to  sorrow,  and  so  dispose  him  for  the 
Sacrament  ?  And  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  to 
do  also  in  the  case  of  children.  And  in  general  this 
is  not  such  a  very  hard  task.  The  hearts  of  children 
being  yet  guileless,  and  not  controlled  by  passions 
of  long  standing,  are  far  more  easily  moved  to  sorrow 
for  sin  than  the  hearts  of  adults.  And  if  the  priest 
will  put  before  them  in  a  way  suited  to  their  capacity 
the  malice  of  sin,  God's  hatred  of  it,  His  love  for 
us,  Christ's  sufferings,  the  risk  to  which  we  have 
exposed  ourselves,  etc.,  he  will  generally  succeed  in 
moving  them  to  sorrow,  and  disposing  them  for 
absolution.  As  to  a  careless,  inattentive  manner, 
we  must  not  necessarily  infer  from  it  that  the  child 
is  indifferent  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sacrament. 

Levity  and  thoughtlessness  are  incidental  to  child 
hood,  and  are  no  sign  of  unfitness  for  confession, 
nor  is  curiosity  as  to  new  surroundings,  etc.  Some 
children,  of  course,  are  thoughtful  and  recollected, 
but  we  must  beware  of  making  them  a  standard 
for  all. 

Lastly,  if  we  find  that  the  confession  itself  is 
confused  and  imperfect,  we  must  remember  that 
after  all  it  is  with  a  child  we  are  dealing,  and  that 
one  is  only  bound  to  confess  according  to  his 
capacity.  The  theologian  is  expected  to  confess 
like  a  theologian ;  the  layman  of  mature  years  is 
expected  to  confess  like  a  man  of  formed  judg 
ment  ;  the  child  is  only  expected  to  confess  like  a 
child.  And  if  a  child  confesses  in  a  confused  way 
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because  he  knows  no  better,  he  is  not  necessarily 
indisposed,  and  by  a  little  trouble  the  priest  can 
elicit  a  clear  confession  from  him,  and  so  absolve 
him  without  any  scruple.  And  even  should  he  not 
have  succeeded  in  disposing  the  child  under  either 
of  these  three  heads  so  well  as  he  would  wish,  never 
theless,  unless  he  discovers  a  perverse  will  or  attach 
ment  to  sin,  which  in  a  child  will  be  rare,  let  him, 
after  doing  his  best,  absolve  the  child,  falling  back 
with  Frassinetti  on  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas, 
that  it  is  not  sin  in  itself  that  places  an  obex  to  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments,  but  the  attachment  to 
sin,  and  that  where  this  is  absent  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  duly  follows  in  such  cases  as  we  have 
supposed. 

Finally,  there  are  two  instructions  to  confessors 
of  children,  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention.  The 
first  is  that  they  should  exercise  great  caution  in 
questioning  children  de  sexto,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  teaching  them  what  perhaps  they  do  not 
already  know.  Better  far  to  tolerate  a  certain 
defect  in  integrity  in  the  child's  confession  ;  for, 
after  all,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  only  bound  to  confess 
as  well  as  he  knows  how  ;  and  if  from  want  of  know 
ledge  he  does  not  fully  express  the  species  of  his 
sins,  this  is  a  far  less  evil  than  for  the  confessor,  by 
incautious  questioning,  to  give  scandal,  or  to  teach 
him  evil  which  was  previously  unknown.  And  the 
second  instruction  is,  in  dealing  with  our  child- 
penitents,  to  be  very  careful  never  to  scold  or  speak 
harshly  whilst  the  confession  is  in  progress.  A 
hasty  or  an  angry  word  may  be  quite  enough  to  scare 
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the  child  and  freeze  up  all  his  confidence,  and  it 
will  then  be  quite  impossible  to  extract  a  truthful 
confession  from  him.  St.  Alphonsus  says  :  "  Cum 
pueris  adhibere  debet  confessarius  omnem  chari- 
tatem,  et  modos  suaviores  quantum  fieri  potest." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  confessions  of  children, 
and  now  as  to  a  still  more  important  subject — their 
preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.  Fr.  Heuser, 
editor  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Record,  truly 
says  that  "  the  student  of  pastoral  theology  has  few 
things  to  learn  which  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  souls  and  the  growth  and  prosperous  con 
dition  of  the  Church  than  the  practice  which  is 
observed  in  preparing  children  for  their  First  Com 
munion.  Rightly  considered,  that  practice  is  the 
hinge  and  pivot  upon  which  the  entire  pastoral  work 
turns.  It  acts  forward  and  backward,  and  affects 
the  movement  of  every  other  portion  of  the  parochial 
care."  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  sublime  duties 
of  a  priest's  missionary  life,  replete  with  blessings 
for  his  parish  and  for  himself.  No  effort,  therefore, 
should  be  spared  to  bring  about  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  which  it  involves.  A  fervent  First  Com 
munion  is  often  followed  by  frequent  participation 
of  the  Sacraments  through  life,  and  a  steady  per 
severance  in  virtue.  But  when  that  sacred  duty  is 
ill  prepared  for,  and  perhaps  hardly  understood,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  recipients  will  persevere  in  face 
of  the  temptations  to  which  youth  is  exposed. 

According  to  the  usage  which  prevailed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Eucharist  was 
administered  to  infants  immediately  after  Baptism, 
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under  the  species  of  wine,  and  through  a  golden 
tube  or  spoon.  But  for  several  centuries  this 
practice  has  been  given  up  in  the  Latin  Church, 
though  it  still  obtains  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Greek. 
The  present  law,  as  expressed  in  the  ritual,  is  :  "  lis 
qui  propter  aetatis  imbecillitatem  nondum  hujus 
Sacramenti  cognitionem  et  gustum  habent,  adminis- 
trari  non  debet."  The  age  at  which  children  are 
to  be  admitted  to  their  First  Communion  is  not  fixed, 
and  depends  very  much  on  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  the  degree  of  preparation  shown  in  each  case, 
and  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
writers  on  this  subject,  some  advocating  a  very  early 
age,  others  unwilling  to  admit  them  till  they  are 
fourteen.  Lehmkuhl  says  that  the  phrase  "  years 
of  discretion  "  is  to  be  understood  in  a  more  ex 
tended  sense  in  dealing  with  the  Holy  Eucharist 
than  with  Penance,  and  he  thinks  that  children 
should  not  be  admitted  till  they  are  fully  nine,  nor 
their  Communion  deferred  beyond  the  age  of  twelve. 
Dr.  Stang,  the  Louvain  professor,  would  fix  their 
twelfth  year,  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
the  doctors  in  the  Temple.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
we  have  no  synodal  law  on  the  subject.  Cardinal 
Manning  expressed  his  wish  in  Synod  that  no  chil 
dren  should  be  presented  either  for  Communion  or 
Confirmation  until  they  were  over  ten,  but  no  decree 
or  law  was  made  on  the  subject.  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
whilst  he  was  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  a  synodal  allo 
cution  to  his  clergy,  ordered  that  all  children  of  seven 
years  old  should  make  their  first  confession,  that 
afterwards  they  should  be  heard  four  times  a  year, 
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at  the  Ember  seasons  :  that  at  nine  years  old  they 
should  be  admitted  to  their  First  Communion,  and 
that  henceforth  they  should  go  to  confession  and 
Communion  once  every  month. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  nine  is  rather  too  young, 
and  the  Cardinal  himself,  later  on  in  his  career, 
seems  to  have  modified  somewhat  his  first  opinion. 
For,  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  in  his  allocution 
to  the  clergy  in  his  forty-first  Diocesan  Synod,  he 
directed  "  that  the  age  for  admission  of  children  to 
First  Communion  in  this  diocese  is  fixed  as  being 
ordinarily  within  the  eleventh  year  of  a  child's  age." 

On  this  point,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Father  Dieulin  (in  his  pastoral  work,  "  Le  bon  Cure 
au  XIXme  Siecle" ) :  that  at  such  an  early  age  children 
can  hardly  understand  all  the  import  of  so  august 
a  ceremony,  or  gather  all  its  advantages  ;  and  in 
their  future  battle  with  temptation  the  recollection 
of  their  First  Communion  will  be  of  too  vague  and 
distant  a  kind  to  be  of  much  profit  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  warns  the  parish  priest  not  to 
defer  it  till  the  passions  have  had  time  to  grow  and 
to  acquire  force.  He  would  have  the  sacred  cere 
mony  take  place  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
when  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  will  counter 
balance  the  growth  of  the  passions,  and  prove  an 
antidote  to  increasing  temptation,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  mind  is  sufficiently  formed  to 
retain  a  vivid  recollection  through  life  of  the  day  of 
First  Communion.  This  remembrance  has  often  been 
found  to  be  a  great  help  towards  repentance  and 
amendment  in  after-life. 
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The  next  question  is  as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted 
in  preparing  the  children  for  First  Communion,  and 
here  three  things  are  to  be  observed  :  (i)  The  general 
or  more  remote  preparation  ;  (2)  the  special  instruc 
tions  for  the  Sacrament  ;  and  (3)  the  spiritual  pre 
paration  of  the  soul.  The  best  remote  preparation 
is  a  thoroughly  Christian  home,  and  the  training  of 
a  good  Catholic  school.  In  too  many  cases,  alas  ! 
the  latter  alone  can  be  relied  on,  and  even  that  is 
much  hampered  and  lessened  in  its  effects  by  the 
want  of  the  former.  Besides  the  general  training 
and  instruction  in  religion  which  the  children  receive 
in  school,  the  priest  should  for  at  least  a  year  have 
specially  under  his  observation  those  whose  time 
for  First  Communion  is  at  hand.  "  Anno  Com- 
munionem  primam  praecedenti,"  says  the  Synod  of 
Eichstadt,  "  parochus  majorem  jam  adhibeat  soli- 
citudinem  invigilandi  iis,  quos  in  numerum  neo- 
communicantium  adscribendos  elegerit."  And 
during  this  year  he  can  generally  ascertain  with 
tolerable  certainty  which  of  the  candidates  he  is  to 
retain,  and  which  to  reject. 

The  special  instructions  should  not  occupy  very 
much  time  ;  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  is  the 
time  proposed  by  most  writers  for  this  purpose. 
"  The  subject-matter  should  be,"  says  Dr.  Stang, 
"  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  Re 
demption,  a  review  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  those  of  the  Church,  and  a  careful  instruction 
on  grace  and  on  the  value  of  the  Sacraments  ; 
then  the  rest  of  the  time  is  to  be  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  But  Father 
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Dieulin  very  justly  points  out  that  these  instructions 
are  not  to  be  mere  recitals  of  catechism  ;  a  purely 
intellectual  exercise  would  injure  rather  than 
nourish  the  children's  reverence  for  holy  things. 
The  priest,  in  his  First  Communion  class,  must  appeal 
rather  to  their  moral  sense,  and  let  his  instructions 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  meditations  and 
prayer.  No  more  useful  or  lasting  preparation  for 
a  good  Communion  could  possibly  be  made  than  to 
instil  into  his  pupils  the  practice  of  devout,  intelli 
gent,  and  attentive  prayer,  and  no  more  fitting  time 
could  be  found  for  implanting  in  them  a  practical 
belief  in,  and  an  earnest  love  of,  our  blessed  Lord  in 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  In  fact,  then, 
the  special  instructions  will,  as  it  were,  run  into  and 
form  part  of  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  soul 
for  the  reception  of  her  Divine  Guest.  This,  how 
ever,  will  chiefly  consist  in  the  more  frequent  con 
fession  required  from  the  candidates  for  First  Com 
munion.  By  this  means  the  priest  will  be  able  to 
watch  over  the  destruction  of  sin  and  of  sinful  habits, 
the  overcoming  and  guarding  against  temptations, 
the  growth  of  the  soul  in  virtue,  the  formation  of 
habits  of  prayer  and  of  union  with  God.  It  will  be 
useful  also  to  suggest  to  the  children  that  they  should 
do  something  special  for  God  during  their  time  of 
preparation — some  act,  e.g.,  of  mortification,  of 
self-restraint,  or  whatever  else  may  seem  to  arise  out 
of  the  matter  of  their  confessions.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  days  the  children  may  be  conducted 
through  a  spiritual  retreat,  with  very  great  profit 
and  edification.  In  this  way,  then,  by  a  general 
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watchfulness  over  the  likely  candidates,  by  special 
instructions  when  the  time  draws  near,  and  by  a 
careful  training  in  virtue,  especially  through  a 
frequent  use  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the 
zealous  priest  will  be  able  to  fulfil  that  most  im 
portant  duty  of  preparing  his  little  charges  for  a 
devout  and  fruitful  Communion.  As  to  the  cere 
mony  itself,  all  pastoral  theologians  are  agreed  that 
it  should  be  made  as  solemn,  as  devout,  and  as 
impressive  as  possible.  Many  recommend  Low 
Sunday  as  a  suitable  day,  because  some  of  the  candi 
dates  may  be  already  bound  to  the  duty  of  Easter 
Communion,  and  so  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
discharging  their  obligation  ;  whilst,  of  course,  on 
Easter  Sunday  itself,  the  greater  occupation  of  the 
priest's  time,  and  the.  superior  solemnity  of  the 
Easter  festival,  would  render  that  day  less  suitable. 
Corpus  Christi  is  also  often  recommended  for  the 
purpose,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  When  the  day 
is  fixed,  due  announcement  should  be  made  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  parishioners,  and  their  sympathy 
and  prayers  enlisted  for  the  children.  The  parents 
in  particular  should  be  exhorted  to  show  their 
interest  in  the  event,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  pro 
mote  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  day.  If, 
where  convenient,  they  would  accompany  their 
children  to  the  altar,  great  edification  would  be 
given,  and  great  blessings  brought  to  their  homes. 
The  altar  should  be  adorned  as  for  a  great  festival, 
the  most  precious  vestments  and  ornaments  used, 
and  the  church  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Dean  O'Kane,  Dr.  Stang,  and  other  writers  approve 
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of  the  girls  being  dressed  in  white.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  experienced  priest  object  to  this 
practice,  as  tending  to  fill  the  female  mind  with 
vanity  and  other  thoughts  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  act  they  are  performing.  But  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
such  frivolous  and  feather-brained  girls  will  be  the 
exception,  and  that  the  useful  and  laudable  practice 
of  so  many  parishes,  and  even  countries,  should  not 
be  held  answerable  for  their  levity  and  conceit. 
Dean  O'Kane  recommends  that  the  direction  of  the 
rubric  as  to  separating  the  sexes  at  the  Communion 
rails,  which  can  so  seldom  be  carried  out  on  ordinary 
occasions,  should  at  all  events  be  the  rule  at  First 
Communions,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  so  arranging.  In  some  diocesan  pastorals  a 
solemn  Mass,  where  possible,  is  prescribed,  but  in 
the  absence  of  such  order  it  would  seem  that  a 
low  Mass  would  better  suit  the  occasion,  as  tending 
more  to  secure  the  attention  and  devotion  of  the 
children.  The  priest  may  laudably  and  usefully 
address  a  few  earnest  words  after  the  Gospel  to  the 
communicants,  and  some  teacher  or  trustworthy 
person  should  be  commissioned  to  place  them  at 
the  rails  in  due  time  and  order.  Some  writers 
recommend  that  after  the  Mass  the  priest  should 
himself  lead  their  thanksgiving,  so  as  to  start  them 
once  for  all  in  the  most  fruitful  mode  of  entertaining 
their  Divine  Guest.  And  either  then,  or  later  in 
the  day,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  preside  over 
the  renewal  of  their  baptismal  vows.  Father 
Dieulin  and  other  writers  strongly  recommend  that  a 
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memorial  card  should  be  given  to  the  children,  and 
some  little  book  or  present  from  the  priest,  and  that 
as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  enabled  to  spend 
the  day  as  a  holiday.  It  would  be  well  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  enrol  the  children  in 
whatever  confraternity  may  exist  in  the  parish  as  a 
help  to  preserve  the  impressions  of  their  First  Com 
munion,  and  to  persevere  through  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  religion. 

With  this  I  end,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that,  how 
ever  troublesome  or  trying  to  our  patience  the  holy 
duty  may  be,  nothing  can  be  more  important  or 
more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  our  instruction 
of  children  for  Confession  and  Communion.  "  An 
old  soldier,"  said  Major  Pendennis,  "  can't  be 
better  employed  than  in  teaching  a  young  one  the 
use  of  his  sword,"  and  surely  we  who  are  growing  old 
in  the  army  of  our  Master  cannot  find  a  holier  or 
more  profitable  employment  than  in  teaching  the 
young  the  right  use  of  those  Sacraments  which  are 
to  be  their  weapons  in  the  battle,  their  passport  to 
victory,  and  the  pledge  of  their  eternal  crown. 

JOHN  EDWARD  CROOK. 
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V 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  PIOUS  PENITENTS 

[Read  at  Southend,  July  24,  1900,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Cologan.] 

"  Pious  Penitents  "—The  three  "  ways  "—The  Priest's 
duty  towards  "  pious  penitents  " — Three  special  helps 
to  perfection  :  mental  prayer,  mortification,  frequent 
ing  the  Sacraments  —  General  directions  —  Ad 
Directorem. 

LET  us  first  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  "  pious 
penitent."  When  is  a  penitent  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  may  be  described  as  "  pious,"  and  merit 
special  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  spiritual 
director  ?  Now,  although  all  handbooks  of  moral 
theology  have  a  chapter  "  de  pcenitentibus  piis," 
yet  none  that  I  have  read  distinctly  define  the  term. 
St.  Alphonsus  does,  indeed,  give  us  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  is  meant,  but  he  heads  the  chapter  on  this 
subject,  "  Quo  Modo  se  Gerere  Debet  Confessarius 
in  Diregendis  Animabus  Spiritualibus."  In  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  chapter  (n.  121)  he  applies 
to  the  confessor  words  addressed  by  the  Almighty 
to  the  prophet  Jeremias  :  "  Behold,  I  have  placed 
thee  over  the  nations  that  thou  shouldst  uproot 
and  disperse  and  build  and  plant."  The  confessor 
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must  not  only  uproot  the  vices  of  the  penitents,  he 
must  also  plant  in  them  the  seeds  of  virtue. 
"  Therefore,"  says  the  saint,  "  when  the  confessor 
perceives  that  the  penitent  is  keeping  himself  free 
from  mortal  sin,  he  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  lead 
him  into  the  way  of  perfection  and  of  divine  love, 
representing  to  him  the  claim  which  God  has  upon 
his  love,  and  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  loved  us  even  to  dying  upon  the  Cross 
for  us,  and  also  the  dangerous  condition  of  all 
those  souls  who,  being  called  by  God  to  a  more 
perfect  life,  resist  the  call."  And  in  the  following 
paragraph  (n.  122)  he  expresses  the  same  thought  : 
"  Therefore  the  prudent  confessor,  when  he  perceives 
that  a  certain  soul  has  a  horror  of  mortal  sin,  and  a 
desire  to  progress  in  divine  love,"  etc. 

In  chapter  vii.,  section  iii.,  St.  Alphonsus  treats 
"  de  personis  devotis  .  .  .  quae  frequenter  accedunt 
ad  communionem."  Hence  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  these  and  "  animae  spirituales "  of 
chapter  ix.,  the  latter  being  apparently  beginners, 
the  former  the  more  advanced  ;  nevertheless  in 
chapter  ix.  his  directions  apply  quite  as  much  to 
the  advanced  as  to  beginners.  Most  moralists  treat 
under  the  term  "  poenitentes  pii  "  novices  together 
with  proficients,  giving  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  treatise  special  directions  for  each 
class. 

Hence  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  ideas.  I  would 
call  a  "  devout  "  or  "  pious  "  soul  one  who  lives 
habitually  free  from  mortal  sin,  and  is  really  desirous 
of  serving  God  and  earnest  in  taking  the  means  to 
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do  so.  Devotion,  directly  speaking,  consists  in  the 
ready  will  to  serve  God,  and  piety  is  a  filial  love  of 
God — together  with  worship,  praise,  thanksgiving — 
and  of  those  things  which  are  His,  or  in  which  He 
is  interested,  for  His  sake  ;  it  is  a  form  of  divine 
charity.  Piety  and  devotion  may  exist  in  im 
perfect  souls,  but  they  presuppose  a  desire  of  per 
fection.  Wherever,  then,  we  find  a  soul  endeavour 
ing  to  keep  free  from  mortal  sin  and  from  deliberate 
venial  sins  of  the  graver  kinds,  with  at  least  an 
initial  love  of  God,  a  soul  that  prays  (I  do  not  say 
"  given  to  prayer,"  that  is  a  stage  in  advance), 
avoiding  the  dangerous  occasions  of  sin,  a  soul  really 
in  earnest,  that  soul  is  pious  and  devout.  A 
spiritual  soul  I  take  to  be  one  whose  spiritual  sense 
is  more  highly  developed,  who  is  habitually  more 
closely  united  to  God,  has  been  more  tried  and 
approved,  and  has  probably  received  higher  graces 
with  which  the  soul  has  co-operated. 

From  true  piety  and  devotion  we  must  distinguish 
hysteria  and  emotion,  and  a  false  and  solely  exterior 
devotion  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
outward  forms — vocal  prayers,  generally  with  much 
jangling  of  beads,  frequenting  the  church  to  the 
neglect  of  duty,  lighting  of  votive  candles  when 
someone  is  looking,  combined  with  little  or  no  care 
to  keep  from  sin.  Such  persons  are  unmortified, 
proud,  wanting  in  obedience  and  charity,  impatient 
under  correction,  and  reckless  in  their  speech. 
Such  "  pious  "  penitents  often  do  more  harm  than 
great  sinners. 

Dr.  Schieler  speaks  of  another  class  of  women, 
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"  quae  sunt  captae  amore  confessarii.  Malum  pro- 
fecto,  quo  non  ipsae  tantum  in  perniciem  ruunt,  sed 
etiam  confessarium,  nisi  eas  dimittat,  ruinae  parti- 
cipem  reddunt."  The  confessor  must  reprimand 
them  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  they  may 
enter  into  themselves  and  strive  after  true  and  solid 
piety.  If  he  be  not  successful  he  must  quit  himself 
of  them.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  always  be  best 
in  such  cases,  and  especially  for  young  priests,  that 
the  penitent  be  told  to  go  to  another  confessor.* 
With  these  false  forms  of  piety  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  further  in  this  paper. 

As  in  the  physical  life  there  are  stages  of  growth- 
infancy,  youth,  maturity,  so  in  the  spiritual  life 
there  are  three  "  ways  "  or  "  paths  "  of  progress— 
the  via  purgativa,  the  via  illuminativa,  the  via 
unitiva.  In  physical  life  there  is  a  climax,  after 
which  comes  decline,  and  eventually  death.  Such 
condition  is  not  contemplated  in  the  spiritual  life. 
The  true  course  is  progress — not  ultimate  decline. 
Mortal  sin  is  a  violation  of  God's  plan  for  man's 
union  with  Him.  Normally,  then,  the  soul  travels, 
as  it  were,  to  a  close  union  with  God  by  these  three 
ways. 

The  first  stage  is  the  "  purgative  way  " — the  novici 
ate  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  this  stage  the  beginner 
aims  at  a  process  of  purification  from  the  defilements 
which  have  been  brought  upon  the  soul  either  by 
his  own  sins  or  through  the  inheritance  of  original 
sin.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  very  few  excep 
tions — e.g.,  our  Blessed  Lady,  St.  Joseph,  St.  John 

*  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Confessional,"  p.  544. 
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the  Baptist,  St.  Aloysius,  in  whom  the  "  fomes 
peccati "  has  either  not  been  present  at  all,  or  in 
so  slight  a  degree  as  not  to  be  any  real  obstacle  to 
continued  and  rapid  progress  in  divine  love — even 
those  who  have  been  free  from  grievous  sin  must 
first  pass  through  the  via  purgativa  before  attaining 
to  perfection.  This  purgation  is  threefold — puri 
fication  of  the  conscience,  purification  of  the  senses 
and  passions,  purification  of  the  higher  powers  of 
man  —  the  understanding,  the  memory,  and  the 
will. 

The  second  way  is  the  "  illuminative."  They 
are  in  the  illuminative  way  who,  being  pure  from 
vices  and  sins,  and  being  thus  capable  of  perceiving 
divine  attractions,  are  more  frequently  visited  by 
divine  lights  :  "  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  They  aim  not  so  much  at 
avoiding  sin  as  at  acquiring  virtues,  and  to  this  end 
they  study  to  imitate  Him  who  is  the  model  and 
pattern  of  all  virtue,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  "  the 
true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  who 
cometh  to  this  world." 

In  the  "  unitive  "  way  man  attains  to  the  most 
perfect  condition  of  soul  which  is  possible  for  him 
in  this  life — a  union  with  God  of  the  mind,  memory, 
and  will,  and  of  all  His  faculties,  these  being  entirely 
submissive  to  the  will  of  God.  The  soul  is  thus 
entirely  detached  from  creatures,  and  closely  and 
steadfastly  united  to  the  Creator. 

Now,  a  penitent  serving  God  in  any  one  or  other 
of  these  "  ways "  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  a  "  pious  penitent."  And  the  priest  may  bear  a 
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twofold  relationship  towards  such  a  one  —  that  of 
confessor  and  that  of  director.  I  say  "  he  may 
bear,"  because  the  offices  of  confessor  and  of 
director  towards  this  or  that  penitent  are  not  always 
discharged  by  one  and  the  same  priest. 

The  duty  of  the  confessor  is  to  give  or  refuse 
absolution.  With  this  duty  we  are  not  greatly 
concerned  because  in  the  cases  we  are  considering 
the  necessary  disposition  is  almost  presupposed. 
A  question  does,  however,  arise  with  regard  to  those 
pious  penitents  who  confess  only  slight  carelessnesses 
and  imperfections,  and,  not  considering  these  as  sins, 
do  not  bring  to  the  Sacrament  sufficient  contrition. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Alphonsus  the  practice  was 
either  not  to  give  absolution  at  all  and  to  dismiss 
the  penitent  with  a  blessing,  or  to  give  it  sub  con- 
ditione.  From  his  time,  however,  it  has  been 
customary  to  require  the  pentient  to  confess  anew 
some  sin  of  a  previous  confession,  and  to  make  an 
act  of  true  sorrow  for  that  sin,  the  confessor  then 
giving  absolution,  sine  conditione.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  duty  of  the  director  that  we  are  now 
concerned.  This  duty  is  a  serious  one.  A  soul 
comes  to  the  confessional  seeking  light  and  guidance  : 
"  Labia  sacerdotis  custodient  sapientiam,  et  legem 
requirent  ex  ore  ejus."  And  the  priest  who  under 
takes  the  direction  of  a  "  pious  penitent  "  must  be 
endued  not  only  with  zeal,  but  also  with  discretion 
and  some  knowledge  of  mystic  theology,  and  also 
with  a  certain  amount  of  experience.  For  souls 
are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  not  all  are 
to  be  directed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ;  there 
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are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  in  the  school  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  head  teacher.  Therefore  the 
director  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  penitent,  and  the  line  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  leading  him.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  point  the  director  must  remember 
that  he  is  not  the  principal  teacher  ;  he  is  but 
a  guide  to  point  out  the  path  chosen  for  the  peni 
tent  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  monitor  to  warn 
the  penitent  when  he  may  be  departing  from  that 
path. 

Father  Faber  writes  thus  of  the  duty  of  the 
director  :  "  His  business  is  not  that  of  a  pioneer.  It 
is  rather  to  go  behind  and  to  watch  God  going  before. 
He  must  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  God,  who  is  in  the 
dimness  ahead.  He  does  not  lead  his  penitents. 
The  Holy  Ghost  leads  them.  He  holds  out  his 
hands  from  behind,  as  a  mother  does  to  her  tottering 
child,  to  balance  his  uncertain  steps  as  he  sways 
overmuch,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another.  He 
is  not  to  have  a  way  of  his  own  to  be  applied  to 
everyone.  This  is  what  a  novice-master  does  with 
his  novices.  He  leads  them  by  an  acknowledged 
tradition,  and  animates  them  with  the  definite 
fixed  spirit  of  the  order,  and  models  them  as  a 
faithful  copyist  on  their  sainted  Founder.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  the  function  of  a  spiritual  director. 
He  only  knows  that  we  are  in  the  way  which  is 
right  for  us  when  he  sees  God  in  front.  Then  he 
keeps  us  superstitiously  in  the  blessed  foot -prints 
left  behind.  He  looks  for  our  advance,  and  when  he 
sees  God  increasing  the  distance  between  Himself 
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and  the  soul  he  spurs  on  the  latter  discreetly  and 
gently,  yet  firmly  and  uninterruptedly."* 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  general  lines  to  be 
followed  almost  invariably  in  directing  pious  peni 
tents.  St.  Alphonsus  insists  especially  on  three 
things — mental  prayer,  mortification,  and  the  fre 
quent  approach  to  the  Sacraments,  f  Several  other 
means  are  suggested  by  other  writers,  and  they  are 
indeed  necessary  for  the  penitent's  progress,  but 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  included  in  the  three 
indicated  by  St.  Alphonsus. 

MENTAL  PRAYER. 

The  first  practice  insisted  on  by  the  holy  Doctor 
is  mental  prayer — i.e.,  meditation  for  beginners, 
contemplation  for  the  more  advanced.  He  says  : 
"  The  prudent  confessor,  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
that  a  soul  has  a  horror  of  mortal  sin  and  a  desire  of 
progressing  in  divine  love,  should  above  all  things 
dispose  it  to  mental  prayer — that  is,  to  meditation 
of  the  eternal  truths  and  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
And  though  it  (mental  prayer)  is  not  necessary  for 
salvation,  as  petition  is  necessary,  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  be  very  necessary  for  all  that  they  may 
persevere  in  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  possible  that 

*  "  Growth  in  Holiness,"  chap,  xviii. 

f  "  In  his  tribus  igitur  praecipue  posita  est  directio 
confessarii  quoad  animas  spirituales,  scilicet,  in  meditatione, 
in  contemplatione,  in  mortificatione,  et  in  frequentia  sacra- 
mentorum"  (n.  121).  It  will  be  noticed  that  four  items 
are  mentioned,  but  meditation  and  contemplation  may  be 
classed  together  under  the  term  "prayer." 
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with  other  works  of  piety  sin  may  also  exist,  but 
prayer  and  sin  cannot  exist  together.  The  soul  will 
either  give  up  prayer,  or  it  will  abandon  sin.  Let 
the  confessor  lead  the  soul  to  prayer." 

St.  Alphonsus  (n.  123)  enters  into  the  details  of 
what  is  to  be  prescribed  to  beginners.  At  first  the 
penitent  should  not  be  directed  to  give  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  prayer  ;  the  period  may  with  the 
increase  of  fervour  be  gradually  lengthened.  Nor 
should  the  confessor  desist  if  the  penitent  allege 
difficulties,  want  of  time,  etc.,  rather  he  should 
impose  upon  him  that  at  least  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  when  the  house  is  likely  to  be  quiet,  or 
even  during  his  occupations  (if  he  cannot  at  other 
times),  he  should  from  time  to  time  raise  his  mind 
to  God,  and  meditate  on  the  truths  of  faith,  such  as 
the  "  last  things,"  the  thought  of  which,  and  espe 
cially  of  death,  is  most  useful  for  beginners.  He 
should  also  meditate  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  If 
he  be  fairly  educated  ("si  non  sit  litterarum  rudis  "), 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  use  a  book,  and  to  choose 
for  his  meditations  those  subjects  which  more 
easily  awaken  devotion  in  the  soul.  And  he  should 
be  told  to  cease  the  meditation  from  time  to  time, 
and  exercise  acts  of  the  will — the  affections,  petitions, 
and  resolutions  ;  and  he  should  not  conclude  a  medi 
tation  without  making  at  least  one  practical  resolution 
— e.g.,  of  avoiding  some  particular  fault  to  which  he 
is  addicted,  or  of  practising  some  particular  virtue 
in  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  weak.  Further, 
the  confessor  is  to  exact  from  these  penitents  an 
account  of  their  prayer :  whether  they  have  made  the 
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prayer  and  given  to  it  the  allotted  time,  how  they 
have  succeeded,  if  they  have  made  affections, 
petitions,  resolutions,  if  they  have  received  any 
lights,  etc.  "Oh  Deus !"  cried  the  holy  Doctor, 
"  et  quantum  confessarii  afferrent  animabus  utili- 
tatem  adhibendo  hanc  minimam  diligent iam.  Et 
oh  qualem  Deo  rationem  sunt  reddituri,  nisi  ita 
se  gerant."  In  this  section  i.  of  his  chapter  on 
pious  penitents  St.  Alphonsus  has  laid  down  the 
broad  principles  for  the  direction  in  Mental  Prayer 
of  those  who  are  in  the  via  purgativa,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  via  illuminativa,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  two  ways.  The  principles  are  these : 
Beginners,  the  "  purgandi,"  are  to  meditate  on  the 
eternal  truths,  the  "  novissima,"  and  the  Passion  ; 
the  time  for  the  meditation  may  be  shortened, 
though  it  is  to  be  gradually  increased  ;  it  can  be 
made  at  the  most  convenient  time  "  etiam  in  occu- 
pationibus,"  and  it  is  sufficient  that  from  time  to 
time  they  raise  their  mind  to  God  and  think,  though 
clearly  he  intends  that  they,  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced,  should  exercise  the  acts  of  the  will  as 
given  above. 

The  saint's  directions  are  very  practical,  and  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  of  life.  But  to  me  the  "  Three  Methods 
of  Prayer  "  given  by  St.  Ignatius  in  the  "  Spiritual 
Exercises  "  seem  particularly  suited  to  the  unedu 
cated  and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms  of  Mental  Prayer.  As  the  First  and 
Second  Methods  seem  to  me  the  more  useful  in  this 
respect,  I  will  give  a  short  explanation  of  these. 
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The  First  Method  has  for  its  subject-matter  the 
ten  Commandments,  the  seven  capital  sins,  and  the 
three  powers  of  the  soul,  and  any  rules  or  virtues 
peculiar  to  our  state  ;  the  object  being  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  to  discover  our  faults, 
failings,  and  negligences.  After  placing  himself 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  asking  for  light  to  know 
his  faults  and  grace  to  amend,  the  penitent  takes 
the  Commandments — or  some  of  them — one  by  one 
and  examines  himself  on  each  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  minutes,  asking  pardon  for  sins  against 
each,  and  saying  the  Our  Father  after  the  examina 
tion  ;  the  prayer  closes  with  a  colloquy  and  the 
Our  Father.  The  method  may  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  three  powers  of  the  soul,  the  five 
senses,  and  the  deadly  sins.  The  penitent  in  under 
taking  this  mode  of  prayer  should  understand  that 
the  knowledge  of  sins  and  vices  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  consideration  of  the  contrary  acts  and  habits, 
and  therefore  he  should  earnestly  aim  at  acquiring 
those  virtues  which  are  contrary  to  his  customary 
vices.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  First  Method  is 
not  suitable  for  scrupulous  persons,  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  of 
the  director ;  but  for  those  not  afflicted  with  this 
disease  of  the  soul,  the  form  of  prayer  is  not  only  very 
simple  and  easy,  but  also  very  beneficial.  In  the 
Third  Method  of  Prayer,  after  the  preludes,  the 
penitent  can  repeat  the  Our  Father,  or  Hail  Mary, 
or  the  Creed,  or  some  other  well-known  prayer, 
taking  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and,  pausing  a  short 
while  between  each  phrase,  should  consider  the 
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meaning  of  the  words  uttered,  or  the  dignity  and 
excellence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  prayer  is 
addressed,  or  the  penitent's  own  vileness  and  un- 
worthiness,  or  the  difference  between  himself  and 
the  person  whom  he  is  addressing.  The  prayer  can 
be  closed  with  or  without  a  colloquy,  but  usually 
with  the  Our  Father. 

Another  means  of  mental  prayer  suitable  to  such 
person  is  the  method  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
God,  which  practice  is  explained  in  Father  Boutauld's 
admirable  booklet,  "  How  to  Converse  with  God." 

Those  who  are  in  the  illuminative  way  are  sup 
posed  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
way  of  the  purification  referred  to  above,  and  to  be 
free  from  all  affection  for  sin,  venial  as  well  as 
mortal,  and  also  to  have  acquired  some  facility  in 
mental  prayer.  Their  object  in  prayer  is  now 
spiritual  enlightenment  and  the  acquirement  of,  and 
progress  in,  virtue,  the  means  to  which  end  is  the 
study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ— "  Summum 
studium  sit,  meditari  in  vita  Jesu  Christi."*  But 
though  they  meditate,  yet  the  will  is  more  easily 
moved  than  is  usually  the  case  with  those  who  are 
in  the  via  purgativa ;  the  equity,  beauty,  and  ad 
vantage  of  a  truth  meditated  upon  ;  the  application 
of  an  example  ;  the  love,  humility,  zeal,  etc.,  shown 
by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  mystery — these  are 
quickly  accepted,  the  judgment  is  convinced,  the 
will  is  moved,  and  affections  of  love,  gratitude, 
humility,  etc.,  flow  readily.  The  pious  penitent  in 
this  stage  should  be  instructed  on  the  proper  use 
*  "  Imitatio  Christi,"  lib.  i.,  cap.  i. 
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of  the  affections  ;  on  the  pauses  between  the  im 
pulses  of  the  soul ;  and  on  the  discernment  of,  and 
the  listening  to,  the  working  of  grace  in  his  heart. 
He  should  thus  be  led  on  to  "  affective  prayer  "  and 
to  the  prayer  of  "  quiet  recollection."  With  these 
penitents  the  confessor  should  be  strict  in  enforcing 
adherence  to  the  allotted  time  for  mental  prayer, 
in  encouraging  perseverance  in  spite  of  aridity  or 
other  difficulties,  and  in  requiring  from  them  an 
account  of  their  prayer  and  of  the  lights  received. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  pious  peni 
tents,  the  most  advanced  among  those  who  are 
striving  after  perfection — those  of  the  via  unitiva. 
In  this  state  the  soul,  completely  detached  from 
creatures,  exists  in  a  close  and  lasting  union  with 
God — a  union  of  the  memory  by  constant  recollec 
tion  of  God  ;  of  the  will  by  an  abiding  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God  through  love  ;  a  union  of  all 
the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  by  a  perfect  subjec 
tion  of  them  to  God.  In  this  state  the  chief  subjects 
for  meditation  are  the  glorious  life  of  our  Lord 
and  the  infinite  perfections  of  God.  The  method 
or  grade  of  mental  prayer  for  those  in  the  via 
unitiva  is  usually  that  of  "  Contemplation."  But 
before  arriving  at  prayer  of  contemplation  it  is 
usual  that  a  soul  is  prepared  for  it  by  thorough 
spiritual  purgation — ariditas  sensus  and  ariditas 
spirMs — by  which  she  is  bereft  of  all  sweetness  and 
consolation  in  prayer,  that  she  may  be  the  more 
detached  from  creatures,  and  is  penetrated  by  a 
sense  of  her  own  nothingness  and  unworthiness, 
that  she  may  thereby  lean  all  the  more  upon  God. 
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Here,  again,  the  director  must  warmly  encourage 
the  soul  to  persevere  and  have  confidence  in  spite 
of  being  deprived  of  all  sensible  devotion,  in  spite 
of  her  unworthiness,  in  spite  of  temptations,  in 
spite  even  of  occasional  faults.  After  this  the  soul 
is  led  to  Contemplation.  Contemplation  is  active 
or  passive.  In  active  Contemplation  the  soul  acts, 
meditates,  exercises  the  will,  resolves,  etc.,  but 
with  little  trouble,  more  easily  and  with  more  full 
ness  of  grace  than  in  either  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
mental  prayer.  In  passive  Contemplation  the  soul 
is  acted  upon  ;  God  does  all,  the  soul  receives. 

Contemplation  differs  from  meditation  in  this, 
that  while  in  meditation  the  soul  seeks  God  by  the 
labour  of  thought  and  reasoning,  in  Contemplation 
she  dwells  upon  God,  whom  she  has  already  found 
"  contemplatur  Deus" — "inveni  quern  deligit  anima 
mea."  And  in  meditation  the  soul  works  by  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  ;  in  Contemplation  God 
works  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  receives  special 
gifts  and  graces  without  any  operation  on  her  part, 
He  who  is  Light  and  Charity  rendering  her  sweetly 
attentive  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  good 
ness  and  perfection  of  God.  According  to  St. 
Alphonsus,  Contemplation  is  also  affirmative  and 
negative.  Affirmative  Contemplation  takes  place 
when  the  soul  through  the  grace  of  a  divine  light, 
and  without  any  labour  of  hers,  perceives  clearly 
some  particular  truth,  whether  created  truth,  such 
as  the  happiness  of  heaven  or  the  misery  of  hell ; 
or  uncreated  truth,  such  as  the  mercy,  love,  power, 
etc.,  of  God.  Negative  Contemplation  takes  place 
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when  the  soul  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  divine 
goodness,  not  in  its  details,  but  in  general,  and  with 
a  confused  knowledge,  this  confused  and  general 
knowledge,  however,  giving  much  deeper  penetra 
tion  and  realization  of  the  greatness  of  the  infinite 
perfections  of  God  than  is  obtained  through  con 
templation  of  the  divine  attributes  in  particular. 
The  grades  of  contemplative  prayer  are  : 

1.  Supernatural  Recollection. — In   this   state   the 
soul,   by   an   extraordinary  grace,   is  placed   in   a 
passive  condition,  and  an  interior  steadiness  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  faculties,  and  she  is  led  by 
God  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  certain  truths 
and  the  eliciting  of  certain  interior  acts. 

2.  Supernatural  Quiet,  in  which  a  most  ardent 
love  penetrates  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  as  it 
were,  and  the  will  is  inactive  and  remains  bound, 
having  no  other  object  than  God.     This  quiet  often 
penetrates  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  but  not 
always.     Not  infrequently  the  memory,  the  mind, 
the  imagination,  continue  to  act,  the  will  remaining 
fixed  on  God.     The  soul  in  this  state  should  not 
elicit  acts  of  her  own  accord,  but  only  those  acts  of 
love,  humility,  etc.,  to  which  she  feels  herself  im 
pelled. 

Of  that  still  higher  form  of  prayer  which  is  said 
to  be  "  purely  contemplative  " — that  is,  contem- 
platio  negativa,  or  clara  caligo,  St.  Alphonsus  says 
that  through  this  contemplation  the  intellect  is 
confused  and  darkened  by  the  very  abundance  of 
light  which  it  receives,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
form  an  extraordinarily  clear  knowledge,  not  of  one 

7—2 
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particular  perfection,  but,  in  a  confused  state,  of 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  perfections 
as  a  whole.  In  this  state  of  prayer  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  interior  powers  of  the  soul — and 
even  the  senses — are  held  in  suspense,  and  the  soul 
is  in  a  condition  of  "  spiritual  inebriation." 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  passive  union,  of  which 
there  are  three  degrees — unio  simplex,  unio  despon- 
sationis,  and  unio  consummata.  In  the  first  degree 
there  is  frequent  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  not  often  of  the  senses  ;  but  in  the  second 
degree  occur  extases,  raptus,  and  elevationes  spiritus. 
On  these  higher  and  extraordinary  conditions  of 
mental  prayer  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell.* 
They  are  extraordinary,  and  hence  they  are  rare. 
St.  Theresa  says  :  "  Paucissimae  sunt  animae  illae 
quae  diriguntur  a  Deo  per  vias  supernaturales  ;  et 
nos  in  ccelo  permultas  aspiciemus  quae  sine  hu jus- 
modi  gratiis  supernaturalibus  erunt  gloriosiores 
illis,  quae  gratias  supernaturales  receperunt."f  And 
the  same  Saint  also  says  :  "  Perfection  does  not 
consist  in  ecstasy,  but  the  true  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  is  the  union  of  the  will  with  the  divine 
will."t  This  kind  of  union  is  necessary  not  only  to 
perfection,  but,  in  important  matters  at  least,  even 
to  salvation  ;  passive  union  is  not  necessary  to  per 
fection  nor  to  salvation.  St.  Alphonsus  gives  the 
following  advice  to  directors  in  dealing  with  souls 
who  are,  or  seem  to  be,  led  to  the  higher  paths  of 

*  See  on  this  subject  St.  Francis  de  Sales :  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Love  of  God,"  bk.  ii.  ;  Scaramelli :  "  II  Diretorio 
Mistico." 

|  Ap.  St.  Alph.  Praxis,  n.  136.  J  Ibid. 
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mental  prayer :  (i)  He  should  impose  upon  the 
penitent  to  manifest  to  him  all  the  lights  or  com 
munications  received  in  prayer,  but  he  should  never 
show  any  curiosity  or  desire  of  knowing,  nor  should 
he  ever  speak  to  others  of  the  special  spiritual 
favours  received  by  the  penitent.  (2)  He  should  not 
let  such  a  penitent  think  he  has  formed  any  good 
opinion  of  him  or  her  because  of  these  spiritual 
favours,  but  he  should  rather  imply  that  those 
who  walk  by  the  ordinary  way  of  faith  are  more 
praiseworthy  than  they  who  receive  great  favours. 

(3)  A  soul  that  is  rendered  humble  and  timorous  by 
these   divine  visitations   is   to  be  helped  and  en 
couraged,  and  even  assured  of  their  divine  origin. 
St.  Theresa  says  that  those  who  know  that  they  have 
received  great  gifts  from  God  are  the  ones  who  are 
ready  to  do  great  things  for  God  ;  she,  indeed,  made 
rapid   advance   in   sanctity   from   the   time   when, 
through    St.    Francis    Borgia    and    St.    Peter    of 
Alcantara,    she   was   certain   that    the   lights    and 
communications  she  had  received  were  from  God. 

(4)  The  director  should  bear  in  mind  that  God  gives 
interior  favours  not  only  to  the  perfect,  but  also 
frequently   to   the   imperfect,    with   the   object   of 
leading  them  to  a  perfect  life.     Therefore,  when  he 
perceives  that  after  certain  lights  or  communications 
have  been  given  to  the  soul  the  penitent  is  more 
earnest  in  subduing  the  passions  and  in  advancing 
in  divine  love,  he  may  conclude  that   these  com 
munications  are  from  God.     But  with  regard  to 
external  graces — visions,  voices,  etc. — he  should  not 
at  first  give  much  heed  to  them.     And  if  he  finds 
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that  the  penitent  is  not  well  grounded  in  humility, 
but  takes  complacency  in  these  favours — real  or  im 
aginary — he  should  be  severe  in  reproof,  and  if 
expedient,  withdraw  leave  for  frequent  com 
munion  and  urge  greater  penances  and  mortification. 
The  director  may  find  the  following  publications 
useful  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pious  penitents  : 
For  instruction  on  meditation,  the  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  (London), 
and  those  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland, 
and  also,  "  A  Method  of  Meditating  "(Duffy).  For 
the  more  advanced,  Courbon's  "  Mental  Prayer  "; 
Caussade's  "  Progress  in  Prayer ";  St.  Theresa's 
Pater  Noster,  and  her  "  Interior  Castle";  St.  Francis 
de  Sales'  "A  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God";  De 
Ponte's  "  Meditations"  (Introduction  to  vols.  i.,  ii., 
and  iii.). 

MORTIFICATION. 

The  second  chief  means  towards  perfection 
as  designated  by  St.  Alphonsus,  is  mortification. 
Mortification  is  the  repression  of  the  passions  and 
evil  inclinations  by  means  more  or  less  penitential. 
The  virtue  of  mortification  is  the  habit  and  facility 
of  repressing  the  passions  and  evil  inclinations ; 
the  act  is,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  the  virtue. 
The  virtue  of  mortification  is  necessary  for  salva 
tion,  for  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  chapter  ix.  23  :  "  And 
He  said  to  all,  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me  ";  and  St.  Paul 
(i  Cor.  ix.)  writes  :  "  If  you  live  according  to  the 
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flesh,  you  shall  die  ;  but  if  by  the  spirit  you  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  you  shall  live."  And  if 
mortification  is  necessary  to  all  Christians,  it  is 
especially  necessary  for  those  who  aspire  to  per 
fection.  Indeed,  Thomas  a  Kempis  voices  the 
common  opinion  of  ascetic  writers  when  he  says  : 
"  You  will  advance  in  so  much  as  you  do  violence 
to  yourself."  Mortification  is  necessary  for  all  the 
stages  of  the  spiritual  life,  not  only  for  beginners, 
that  they  may  free  themselves  from  the  effects  of 
past  sin  and  purify  the  passions,  faculties,  and 
senses,  but  also  for  those  in  the  illuminative  way, 
that  they  may  the  more  closely  follow  the  crucified, 
and  even  for  those  who  are  on  the  way  of  union,  not 
only  that  they  persevere — and  they  cannot  per 
severe  without  mortification — but  also  that  they 
advance  still  further,  for  the  more  the  soul  is  purified 
from  earthly  love,  so  much  the  more  will  it  be  filled 
with  the  love  of  God. 

The  works  of  mortification  are  interior  and 
exterior.  Interior  mortification  consists  in  repress 
ing  the  passions  and  the  interior  faculties.  The 
habits  of  past  sins  leave  a  tendency  to  recurrence 
of  those  sins,  and  as  the  memory,  the  understand 
ing,  and  the  will  have  been  tainted  by  these  habits, 
so  these  faculties  must  be  carefully  watched,  and 
any  evil  tende.icy  be  suppressed,  lest  dangerous 
imaginations,  evil  thoughts,  complacency  in,  or 
desire  of,  that  which  is  sinful  bring  about  a  relapse. 

Exterior  mortification  consists  in  the  repression  of 
the  body  and  the  external  senses.  That  bodily 
mortification,  no  less  than  the  interior  mortification, 
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is  necessary  for  salvation  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  already  quoted,  and  from  the 
warning  of  our  Blessed  Lord  that  it  is  better  for  us 
to  enter  into  life  blind  or  lame,  or  maimed,  than 
having  two  eyes,  or  two  hands,  or  two  feet,  to  be 
cast  into  hell-fire,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  many 
temptations  come  to  us  and  many  of  our  sins- 
self-indulgence,  luxury,  intemperance,  etc. — are  com 
mitted  through  the  flesh  and  its  senses.  And  there 
fore  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  must  be  resisted 
and  subdued.  We,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  all  the  Saints,  must  "  chastise  our  body  and 
bring  it  into  subjection."  The  Church  inculcates 
this  necessity  of  bodily  mortification  by  her  laws  of 
fasting  and  abstinence,  and  by  the — now  obsolete- 
practice  of  vigils  before  great  feasts.  The  bodily 
mortifications  are  chiefly  :  fasting,  or  partial  absten 
tion  from  food,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  ; 
privation  of  sleep  ;  discipline,  or  other  infliction  of 
bodily  pain  ;  and  also  abstaining  from  gratification 
of  the  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell. 

His  positis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  God  usually 
deals  very  gently  with  beginners  in  the  spiritual 
life,  giving  them  by  way  of  encouragement  con 
siderable  sensible  fervour.  In  this  stage  the  peni 
tent  is  very  eager  for  mortification,  and  is  willing 
to  fast  and  discipline  himself  and  practise  other 
austerities  which  he  may  have  read  of  in  the  lives  of 
the  Saints.  But  this  sensible  fervour  soon  passes, 
and  if  the  penitent  leans  on  it,  when  the  prop  is 
taken  away  and  he  has  to  stand  alone  serving  God 
for  His  own  sake  and  not  because  of  the  sweetness, 
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he  falls  into  tepidity  and  forsakes  the  good  practices 
he  had  undertaken.  Therefore  the  director  should 
at  first  be  very  chary  of  allowing  any  corporal 
mortifications.  He  should  begin  by  insisting  on 
the  mortification  of  the  passions,  especially  in  those 
desires  in  which  the  penitent  has  been  most  inclined 
to  sin  or  to  fail.  Even  in  these  it  would  be  well  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  penitent  to  two 
or  three  more  important  points,  lest  undertaking 
too  much  he  should  "be  as  one  striking  the  air," 
and  attain  little  or  nothing.  When  these  have  been 
persevered  in,  the  penitent  may  be  allowed  others, 
still  aiming  at  the  subduing  of  the  passions,  and  the 
rooting  out  of  the  inclination  to  past  habits  of  sin. 
By  degrees  slight  corporal  mortifications  may  be 
permitted,  such  as,  according  to  St.  Alphonsus, 
abstinence,  or  slight  fasting,  moderate  discipline, 
catenula  ferrea.  The  director  should  impose  on  the 
penitent  never  to  undertake  any  corporal  penance 
against  or  without  permission,  and  this  permission 
should  only  be  granted  when  earnestly  asked  for, 
and  to  a  less  degree  than  is  asked  for.  The  director 
should  also  take  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent  :  his  age,  state  of  health,  fervour  and 
stability  of  character ;  also,  the  nature  of  the 
mortification  solicited.  He  should  impress  upon  the 
penitent  the  triviality  of  what  is  about  to  be  under 
taken  compared  to  the  suffering  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  the  penances  of  the  Saints,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  undertake  slight  penances  and  persevere  in  them 
than  to  begin  with  severities  and  presently  throw 
them  aside.  He  should  not  allow  any  penances 
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which  savour  of  singularity,  and  he  should  be  on 
the  watch  lest  the  mortifications  themselves  prove 
a  stumbling-block  through  pride.  At  the  same 
time,  while  great  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  con 
ceding  these  corporal  mortifications — and  the  in 
terior  mortifications  chiefly  are  to  be  insisted  upon — 
the  bodily  penances  are  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
may  be — should  be — allowed  gradually  and  with 
discretion,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said. 
St.  Alphonsus  states  that  privation  of  food  and  of 
sleep  should  be  permitted  with  great  caution,  as 
otherwise  the  penitent  may,  through  indiscretion, 
injure  his  health  and  render  himself  unable  to  per 
form  his  duties.  Anything  likely  to  tend  to  this 
result  should  not  be  permitted.  He  observes, 
however,  that  even  in  persons  well  advanced  in 
spirituality  there  frequently  remains  a  tendency  to 
greediness,  through  over-eagerness  or  slight  over 
indulgence,  or  fastidiousness,  etc.  This  can  be 
mortified  by  placing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  food 
to  be  taken,  abstaining  from  delicate  or  extra  tasty 
food,  and  contentment  with,  or  at  least  without 
complaint,  of  spare  or  unpleasing  dishes.  In  the 
matter  of  sleep,  however,  while  the  Saint's  injunc 
tions  not  to  curtail  a  proper  allowance  should 
almost  invariably  be  observed  with  regard  to  be 
ginners,  yet  an  excellent  mortification,  and  one 
which  can  rarely  do  any  harm,  is  to  have  a  fixed 
hour  for  rising — allowing  sufficient  time  for  medi 
tation — and  at  that  hour  to  rise  regularly  and 
Promptly. 

St.  Alphonsus  further  says  that  the  best  mortifica- 
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tions  and  which  are  the  least  likely  to  do  harm,  are 
those  which  he  calls  negative  :  to  keep  custody  of 
theTeyes  and  of  the  tongue  ;  to  curb  curiosity  in 
seeing  or  hearing  ;  not  to  complain  ;  to  bear  patiently 
slights  and  wrongs  ;  to  choose  as  our  share  that 
which  is  least  good  ;  to  bear  patiently,  and  even  with 
joy,  the  difficulties  of  our  state,  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  pain,  etc.  It  would  be  well  to  en 
courage  the  penitent  to  these  interior  and  negative 
mortifications  by  showing  him  how  mortification  is 
an  important  factor  in  every  virtue  ;  indeed,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  many  of  the  virtues  are 
so  many  different  forms  of  mortification.  Thus 
patience,  humility,  charity  towards  our  neighbour, 
sobriety  and  temperance,  chastity,  the  virtue  of 
religion — for  the  practice  of  any  one  of  these  virtues 
it  is  necessary  that  we  mortify  ourselves,  and  with 
out  mortification  no  one  of  them  can  be  preserved 
or  brought  into  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  be 
ginners  in  their  first  fervour  clamour  for  and  embrace 
mortifications,  perseverance  in  the  practice  of 
mortification  is  very  difficult.  Therefore  the  peni 
tent's  own  efforts  must  be  assisted  by  supernatural 
means,  and  the  chief  helps  for  this  purpose  are 
prayer,  the  recollection  of  the  presence  of  God,  fre 
quent  examination  of  conscience,  encouragement  by 
calling  to  mind  the  benefits  arising  from  the  prac 
tice  of  mortification,  and  by  directing  mortification 
to  slight  matters  as  well  as  to  those  which  seem  to 
be  of  more  importance. 
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FREQUENTING  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Finally,  St.  Alphonsus  admonishes  the  director  to 
impress  upon  his  "  pious  penitents  "  that  they  fre 
quently  approach  the  Sacraments — i.e.,  Confession 
and  Holy  Communion. 

How  often  should  such  penitents  go  to  confes 
sion  ?  As  a  rule,  once  a  week  ;  some  may  be  per 
mitted  to  go  twice  a  week.  But — apart  from  cases 
of  scruples,  when  frequent  confession  should  not 
be  encouraged,  but  rather  forbidden — they  should 
be  allowed  to  approach  the  sacred  tribunal  when 
ever  they  have  fallen  into  any  serious  sin,  even 
though  such  sin  be  not  mortal.  Attention  has 
already  been  drawn  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
to  the  necessity  of  contrition  in  the  confessions  of 
those  persons  who  bring  to  the  tribunal  insufficient 
matter  for  absolution.  Reuter*  recommends  that 
the  director  urge  upon  these  penitents  to  make 
their  confession  devoutly — i.e.,  not  merely  to  ex 
amine  their  conscience  and  make  an  act  of  con 
trition,  but  to  take  care  that  their  contrition  be 
sincere  and  earnest,  and  that  the  propositum  be 
also  sincere,  with  the  firm  intention  of  taking  proper 
means  to  avoid  their  faults. 

With  regard  to  the  tongue  and  the  misuse  of 
speech,  the  director  should  especially  be  on  the 
watch  in  the  case  of  women ;  for  these,  because  of 
the  natural  inclination  to  unguarded  speech,  fre 
quently  allow  this  fault  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  spiritual  progress.  How  many  women  there 
*  ^"  Neo-Confessarius,"  part  i.,  cap.  ix. 
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are  in  the  world  who  would  be  saints  if  they  had  no 
tongue  !  but  because  from  morning  till  night  they 
make  bad  use  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  not  only  do 
they  impede  their  advance  in  holiness,  but  they  even 
imperil  their  salvation.  When,  therefore,  the  director 
has  to  guide  such  persons,  he  must  rigorously  im 
pose  upon  them  the  duty  and  necessity  of  the 
custody  of  the  tongue.  Let  them  frequently  take 
this  serious  defect,  not  only  as  the  subject  of  their 
meditation,  but  also  as  their  chief  mortification, 
and  let  them  not  only  impose  upon  themselves 
certain  penances  when  they  have  allowed  their  lips 
to  transgress,  but  also  maintain  silence  for  awhile, 
as  a  training  to  the  proper  custody  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  a  good  mortification  for  such  persons,  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  profitable  one  for  them 
than  to  keep  back  the  uncharitable  or  spiteful  word 
and  the  gossipy  speech  to  which  they  may  be  in 
clined. 

The  director  must  also  disillusion  those  persons 
who  would  make  all  religion  consist  in  fasting  and 
outward  acts  of  mortification,  and  who  imagine  that 
in  doing  these  things  they  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
He  must  frankly  point  out  to  them  their  mistake. 
These  and  such-like  acts  are  not  the  end  :  they  are 
the  means  to  the  end.  "  What  merit  shall  we  gain," 
says  St.  Jerome,  "if  we  make  ourselves  pale  with 
fasting,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  blanched  with 
envy  ?  What  virtue  is  there  in  abstaining  from 
wine  if  you  are  inebriated  with  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
It  is  indeed  a  fine  thing  to  fast,  and  it  is  praise 
worthy  to  mortify  the  body,  provided  that  at 
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the  same  time  the   soul    fasts    by  keeping   from 
sin."* 

Now  we  come  to  the  important  question  of  fre 
quent  Communion,  and  on  the  correct  and  practical 
treatment  of  this  question  by  the  director  will,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  depend  the  spiritual  progress  of 
his  penitents.  The  Blessed  Eucharist  is  not  only 
panis  vitce  ceterne  ;  it  is  the  frumentum  elector  urn,  the 
vinum  germinans  virgines  ;  it  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  soul  towards  perfection.  The  following  rules  con 
cerning  frequent  Communion  are  given  by  Lehm- 
kuhl,  but  first  note  that  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  XL, 
February  12,  1672,  no  one  is  to  be  forbidden  fre 
quent  Communion  for  the  sole  reason  of  his  condition 
of  life — layman,  married,  etc. — the  confessor  is  to 
decide  according  to  the  penitents'  dispositions : 

1.  Monthly  Communion  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
anyone  who  is  properly  disposed   for  absolution  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  recommended. 

2.  Weekly  Communion  may  be  allowed  on  two 
grounds  :   the  habitually  pious  disposition  of  the 
penitent,  or  special  need  for  strength  through  the 
Eucharistic   grace.      Therefore  those  who   habitu 
ally  keep  themselves  free  from  mortal  sin,  and  also 
to  some  extent  sincerely  endeavour  to  avoid  venial 
sin,  may  be  allowed  weekly  Communion.     When, 
however,  they  give  up  all  opposition  to  venial  sin, 
they  should  be   deprived   of  weekly  Communion. 
They  who    are   subject    to   great  temptations — to 
which,  indeed,  they  occasionally  succumb — and  are 
desirous  of  approaching  Holy  Communion  weekly 

*  "  Dictionnaire  d'Asceticisme,"  art.  "Mortification.'* 
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as  a  remedy  against  those  temptations,  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

3.  Holy  Communion  frequently,  but  not  daily — 
i.e.,  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  besides  Sundays — 
may  be  permitted   to  all  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
commit  deliberate  venial  sin,  and  who  seriously  en 
deavour  to  root  out  their  inordinate  affections  and 
to  progress  in  virtue  ;  in  other  words,  to  those  who 
are  making  good  progress  in  the  via  purgativa,  and 
are  endeavouring  to  attain  to  the  via  illuminativa. 

4.  For  daily  Communion  a  still  higher  condition 
of  soul  is  required.     It  should  be  allowed  to  those 
only  who  have  already  conquered  their  passions  and 
evil    propensities,    have    made    some    progress    in 
Christian  perfection  and  in   the  imitation  of  the 
virtues  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  the  firm 
and  earnest  desire  of  advancing  in  the  illuminative 
and  unitive  ways. 

The  preparation  for,  and  thanksgiving  after,  Holy 
Communion  should  be  carefully  made,  in  order  that, 
so  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  the  communicant,  they 
should  be  devout  and  fervent.  The  director  will 
not  leave  the  method  of  these  exercises  entirely  to 
the  communicant.  He  will  use  his  discretion  as 
to  whether,  and  how  far,  the  use  of  a  book  will  be 
beneficial  or  the  opposite.  He  will  do  well  to  take 
special  pains  to  ensure  a  good  thanksgiving,  and 
that  the  moments  immediately  after  receiving  are 
well  employed.  With  this  object  in  view  he  will 
instruct  even  the  uneducated — or  at  least  the  half- 
educated — to  thank  and  adore  and  petition  the 
Divine  Guest  in  their  own  words,  from  the  moment 
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He  has  entered  into  the  soul,  and  to  continue  these 
acts  as  long  as  ever  they  can  do  so  with  attention 
and  devotion.  Those  better  instructed  and  accus 
tomed  to  Mental  Prayer  should  usually  be  taught 
to  make  their  thanksgiving  by  way  of  Mental 
Prayer,  not  in  a  casual  kind  of  way,  but  with 
method.  A  good  method  of  this  kind  is  that  pro 
posed  by  Lancisius.*  It  is,  however,  too  prolix  for 
most  persons,  but  it  is  methodical  and  suggestive. 
In  any  case,  though  it  is  well  to  have  a  method — for 
otherwise  we  shall  be  more  liable  to  distractions, 
and  so  the  precious  moments  of  Holy  Communion 
will  not  be  used  to  the  best  advantage — yet,  as  with 
other  kinds  of  Mental  Prayer,  we  must  not  be  bound 
to  the  method,  but  must  follow  whither  the  Holy 
Spirit  leads.  The  director  will  therefore  do  well, 
with  regard  to  the  thanksgiving  after  Holy  Com 
munion,  to  guide  according  to  the  indications  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  many  fervent  souls  find  at  this 
time,  more  than  any  other,  the  response  to  their 
petition :  "  Loquere,  Domine,  quia  audit  servus 
tuus." 

St.  Alphonsus  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject 
by  exhorting  the  director  to  impress  upon  the 
penitent  that  after  Holy  Communion  he  should 
spend  such  time  as  he  can  in  thanksgiving.  He 
then  adds  :  "  Paucissimi  sunt  directores  qui  sedulo 
hoc  faciunt ;  scilicet  inculcare  suis  pcenitentibus, 
ut  per  aliquod  notabile  tempus  post  susceptam 
Eucharistiam  gratias  agant,  et  ratio  est,  quia 
paucissimi  sunt  sacerdotes  qui  post  missae  sacri- 
*  A  p.  Faber,  "  All  for  Jesus,"  chap.  xii. 
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ficium  cum  Jesu  Christo  in  gratiarum  actione  sub- 
sistunt ;  et  ideo  pudet  eos  aliis  insinuare  quod  ipsi 
non  faciunt."  The  thanksgiving  should  usually  con 
tinue  for  an  hour.  It  should  last  at  least  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  soul  should  devote 
herself  to  acts  of  love  and  to  petitions. 

Probably  these  directions  of  St.  Alphonsus  will 
be  found  too  stringent  for  modern  life.  There  are 
few  persons  out  of  a  convent  who  could  give  an 
hour  to  thanksgiving ;  and  probably  even  the  half- 
hour,  which  the  Saint  holds  out  as  the  minimum, 
would  be  considered  an  impossible  period  for  most 
seculars  or  other  busy  people.  But  each  one  should 
be  induced  to  do  what  he  can,  and  if  the  director 
finds  his  penitent  careless  at  his  preparation  and 
thanksgiving  and  unnecessarily  stinting  the  time 
given  to  these  exercises,  the  privilege  of  daily  or 
frequent  Communion  should  be  withdrawn,  and  he 
should  be  told  to  approach  the  sacred  table  less 
often.  The  familiarity  which  leads  to  irreverence 
should  be  checked  at  the  first  indication  of  its 
presence. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Besides  the  three  great  means  of  perfection 
specially  treated  by  St.  Alphonsus,  the  following 
notanda  have  been  collected  from  Lehmkuhl,* 
Reuter,f  Schieler,J  and  others  : 

*  Vol.  ii.,  n.  499. 

t  Pars  i.,  cap.  ix.  ;  and  pars  iii.,  cap.  xii. 

%  Pars  iii.,  n.  70. 
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1.  The  director  should  endeavour  to  instil  into 
his  penitent  a  true  appreciation  of  the  end  for  which 
God  created  him,  together  with  a  great  hatred  of 
sin,  mortal  and  venial.     With  this  object  in  view,  it 
would   be  very  helpful   if   the   penitent  would,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  desire  to  enter  on  a  perfect 
life,  meditate  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  such  as 
are  given  for  the  first  week  of  the  spiritual  exer 
cises  :    the    foundation,    indifference    to    creatures, 
sins,  etc..;  and  meditation  on  these  subjects  should 
be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period,   and  the 
more  important  of  them  repeated,  according  to  the 
lights  and  impressions  received. 

2.  The  director  should  suggest  to  the  penitent 
the  general  means  for  advancing  in  virtue.     Such 
are  :   (a)  a  great  esteem  for  virtue — its  beauty,  its 
merit,  etc. ;   for  unless  the  penitent  sees  thus  an 
esteem  for  virtue,  he  will  not  care  for  it,  nor  will  he 
take  any  trouble  to  obtain  it.     (b)  Once  the  penitent 
has   learned    to    appreciate   virtue,    he   should   be 
urged  to  make  frequent  acts  of  desire,  and  should 
these  acts  of  desire  seem  to  him  to  be  insincere,  he 
should  earnestly  ask  of  God  that  they  may  become 
sincere  :   "  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiunt  justitiam 
quoniam  ipsi  salturabuntur."    (c)  Constant  prayer  of 
petition  for  progress.     Such  petitions  may  be  made 
either  for  virtue  in  general — e.g.,  "  Doce  me  facere 
justification es  tuas";  or  for  some  virtue  in  particular 
e.g.,  "  Da  mihi  amorem  tuum  et  sufficit  ";  or,  after 
consideration    of    some    particular    virtue    or    the 
example  of  some  particular  virtue,  to  make  an  act 
of  that  virtue  and  a  petition  for  grace  to  progress 
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in  it.  (d)  The  director  should  impress  upon  the  peni 
tent  the  necessity  of  perseverance,  not  only  in  the 
general  desire  of  perfection,  but  also  in  the  par 
ticular  means  adopted  for  acquiring  perfection. 
Indeed,  St.  Bernard  places  the  essence  of  perfection 
in  the  persevering  endeavouring :  "  Indefessus  pro- 
ficiendi  studium,  jugis  conatus  ad  perficiendum." 
(e)  Constant  recollection  of  the  presence  of  God 
within  the  penitent ;  (/)  imitation  of  Christ ;  (g)  fre 
quent  eliciting  of  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity : 
the  offering  of  the  actions  of  the  day  to  God,  and, 
because  of  this  offering,  the  performing  of  each 
action  as  perfectly  as  possible.  It  will  help  towards 
this  perfection  of  the  actions  if  the  penitent  is  led 
to  see  that  true  perfection  consists  not  in  doing 
extraordinary  works — miracles,  preaching,  ecstasies, 
etc. — but  in  doing  the  ordinary  duties  and  occupa 
tions  with  the  right  intentions,  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  a  perfect  manner — perfect  in  se,  and  perfect  in 
the  sense  that  they  be  not  marred  by  sin  or  inordinate 
motive.  The  penitent  should  be  directed  to  con 
centrate  mind  and  energies  on  that  which  is  to  be 
done  hie  et  nunc,  and  to  train  himself  to  this  concen 
tration  by  keeping  careful  watch  over  mind  and 
imagination  to  the  exclusion  of  vain  day-dreams. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  humility  is  the  ground- work  of  all 
virtues  and  the  test  of  them,  and,  as  it  were,  the  key 
to  the  treasury  of  grace — "  humilibus  dat  gratiam  " 
— it  should  be  especially  insisted  upon.  The  director 
would  do  well  to  urge  the  penitent  frequently  to 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  greatness  of  God, 
on  the  other,  the  penitent's  own  nothingness,  his 
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many  sins,  his  unworthiness,  his  utter  powerless- 
ness  and  dependence  on  God  for  even  the  least 
supernatural  act.  He  cannot  even  say,  "  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  very 
powerlessness  should  instil  not  so  much  fear  as  a 
great  confidence  in  God ;  so  long  as  he  clings  to  God 
and  does  not  rely  upon  himself,  he  will  then  be 
"  able  to  do  all  things  in  Him  that  helpeth  "  him. 
He  should  make  frequent  acts  of  humility — not 
merely  affections  as  protesting  before  God  his 
nothingness,  his  sinfulness,  etc.,  but  bringing  that 
inward  humility  into  practice.  He  should,  therefore, 
be  humble  in  manner  and  bearing ;  he  should  not 
insist  upon  his  own  opinion  where  such  insistence 
is  not  a  duty  ;  he  should  be  submissive  to  his 
superiors,  respectful  to  his  equals,  courteous  to  his 
inferiors.  He  should  accept  slights  and  insults,  at 
least  with  patience,  remembering  his  own  offences 
against  God.  All  this  is  comprised  in  the  lower 
stages  of  humility.  To  accept  such  things  with 
joy  as  his  just  treatment  is  a  higher  degree.  The 
more  a  penitent  wishes  to  advance  in  perfection,  the 
greater  should  be  his  humility  ;  the  more  humble  is 
he,  so  much  is  he  also  the  more  holy.  All  this 
should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  pious  penitent, 
especially  upon  beginners,  and  they  should  be  told 
carefully  to  watch  over  the  first  movements  of  their 
heart,  lest  there  creep  in  any  pride,  self-complacency, 
vanity,  or  vain-glory.  They  must  also  from  time 
to  time  examine  their  intentions,  lest  they  act 
through  motives  which  are  contrary  to  humility, 
and  they  should  never  adopt  any  practices  of 
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singularity  or  such  as  are  likely  to  attract  attention. 
And  they  should  closely  study  the  great  model  of 
humility,  and  learn  from  Him  who  is  meek  and 
humble  of  heart.  Once  they  really  apply  them 
selves  to  this  study  they  will  advance  quietly  in  all 
virtues. 

4.  A  strict  examination  of  conscience  as  in  the 
presence  of  God  should  also  be  prescribed — at  first, 
perhaps,  once  a  day ;  later  on,  two  formal  examina 
tions — including    the   particular   examination — and 
frequent  momentary  examinations,  especially  at  the 
close  of  any  important  work.     This  exercise  has 
already  been  alluded  to.     The  director  would  do 
well  to  study  St.  Ignatius'  "  Daily  and  Particular 
Examination  of  Conscience,"  with  the  four  additions, 
and  also  Rodriguez's  chapter  on  the  same  subject.* 

5.  The  director  should  prescribe  a  rule  of  life 
adapted   to   the   penitent's   capacity,   leisure,    and 
condition  of  life,  health — physical  and  mental — and 
fervour.     This  rule  should  not  be  too  minute,  nor 
too  severe.     It  should  be  kept  in  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  the  letter.     All  the  important  exercises  of 
the  day — mental  prayer  and  Mass,  if  possible,  ex 
amination  of  conscience  and  general  duties  of  the 
state  of  life — should  have  their  allotted  place  in  the 
rule,  and,  though  the  rule  is  not  binding  under  sin, 
the  penitent  would  do  well  to  mention  any  break 
ing  of  the  rule  in  its  more  important  items.     The 
maxim,   "  Keep  the  rule,  and  the  rule  will  keep 
thee,"  is  equally  applicable  to  those  aiming  at  per 
fection  in  the  world  as  to  those  in  the  cloister. 

*  "  Christian  Perfection,"  vol.  i.,  part  vii. 
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But  most  important  of  all  is  it  that  the  penitent 
should  understand  that  it  is  in  the  love  of  God 
especially  that  perfection  consists — it  is  the  union 
with  God  through  love.  Without  the  love  of  God 
all  else  is  nothing.  "  If  I  have  not  charity  I  have 
nothing/'  says  St.  Paul ;  and  where  the  love  of  God 
really  exists  there  is  true  holiness.  The  penitent, 
then,  should  be  taught  to  desire  and  to  tend  to  a  great 
love  of  God  and  the  close  union  with  God  by  love ; 
and  though  the  fervent  love  of  the  divine  perfections 
pertains  chiefly  to  the  Unitive  Way,  yet  in  each 
stage  of  the  spiritual  life  should  the  soul  advance  by 
two  wings,  as  it  were — by  self-knowledge  through 
humility,  and  by  the  love  of  God.  In  each  stage, 
therefore,  should  these  two  virtues  be  constantly 
the  aim  of  the  soul's  desires  and  efforts.  Of  humility 
we  have  already  spoken.  How  is  charity  to  be 
obtained  ?  (i)  By  frequent  consideration  of  the 
divine  perfections:  the  goodness,  the  lovableness, 
the  holiness,  the  mercy,  the  providence,  and  other 
perfections  of  God,  for  the  more  we  know  God,  and 
the  more  we  are  penetrated,  through  meditation,  with 
the  sense  of  what  God  is,  so  much  the  more  must 
we  of  necessity  love  Him.  (2)  But  as  the  power 
to  love  God  is  a  supernatural  gift,  the  soul  should 
constantly  pray  for  this  gift,  and,  when  obtained, 
for  increase  of  it.  (3)  There  should  be  frequent 
exercise  of  the  acts  of  love.  These  may  be  interior 
or  exterior.  The  interior  acts  should  always  be 
introduced  into  the  meditation  and  the  thanks 
giving  after  Holy  Communion,  and,  indeed,  acts  of 
love  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  during  the 
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day.  They  may  take  the  form  of  complacence,  of 
concupiscence,  of  preference,  of  benevolence  ;  and 
with  these  may  be  connected  praise,  gratitude, 
offering,  and  contrition.  The  exterior  acts  of 
whatever  kind  take  their  colour  and  form,  as  it 
were,  from  the  intention,  and  any  acts  in  themselves 
good,  or  at  least  indifferent,  become  acts  of  love  of 
God,  if  done  through  the  motive  of  love.  Hence 
acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  of  our  neighbour, 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  acts  of  zeal, 
contributing  to  the  building  of  churches,  taking 
part  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  working  for  the 
Church,  all  have  a  special  value  when  done  out  of 
love  of  God.  "  Legis  plenitudo  est  caritas."  All 
the  penitent's  efforts,  in  whatever  direction,  must 
tend  to  a  close  union  with  God  through  love. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  director  himself.  Reuter  states  with  good 
reason  that  a  priest  who  has  undertaken  the 
direction  of  a  soul  aiming  at  perfection,  has  taken 
upon  himself  a  work  of  great  importance  and  re 
sponsibility.  He  should,  therefore,  earnestly  pray 
for  divine  light,  that  he  may  be  able  worthily  to 
fulfil  his  task.  "  Labia  sacerdotis  custodient 
sapientiam."  He  must  also  study,  and  study 
deeply,  for  the  direction  of  souls  is  a  work  of  no 
slight  difficulty.  "  Ars  artium,  regimen  animarum," 
says  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  And  having  learned  the 
general  principles  by  which  his  penitents  are  to  be 
guided  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  must  also  seek  to  know  the  special  cir- 
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cumstances  of  each  case — the  natural  disposition 
of  the  penitent,  whether  energetic  or  apathetic, 
constant  or  fitful,  and  his  special  temptations  and 
difficulties  ;  he  must  know  when,  and  how  far,  to 
encourage  or  reprove,  to  enjoin  or  to  counsel ;  and 
especially  he  must  seek  to  ascertain  the  whence  and 
whither  of  those  lights,  communications,  impulses, 
even  temptations  and  inward  trials,  which  the  peni 
tent  may  have  received,  or  think  he  has  received, 
especially  during  the  time  of  prayer.  He  must, 
therefore,  know  how  to  discern  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  action  of  the  good  spirit  from  that  of  the 
evil  spirit.  St.  Ignatius  says  that  "  the  endeavour 
to  compel  all  who  tend  to  perfection  by  one  and  the 
same  road  is  a  design  full  of  danger,  and  he  who 
undertakes  it  does  not  know  how  manifold  and 
varied  are  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  St. 
Ignatius'  rules  on  the  discernment  of  spirits  are 
worthy  of  attentive  reading. 

Further,  the  director  must  be  careful  of  his  own 
conduct  towards  this  class  of  penitents.  Should 
his  penitents  fall  into  sin,  he  should  not  express 
surprise  or  indignation,  but  should  with  zeal  and 
patience  exhort  them  to  fresh  efforts,  and  to  senti 
ments  of  contrition  and  humility.  When  there  is 
a  question  of  extraordinary  graces,  then — no  matter 
what  the  condition,  spiritual  or  social,  of  the  penitent 
may  be — he  must  not  at  once  form  his  judgment 
either  in  favour  of  the  grace,  through  imprudent 
credulity,  or  against  it  through  an  equally  imprudent 
disbelief ;  for  "  the  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  will," 
and  God  at  times  gives  His  extraordinary  graces  to 
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every  state  of  life.  He  should,  however,  be  especially 
on  his  guard  when  he  knows  or  suspects  the  devote 
to  have  a  tendency  to  hysteria,  or  to  a  disposition 
of  mind  in  any  way  likely  to  induce  hallucinations. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  St.  Alphonsus  : 
"  Summe  cautus  debet  esse  confessarius  in  ex- 
cepiendis  confessionibus  mulierum.  .  .  .  Et  hoc 
praesertim  currit,  si  sint  personae  spirituales,  qui- 
buscum  est  periculum  majoris  adhsesionis.  Dicebat 
Ven.  P.  Sertorius  Capotus,  diabolum  ad  con- 
jungendas  inter  se  personas  spirituales,  ab  initio 
uti  prsetextu  virtutis,  ut  deinde  affectus  a  virtute 
transeat  ad  personam."* 

W,    H.   COLOGAN. 
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VI 

THE  REMOVAL  (TRANSLATIO)  OF  RECTORS 
OF  SOULS 

[Read  before  St.   Eremwald's  Conference  at  Brentwood, 
May  22,  1901,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  E.  Canon  Crook] 

BY  translatio,  or  transfer,  we  mean  the  change  or 
removal  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  one  church  or  office 
to  another,  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Superior, 
and  for  some  definite  cause.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
transfer — administrative  and  penal.  A  transfer  is 
administrative  when  made  by  the  Bishop  for  reasons 
of  utility  or  necessity  ;  penal  when  made  in  punish 
ment  of  crime.  Again,  a  transfer  is  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  according  as  it  is  made  with  or  against 
the  will  of  the  incumbent.  Finally,  a  transfer  is 
either  to  an  inferior  church  or  position,  or  else  to  a 
better  or  equal  one. 

The  Canon  Law  prescribes  that  ecclesiastics  shall 
not  be  transferred,  especially  when  such  transfer  is 
against  their  will,  except  for  grave  and  clear  causes 
of  necessity  or  utility — "  clara  et  evidens  necessitas 
aut  saltern  utilitas."  Hence,  says  Leurenius,  when 
transfers  are  made  without  grave  cause,  they  are  in 
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direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  should 
therefore  be  at  once  annulled  by  the  Superior  to 
whom  appeal  may  lie.  The  law,  however,  allows 
them  to  be  made  even  where  there  are  no  causes  of 
necessity  or  utility,  in  cases  where  the  transfer 
is  penal,  or  in  cases  of  offences.  But  it  also 
directs  that  these  punishments  are  to  be  legitimately 
established.  For  when  laws  prescribe  that  certain 
acts  can  only  be  done  for  certain  causes,  this  must  be 
understood  as  meaning,  not  that  the  cause  is  to  be 
presumed,  or  taken  on  the  word  of  the  Superior 
making  the  transfer,  but  that  it  is  to  be  proved  or 
shown  to  exist. 

Again,  it  is  laid  down  by  Canon  Law  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  penal  transfer,  the  translation  is  to 
be  from  an  inferior  to  a  better  church  or  position  ; 
otherwise  both  the  person  transferred  and  the  posi 
tion  to  which  he  is  removed  would  be  discredited. 
In  penal  transfers  the  incumbent  has  shown  himself 
unworthy  of  the  higher  office,  and  is  therefore  fitly 
removed  to  the  lower. 

Such  being  the  general  principles  of  Canon  Law 
on  the  subject,  we  next  ask  how  far  they  are  ap 
plicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in 
England.  Our  Rectors  of  Souls  are  of  two  classes  : 
(i)  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  certain  districts 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  Bishops,  with  the 
advice  of  their  Chapters  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  See,  to  be  ad  instar  parceciarum,  and  who  have 
been  permanently  appointed,  with  the  title  of 
Missionary  Rector  ;  and  (2)  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  districts  not  so  chosen,  and  who  are  not  perma- 
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nently    appointed,    but    are    movibiles    ad    nutum 
episcopi. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  Missionary  Rectors,  we 
ask,  Can  the  Bishop  transfer  them,  against  their  will, 
from  one  parish  to  another  of  the  same  diocese  for 
reasons  of  utility  and  necessity,  although  the  Rector 
is  guilty  of  no  crime  ? 

We  have  said  that  a  transfer  may  be  either  to  an 
inferior  church  or  position,  or  to  a  better  one.  Now, 
in  the  estimation  of  everyone,  a  transfer  to  an  inferior 
parish  or  office  is  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  a 
disgrace,  and  therefore  as  a  grave  punishment  ;  and 
it  is  the  unanimous  teaching  of  Canonists  that  a 
removal  to  a  worse  position,  involving  as  it  does  dis 
honour  and  loss  of  income,  is  on  the  same  footing  as 
a  dismissal,  and  therefore  can  only  be  ordered  as  a 
punishment  of  delinquencies.  Permaneder  teaches 
that  "  the  transfer  of  an  ecclesiastic  against  his  will 
from  a  better  to  an  inferior  benefice  or  office  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  privatio,  or  dismissal."  And  Phillips, 
in  his  "  Compendium,"  states  that  "  the  transfer  to 
a  smaller  benefice  or  office  is  strictly  a  pcena  vin- 
dicativa."  Moreover,  the  Holy  See  has  frequently 
declared  that  transfers  to  inferior  parishes  or  offices 
are  punishments,  and  consequently  can  only  be  im 
posed  for  crime,  and  after  trial ;  and  it  has  always 
commanded  Bishops  to  give  a  Rector,  removed 
against  his  will  for  causes  which  are  not  crimes, 
a  benefice  better  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  his 
former  one. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  Bishop  has  no  legal 
power  to  remove  a  Missionary  Rector  against  his 
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will  to  an  inferior  position.  But  can  he  for  grave 
reasons  of  utility  or  necessity  remove  him  to  a 
better,  or  at  least  an  equal  position,  but  against  his 
will  ?  On  this  question  Canonists  are  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Some  maintain  that  the  Bishop  has 
no  such  power  ;  for,  say  they,  such  transfer  is  totally 
repugnant  to  the  privilege  of  irremovability  which 
these  Rectors  possess,  and  in  virtue  of  which  their 
parish  can  be  taken  from  them  against  their  will, 
only  for  the  specific  crimes,  and  by  the  form  of  trial 
laid  down  by  law,  and  not,  therefore,  for  reasons  of 
utility  or  necessity  which  imply  no  crime  at  all. 
But  the  more  common  and  probable  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  Bishops  have  the  power.  For,  it  is  urged,  the 
right  of  irremovability  clearly  cannot  be  stretched 
so  far  as  to  redound  to  the  evident  and  grave  detri 
ment  of  the  Church  and  of  souls.  It  does  not,  there 
fore,  exclude  such  compulsory  transfers,  even  though 
the  Rector  be  guilty  of  no  crime,  when  they  are  re 
quired  by  most  urgent  and  grave  reasons  of  necessity 
and  utility.  The  Canonists,  however,  who  hold  this 
opinion  teach  at  the  same  time  :  (i)  That  not  every 
grave  reason  of  utility  or  necessity  is  sufficient  to 
justify  such  transfer,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Rector  should  have  become  useless  in  his  parish, 
by  reason,  for  example,  of  the  hatred,  ill-will,  or 
aversion  of  his  parishioners,  in  which  case  his  re 
moval  becomes  an  imperative  necessity ;  and 
(2)  that  the  existence  of  this  necessity  must  be  estab 
lished  beyond  a  doubt,  and  by  a  proper  investigation, 
the  acts  of  which  are  to  be  put  on  record.  In  the 
case  of  an  appeal  to  superior  authority,  if  the  Bishop 
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cannot  prove  the  existence  of  the  causes  before  the 
Holy  See,  the  transfer  will  be  revoked,  the  presump 
tion  being  in  that  case  that  he  had  acted,  as  Canonists 
say,  "  non  sanitate  consilii,  sed  invidia  et  amentia." 
Mgr.  Pierantonelli,  in  his  "  Praxis  Fori  Ecclesias- 
tici,"  published  in  Rome,  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  of  the  Vice 
gerent  of  Rome,  states  that  the  irremovable  Rectors 
can  be  compulsorily  transferred,  even  to  a  better 
parish,  only  by  a  formal  canonical  trial.  In  the 
case  of  our  Missionary  Rectors  this  would  mean  the 
process  of  the  "  Commissio  Investigationis,"  as  es 
tablished  by  Synodal  law  in  the  First  Provincial 
Council  of  Westminster  (Decree  xiii.,  No.  4,  and 
Appendices  ix.,  x.).  After  laying  down  regulations 
for  the  formation  of  Missionary  Rectories  ad  instar 
parceciarum,  the  Council  decrees  that  the  Bishop  in 
Synod  should  appoint  five  priests  of  approved  stand 
ing  as  a  Commission  of  Investigation,  naming  one  of 
the  five  as  president  ;  and  that  no  Missionary  Rector 
should  be  compulsorily  transferred  for  whatever 
cause,  until  at  least  three  of  the  members  of  such 
Commission  shall  have  examined  and  advised  on  his 
case. 

The  mode  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  was  drawn  up  by  the  Archbishop 
and  Bishops  of  England,  and  was  approved 
by  Propaganda,  August  4,  1853.  It  rules  as 
follows  : 

I.  Before  recurring  to  the  Commission,  the  Bishop 
is  to  explain  clearly  and  precisely  to  the  Missionary 
Rector  the  causes  of  his  removal,  and  to  give  him  his 
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choice  of  voluntary  resignation,  or  judgment  by  the 
Commission. 

2.  The  Bishop  will  then  depute  his  Vicar-General 
or  other  priest  to  draw  up  in  writing  a  statement  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  transfer,  and  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  case  so  far,  and  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Commission  will  then  be 
convoked,  and  the  Missionary  Rector  will  be  in 
formed  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting.     He 
will  also  receive  formal  notice   of  the  charge  or 
charges  made  against  him,  and  will  be  invited  to 
prepare  in  writing  his  answer  to  the  various  counts 
in  the  indictment. 

4.  On   the   assembling   of   the   Commission,   the 
Bishop  will  warn  them  of  the  obligation  of  secrecy, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  anything 
which  would  expose  themselves  or  others  to  the 
danger  of  an  action  for  libel.     The  mode  of  procedure 
will  then  be,  that  the  Bishop's  official  makes  his 
relatio  causce,  and  answers  any  questions  the  mem 
bers  may  wish  to  put.     The  Missionary  Rector  is 
then  introduced,  and  reads  his  answer,  also  replying 
to  any  questions  of  the  members.     The  witnesses 
for  the  charge  are  then  examined,  first  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused,  and  then,  so  far  as  may  be  prudent, 
and  with  their  consent,  in  his  presence,  he  being 
allowed  to  cross-examine.     Next,  his  own  witnesses 
are  examined  in  the  same  way.     If  two- thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  agreed  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  charge,  each  one  will  give  his  judgment 
in  writing,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  it 
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rests.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  two  of  the  Commission 
may  be  deputed  to  visit  places,  persons,  etc.,  and  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  clear  up  doubts  and  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

First,  then,  the  existence  of  an  imperative  neces 
sity  for  the  incumbent's  removal  must  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  by  means  of  this  canonical 
investigation.  But,  secondly,  Canonists  say  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  proved  and  imperative  neces 
sity,  the  transfer  cannot  take  place  if  any  other 
remedy  be  possible — for  instance,  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  priest.  And,  further,  they  urge 
that  every  pains  should  be  taken  by  the  Bishop  to 
render  the  transfer,  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary. 
To  the  willing  everything  is  easy — to  the  unwilling 
all  is  impossible  ;  a  priest  transferred  against  his 
will  to  a  new  field  would  probably  labour  with  little 
zeal  and  less  profit,  and  the  transfer,  therefore, 
would  benefit  neither  the  Church  nor  the  incumbent. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  clear  that  even  in  the 
opinion  of  those  Canonists  who  maintain  that  a 
Bishop  has  power,  not  merely  for  crime,  but  for 
strong  reasons  of  utility  or  necessity,  to  transfer 
Rectors  inamovibiles  against  their  will  to  a  better, 
or  at  least  an  equal,  parish,  this  compulsory  transfer 
is  hedged  in  with  so  many  conditions  and  limita 
tions  that,  practically  speaking,  it  is  not  safe  to 
make  such  a  transfer,  except,  indeed,  as  a  punish 
ment  for  crime.  For,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
the  Bishop  might  find  it  very  hard  to  establish  his 
case,  and  the  transfer  would  be  annulled. 
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So  much,  then,  for  Missionary  Rectors.  Coming 
now  to  the  second  class  of  Rectors,  who  are  not  per 
manently  appointed,  but  who  hold  their  office  ad 
nutum  episcopi,  we  ask,  Can  such  Rectors  be  trans 
ferred  by  the  Bishop  against  their  will,  or  to  an  in 
ferior  position  ?  In  reference  to  such  cases,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  in  a  recent 
important  decision  (March  18,  1887)  answers  thus  : 
"  Cum  vero  agatur  de  translatione  Rectoris  qui  est 
amovibilis,  ab  una  missione  ad  aliam,  aut  ad  aliud 
officium  etiam  inferius,  Ordinarii  non  tenentur  ad 
Canonici  processus  instructionem  ;  opus  est  autem 
ut  hoc  fiat  graves  ob  causas,  et  habita  meritorum 
ratione." 

First,  then,  a  grave  cause  is  required.  The  Sacred 
Canons  exact  this  even  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastici 
amovibiles  who  are  not  Rectors  of  Souls  ;  much 
more,  therefore,  does  it  hold  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesi 
astic  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  whose  office  it 
is  to  know  his  people  and  to  be  a  father  and  shepherd 
to  them,  and  who,  therefore,  should  be  changed  as 
little  as  possible.  In  another  Instruction  of  Pro 
paganda  in  reference  to  movable  Rectors  in  America, 
the  Sacred  Congregation  says :  "  Episcopi  vero 
curent  ne  sacerdotes  sine  gravi  et  rationabili  causa 
de  una  ad  aliam  missionem  invitos  transferant  " 
(July  20,  1878).  Another  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Council,  in  reference  to  Rectors  and  other 
ecclesiastics  amovibiles  ad  nutum  episcopi,  pro 
nounced  the  following  decision  :  "  Ne  ab  Ordinario 
quidem  Vicarium  Curatum  amoveri  posse,  nisi  ex 
causa  legitima  atque  probata."  And  the  same 
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Congregation,  legislating  in  the  case  of  a  rector  sue- 
cur  satis  in  France  (incumbent  of  a  chapel  of  ease), 
says  :  "  Illud  quoque  haud  prsetereundum  est,  quod 
licet  rectores  ecclesiarum  succursalium  amoveri 
valeant  ad  beneplacitum  Episcopi,  nequeunt  tamen 
amoveri  absque  rationabili  causa.  Unde  limitibus 
circumscripta  est  Episcopalis  potestas."  Another 
condition,  too,  is  indicated  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Council.  The 
cause  for  removal  must  not  only  be  gravis,  but  also 
probata.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Bishops  in  such  cases  are  not  bound  to  a 
Canonical  procedure,  though  there  are  Canonists 
who  maintain  with  Mgr.  Pierantonelli  (a  great 
authority  at  the  present  day)  that  a  judicial  in 
vestigation  must  preclude  all  compulsory  transfers, 
even  of  removable  Rectors.  But  all  admit  that  the 
cause  must  be  proved  and  verified  by  the  Bishop— 
at  least,  by  an  extra-judicial  investigation.  And 
Cardinal  de  Lucca,  an  eminent  modern  authority  in 
Canon  Law,  gives  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  as  in  all 
such  cases  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior 
court,  and  as  for  such  appeal  a  formal  cognitio 
cause?  would  be  necessary,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Bishop  should  cause  to  be  drawn  up  at  least  an 
extra-judicial  proces-verbal,  or  summary  of  the  pro 
ceedings,  for  use,  if  necessary,  at  a  future  trial  on 
appeal.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  is  bound  to  take  great 
care  that  when  a  Rector  amovibilis  is  transferred 
for  causes  of  utility  or  necessity,  implying  no  crime 
in  him,  the  transfer  should  be  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reflect  no  discredit  or  suspicion.  Conse- 
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quently,  the  place  to  which  he  is  removed  should  be 
more  honourable,  or  at  least  as  honourable,  as  the 
one  he  is  leaving  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  re 
moval  should  assume  the  guise  of  promotion.  This 
is  understood  by  all  to  be  a  recognition  of  merit, 
and  should  be  awarded  accordingly.  Thus,  obedi 
ence  would  be  given  to  the  above-quoted  words  of 
the  Holy  See — "  habita  meritorum  ratione  "—  and 
the  course  would  be  in  accordance  with  God's  own 
dealings  with  His  servants.  "  Quia  in  pauca  fuisti 
fidelis,  super  multa  te  constituam." 

But  what,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  power  of  the 
Ordinary  to  transfer  ecclesiastics  ad  nutum  ?  How 
is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  above  laid 
down  ? 

From  all  we  have  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  power 
to  transfer  ad  nutum  does  not  mean  an  arbitrary 
or  irresponsible  power,  but  one  that  is  to  be  exer 
cised  with  certain  restrictions  and  within  certain 
limitations.  De  Angelis  and  other  writers  say  that 
when  the  right  is  given  to  the  Superior  to  act  or 
to  transfer  ad  nutum,  this  nutus,  or  will,  must  be 
directed  by  reason  and  natural  justice.  And  the 
Holy  See  has  frequently  decided  that  the  clause  ad 
nutum  means,  not  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  power, 
but  the  arbitrium  boni  viri.  By  this  power,  there 
fore,  a  Bishop  cannot  remove  or  transfer  without 
sufficient  cause,  but  must  act  on  a  judgment  care 
fully  formed,  grounded  on  equity,  justice,  and  reason, 
and  guided  by  the  arbitrium  boni  viri. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  we  have  said  on  this 
subject  :  A  Bishop  can  transfer  a  Missionary  Rector 
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even  against  his  will,  but  only  when  (i)  the  reasons 
for  such  transfer  are  of  absolutely  imperative  neces 
sity  ;  and  (2)  when  they  are  established  as  such, 
and  proved  by  Canonical  Process  before  the  Com- 
missio  Investigationis.  Further  (3)  this  must  be 
only  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting  the 
necessity  ;  and  finally  (4)  the  removal  must  be  made 
in  form  of  promotion. 

In  the  case  of  a  Rector  removable  ad  nutum 
episcopi,  the  Bishop  can  transfer  him  against  his 
will,  only  when  (i)  there  are  grave  reasons  of  utility 
or  necessity  for  the  removal ;  (2)  when  these  causes 
are  established  and  proved  at  least  in  extra-judicial 
process  ;  (3)  when  the  removal  is  to  a  better  position, 
or  at  least  to  one  equally  good.  In  cases  of  penal 
transfer,  a  Missionary  Rector  can  be  removed  only 
for  one  of  the  crimes  specified  by  Canon  Law  ;  and 
his  guilt  must  be  established  by  judicial  process 
before  the  Synodal  Commission  of  Investigation. 
An  incumbent  who  is  not  a  Missionary  Rector  may 
be  removed  for  other  crimes,  as  well  as  for  those 
designated  by  Canon  Law  ;  and  though  his  guilt  must 
be  proved,  and  evidence  thereof  preserved,  this  may 
be  done  extra-judicially,  and  does  not  need  the 
Commissio  Investigationis. 

The  Form  of  Induction  which  is  prescribed  for  use 
by  the  "  Instruction  on  the  Office  of  Dean  "  contains 
in  the  episcopal  mandate  of  appointment  of  Rectors 
other  than  missionary  the  words,  "  for  the  present, 
and  during  the  time  that  it  shall  seem  good  to  us." 
But  from  what  we  have  said  it  is  obvious  that  these 
words  can  have  no  canonical  force  beyond  that  of  the 
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phrase,  amovibilis  ad  nutum  episcopi,  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  sense — namely,  that  in  spite 
of  this  Form,  signed  by  the  Rector,  he  can  only  be 
transferred  for  grave  and  evident  cause,  and  to  a 
position  at  least  equal  to  the  one  he  vacates.  (This 
supposes,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  question  of 
penal  transfer.) 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  may  call  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Decree  of  the  S.R.C., 
quoted  above,  is  applicable,  not  only  to  Missionary 
Rectors  and  others  in  charge  of  Missions,  but  also 
to  their  Curates,  and  in  general  to  all  ecclesiastics 
appointed  to  offices  in  the  diocese  :  "  Ne  ab  Ordi- 
nario  Vicarium  quidem  Curatum  amoveri  posse,  nisi 
ex  causa  legitima  et  probata." 

But  in  England,  happily,  such  is  the  fatherly 
tenderness  of  Bishops,  and  such  the  loyal  obedience 
of  priests,  that  to  us  these  are  questions  of  purely 
academic  interest.  The  Ordinary  has  only  to  say 
to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another, 
Come,  and  he  cometh,  and  to  a  third,  Do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.  Cardinal  Manning  was  fond  of 
saying  :  "  I  order  my  priests  to  the  trenches,  and 
they  hurry  gladly  to  stand  the  enemy's  shot." 
And  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view  it  is  doubtless 
well  and  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  St.  Charles 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  single  duty  of  the 
priestly  life  that  we  can  discharge  with  any  merit 
or  with  any  fruit  unless  we  are  aided  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  and  the  words  put  by  a  non-Catholic  poet  in 
the  mouth  of  a  priest  show  how  obvious  this  truth 
is  even  to  outsiders  : 
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"  Unless  Thou  fill  me  with  Thy  light 
I  cannot  lead  Thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor,  without  Thy  support,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 
But  am  myself  a  castaway." 

And  St.  Charles  would  have  us  realize  that  the 
needful  grace  is  far  more  likely  to  be  given  in  a  field 
of  labour  to  which  we  are  called  by  obedience  than 
in  one  of  our  own  seeking  and  choice.  Conse 
quently,  it  may  often  be  wise,  as  well  as  meritorious, 
to  accept  a  transfer,  though  it  may  be  against  our 
wish  and  inclination,  looking  on  it  as  an  indication 
from  God  that  He  now  desires  our  service  in  a  dif 
ferent  field  of  labour. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  always  useful,  both 
for  Bishops  and  priests,  to  know  the  provisions  of 
Canon  Law  on  these  subjects,  and  the  principles  of 
government  so  wisely  laid  down  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Bishops  surely  will  be  all  the  better 
rulers  if  they  are  able  to  legislate  wisely,  justly,  and 
moderately  ;  and  priests  will  be,  as  surely,  all  the 
better  subjects  if  they  know  how  to  safeguard  and 
protect  those  sacred  rights  which  are  given  them 
by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

JOHN  EDWARD  CROOK. 
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VII 
THE  EASTERN  SCHISM 

[Read  at  Stock,  July  9,  1901,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Fortescue,  D.D.] 

ONE'S  sense  of  proportion  is  always  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  perspective  of  both  time  and  place. 
Things  that  are  near,  that  concern  this  country 
or  this  century,  loom  larger  to  us  than  events  that 
took  place  very  long  ago  and  in  very  distant  lands. 
This  law  of  perspective  affects  one's  idea  of  Church 
history  too.  If  we  think  of  a  great  and  tragic 
schism,  if  we  lament  the  huge  number  of  Christians 
who  are  separated  from  us  and  from  the  centre 
of  Catholic  unity,  we  naturally  at  once  remember 
the  Reformation,  and  when  we  pray  that  the 
Church,  destmctis  adversitatibus  et  erroribus 
universis,  secura  tibi  serviat  libertate,  we  probably 
think  only  of  the  crowd  of  Protestant  sects  whose 
churches  and  chapels  we  see  in  every  street.  It 
is,  of  course,  natural  that  we  should  most  clearly 
realize  the  schisms  that  stand  at  our  very  gates 
here  in  Western  Europe  ;  but  to  keep  our  sense  of 
proportion  right  we  must  remember  that  there 
was  a  far  greater  and  more  lamentable  schism 
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centuries  before  the  Reformation.  The  golden  age 
of  unity  was  not  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  are 
always  much  too  inclined  to  idealize  ;  then  there 
were  millions  of  Christians  already  cut  off  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  To  find  that  golden  age  we 
must  look  back  to  the  distant  years  before  the 
ninth  century,  or  even  further,  to  that  dim  and 
shadowy  world  in  which  our  fathers  were  still  naked 
savages,  and  the  mightiest  lord  was  the  great 
Roman  Caesar  who  looked  across  the  Hellespont. 
And  the  Eastern  Schism — schisms  rather — since  it 
was  the  heresies  of  the  fifth  century  that  first  tore 
great  provinces  from  the  Church,  they  are  not 
calamities  of  the  past  that  may  now  bury  their 
dead,  like  the  troubles  between  Rome  and  Avignon. 
To-day,  still,  if  you  look  across  to  the  other  end  of 
Europe,  you  will  see  them  carrying  on  their  de 
plorable  work  of  mutual  hatred  and  jealousy.  It 
is  tragic  enough  to  see  the  towers  of  Canterbury 
or  the  spire  of  Ulm,  and  to  realize  that  we  have 
lost  them,  but  it  is  far  more  tragic  to  think  of  the 
great  Apostolic  Churches,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  names  whose  glory  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  mistress  of  all  Churches,  whom  we  obey, 
and  to  have  to  realize  that  they  have  gone  too. 
Or  think  of  it  only  in  the  crudest  way  as  a  question 
of  numbers.  Of  course,  we  are  always  by  far  the 
greatest  body.  Professor  Hickmann  (a  Protestant,  by 
the  way)  counts  about  225,000,000  Catholics  in  the 
world.  According  to  him  there  are,  then,  21,000,000 
Anglicans  and  60,000,000  Evangelical  Germans.  But 
there  are  95,000,000  "  Orthodox  "  Easterns. 
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In  proposing,  then,  to  the  Conference  some 
remarks  about  that  great  Eastern  Schism,  which 
was  certainly  the  most  deplorable  event  in  Church 
history,  my  ambition  is  only  to  remind  it  once 
more  of  a  great  question,  which,  although  it  touches 
us  very  little  over  here,  does  concern  us  whose 
interests  should  be  as  Catholic  as  our  name,  and 
which  under  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  again  come  very 
much  to  the  fore  at  Rome. 

The  great  Eastern  Schism  was,  of  course,  that 
which  separated  Constantinople  from  Rome  in  the 
ninth  and  then  again  in  the  eleventh  centuries. 
But  there  had  been  big  schisms  before  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
there  were  not  some  Christians  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  great 
Catholic  body,  even  back  to  the  days  when  St. 
John  heard  that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  Dio- 
trephes  cast  those  who  received  the  brethren  out 
of  his  church.  Then,  of  course,  each  of  the  great 
heresies  of  the  first  three  centuries,  all  the  Gnostic 
sects,  Montanism,  Sabellianism,  and  so  on,  made 
a  schism.  Greatest  of  all  then  came  Arianism. 
But  these  disappeared  again.  If  we  look  for  the 
beginning  of  divisions  that  still  exist,  we  must  come 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  and  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  General  Councils  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

After  Ephesus  a  body  of  Nestorians  left  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  Zeno  drove  them  out  of 
the  Empire  about  fifty  years  later,  and  they  all 
went  to  Persia.  There  and  thereabouts  they  still 
are,  about  150,000  of  them,  under  a  gentleman 
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who  describes  himself  officially  as  "  the  humble 
Simon,  Patriarch  of  the  East." 

Four  great  bodies  fell  away  after  Chalcedon, 
the  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  Syrians,  and  Ar 
menians.  The  national  Egyptian  (Coptic)  Church 
counts  about  500,000  souls  under  the  Coptic 
"  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  the  lordships  of 
Jerusalem,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  the  Pentapolis,  which 
are  subject  to  Egypt,  and  all  other  places  where 
St.  Mark  preached."  The  Abyssinian  Church  was 
always  subject  to  Egypt,  and  was  dragged  by  her 
into  the  same  heresy.  She  has  3,000,000  Christians 
under  a  Metropolitan  called  Abuna  (=*our  father), 
who  still  goes  up  to  Alexandria  to  be  ordained. 

There  are  about  80,000  Syrian  Monophysites, 
called  Jacobites,  under  the  "  Patriarch  of  the 
divine  city  Antioch,  and  of  all  the  East."  The 
Armenians  did  not  go  into  formal  schism  till  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  There  are  about  3,000,000 
of  them  in  schism,  scattered  all  over  the  Levant 
under  four  patriarchs,  of  whom  the  chief  is  the 
Katholikos  of  Etchmiadzin. 

All  these  bodies,  then,  had  existed  for  centuries 
before  the  last  and  greatest  schism  of  all  cut  away 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Christendom  from  Rome. 
In  spite  of  them  there  was,  however,  till  this  last 
event  occurred,  an  overwhelmingly  greater  body, 
that  had  rival  bishops  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
and  that,  therefore,  was  united  under  the  five  great 
patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  that  everywhere 
called  itself  simply  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
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great  schism  which  began  in  the  ninth  century  about 
the  disputed  claims  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  to  be 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  then  healed  up, 
not  very  satisfactorily,  for  about  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  finally  broke  out  again  with  apparently 
no  reason  at  all  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  whole 
story  is  a  typical  example  of  what  is  generally  the 
case  in  great  movements  :  the  final  reason  of  the 
quarrel,  the  one  that  gave  it  its  name,  and  that  is 
always  remembered  and  quoted  in  connection  with 
it,  was  not  the  real  cause  at  all.  It  was  not  such 
a  small  question  as  that  of  who  should  sit  on  the 
patriarchal  throne,  still  less  was  it  any  of  the 
charges  against  the  Latins  trumped  up  by  Photius 
in  his  anger,  that  really  drove  a  wedge  between  the 
two  halves  of  Christendom.  For  the  real  causes  of 
so  great  a  movement  we  must  look  deeper  and  go 
much  further  back.  The  first  cause,  the  root  of 
the  whole  evil,  was  undoubtedly  the  ever-growing 
ambition  of  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople.  Origin 
ally  there  had  been  three,  and  only  three,  patriarchal 
sees,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  Rome  was, 
of  course,  always  the  first.  No  one  has  ever  thought, 
even  now,  of  giving  her  any  other  place.  That  the 
Roman  Patriarch  was  not  only  the  first  of  these 
three,  that  he  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  we  know  from  the  appeals  he  re 
ceived  from  every  side,  from  the  witness  of  so 
many  Fathers,  in  short,  from  the  arguments  we  all 
read  when  we  studied  the  treatise,  "  De  Romano 
Pontifice." 
After  Rome  came  the  two  other  greatest  cities 
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of  the  Empire,  the  head  of  Egypt  and  the  head  of 
Syria.  The  Bishops  of  both,  like  the  Roman  Pope, 
claimed  to  inherit  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  had  been  first  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  at  Alexandria  they  said  that  he  had 
founded  their  Church,  too,  sending  his  disciple 
St.  Mark  as  his  own  locum  tenens.  These  are  the 
three  sees  mentioned  in  the  Sixth  Canon  of  Nicea. 
Their  precedence  was  already  an  "  ancient  custom." 
Then,  because  of  the  reverence  that  every  Christian 
must  feel  for  the  holy  places,  the  Bishop  of  the 
little  and  otherwise  unimportant  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  given  a  place  of  honour  after  the  three 
Patriarchs,  though  he  is  expressly  told  that  he  must 
go  on  obeying  his  Metropolitan  at  Caesarea  as 
before.  That  is  the  Seventh  Canon  of  Nicea.  It 
was  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  who  persuaded  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  to  change  this  honorary  rank 
into  a  Patriarchate  covering  just  the  Holy  Land. 
Since  then  Jerusalem  has  kept  the  same  place,  as 
the  smallest  and  last  in  order  of  the  Patriarchal  sees. 
At  Nicea  Constantinople  was  not  even  mentioned. 

The  Bishop  of  Byzantium  had  no  sort  of  claim 
to  any  rank  at  all.  His  see  was  not  apostolic,  he 
was  just  a  small  local  Bishop  under  the  Metro 
politan  of  Heraclea.  But  two  years  before  the 
Council,  Constantine  had  made  Byzantium  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  That  was  what  made  all 
the  difference.  The  new  city  was  to  be  in  every 
way  equal  to  Old  Rome,  and  so  its  Bishop  did  not  see 
why  he,  too,  should  not  have  a  share  in  the  honours 
that  were  going  round,  and  be  equal,  or,  at  any 
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rate,  only  second,  to  the  Bishop  of  Old  Rome. 
That  is  the  only  basis,  as  the  third  Canon  of  the 
Second  General  Council  quite  frankly  says,  of  the 
new  rank  given  to  the  See  of  New  Rome.  It  was 
solely  because  of  the  secular  rank  of  his  city — a 
principle  that  is  hopelessly  Erastian,  and  that 
would  expose  the  Church  to  a  share  in  every  political 
change.  And  since  1453  this  basis  has  been  itself 
cut  away.  At  any  rate,  now,  Constantinople  is 
not  the  centre  of  the  Christian  world.  However, 
many  causes  helped  the  ambition  of  the  Bishops  of 
Constantinople.  They  had  the  ear  of  Caesar,  they 
were  in  some  sort  his  private  chaplain,  and  the 
more  the  Emperors  kept  interfering  in  Church 
affairs,  the  more  important  became  the  Court 
Bishops  whom  they  consulted.  Then  these  Bishops 
were  very  convenient  agents  for  all  the  others  who 
had  business  with  the  government ;  and  lastly,  the 
Emperors  mightily  favoured  their  rise.  The  more 
the  eyes  of  their  subjects  turned  towards  Con 
stantinople  in  all  affairs,  secular  or  religious,  the 
better  it  was,  of  course,  for  their  centralizing 
policy.  So  we  see  this  little  Bishop  of  Byzantium 
climbing  step  by  step  from  the  place  of  a  suffragan 
of  Heraclea  to  the  second  place  in  all  the  hierarchy, 
till  at  last  his  head  gets  so  completely  turned  that 
he  even  dreams  of  sitting  on  a  level  with  St.  Peter's 
successor.  The  Second  General  Council  gives  him 
an  honorary  place  next  after  the  Pope  "  because 
Constantinople  is  New  Rome."  Chalcedon  cuts 
away  great  provinces  from  Antioch  to  make  up  a 
Patriarchate  worthy  of  Caesar's  Bishop  ;  then  de- 
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crees  of  the  Roman  civil  law  pretend  to  add  to  this 
Patriarchate  the  whole  of  Illyricum,  filched  from 
Rome,  and  even  Southern  Italy.  So  the  Byzantine 
prelates  grow  and  grow,  till  at  last  one  of  them 
thinks  he  would  like  to  be  called  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch.  Throughout  all  this  development  there 
was  always  one,  and  only  one,  person  who  stood 
mightily  in  their  way.  The  Emperor  was  always 
their  best  friend.  As  for  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex 
andria  and  Antioch,  it  was  a  monstrous  impertinence 
for  this  upstart  Byzantine  Bishop  to  put  himself 
above  them,  but  Monophysism  had  cut  away  both 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  Catholic  Patriarchs,  who 
were  again  set  up  in  those  lands  after  all  the 
troubles,  were  only  shadowy  representatives  of  the 
old  lines  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Peter,  shepherds  with 
scarcely  any  sheep.  And  then  Islam  came  and 
broke  them  utterly. 

As  for  Jerusalem,  its  Patriarch  was  only  a  new 
man  himself,  and  he,  too,  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
sheep  after  Chalcedon,  and  he,  too,  sat  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Khalifa.  But  there  was  one  great 
lord  who  feared  neither  Caesar  nor  Khalifa,  and  who 
steadfastly  withstood  every  step  of  the  Byzantine 
prelate's  evolution,  the  Patriarch  who  sat  in  un 
questioned  primacy  over  all  on  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Old  Rome.  It 
was  not  that  the  Popes  were  rivals.  No  one,  not 
even  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  till  the 
Schism  came,  dreamed  of  disputing  their  first 
place ;  but  as  the  guardians  of  tradition  they 
resented  this  radical  upsetting  of  the  old  order, 
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brought  about  only  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
Court  in  the  new  city.  "  The  Patriarchy  of  Alex 
andria  and  Antioch  have  always  held  the  second 
and  third  places,"  says  St.  Leo  the  Great ;  "  they 
must  not  be  lowered  to  the  third  and  fourth." 
And  so  the  Popes  checked  these  new  Patriarchs 
at  every  step.  They  would  not  sanction  the  Third 
Canon  of  Constantinople ;  they  forbade  the  Twenty- 
second  of  Chalcedon ;  they  would  not  hear  of  an 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch  ;  and  because  of  their  action 
none  of  these  Canons  were  ever  received  into  the 
Church  Law  either  of  East  or  West,  till  the  Schism. 
We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  already,  centuries 
before  the  final  disaster,  the  Patriarchs  of  Con 
stantinople  and  their  followers  hated  Rome.  They 
flattered  the  Pope  when  they  wrote  to  him,  they 
had  to  obey  his  orders,  but  all  the  time  they  were 
sore  and  jealous  and  angry.  What  was  the  good 
of  calling  onesself  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  (though 
even  Photius  did  not  dare  to  do  so  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Pope),  and  standing  among  the  great  lords 
of  the  Empire  before  Caesar's  throne,  when  at 
one  Council  after  another  some  Latin  legates 
were  sure  to  come  and  to  take  precedence  over 
one  ?  This,  then,  is  the  first  root  of  the  Schism, 
jealousy  of  Rome  among  the  Byzantines. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  at  last 
the  Schism  came,  all  the  East  sided  with  Constanti 
nople.  By  that  time  (it  was  in  the  ninth  century) 
Constantinople  had  made  herself  the  head  of  all 
Churches  where  Greek  was  spoken.  All  through 
the  Byzantine  period  the  curse  of  Eastern  Christen- 
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dom  was  its  Erastianism.  The  Emperors  were 
always  publishing  civil  decrees  to  regulate  Church 
matters,  and  all  their  enormous  influence  went  to 
bind  the  Christians  of  the  Empire  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  at  the  foot  of  their  own  throne. 
Then  we  must  remember  that  by  the  ninth  century 
orthodox  Eastern  Christendom  meant  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  the  mightily  swollen  Byzantine 
Patriarchate.  The  native  populations  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  had  gone  long  ago,  and  now  stood  aloof 
from  the  whole  quarrel,  groaning  under  the  heel  of 
the  Saracen,  yet  doubtless  comforted  by  seeing  their 
enemies,  Old  Rome  and  New  Rome,  at  last  falling 
out  amongst  themselves.  The  Melkite  (that  is, 
Orthodox)  Patriarchs  of  these  countries  were  very 
poor  creatures,  who  soon,  finding  nothing  to  do  in 
their  own  sees,  came  to  bask  in  the  dying  splendour 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  Court.  And  the  Slav  people, 
who  were  just  being  converted,  received  their  faith 
from  Constantinople,  and  with  it  the  Byzantine 
ideas  of  Church  polity,  though  the  Bulgars  (who, 
by  the  way,  were  not  Slavs)  at  one  time  nearly 
became  Latins.  Then  there  were  other  reasons  why 
the  Easterns  often  looked  coldly  on  Rome.  From 
the  beginning  they  had  never  felt  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  for  the  See  of  Peter  that  we  find  in  our 
Fathers — St.  Jerome,  for  instance.  To  us  Latins 
the  Pope  was  everything.  He  had  sent  the  Mis 
sionaries  to  whom  we  owed  our  faith  ;  his  Church 
was  the  mother  that  had  begotten  us.  He  was  our 
own  Patriarch  ;  we  used  his  rites  and  his  language  ; 
he  settled  our  quarrels,  sent  our  Metropolitans  their 
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Pallia,  and  to  the  Confession,  where  the  Princes  of 
the  Apostles  lay  by  his  throne  our  Kings  and  Princes, 
Primates,  and  Bishops  and  hosts  of  common  folk 
went  to  kneel.  All  that  was  different  in  the  East. 
They  traced  their  Churches  and  their  orders,  not 
to  Rome,  but  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  To  us 
Rome  was  the  Apostolic  See  ;  to  them  it  was  one  such 
see,  in  company  with  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Cyprus, 
and  so  on.  To  them  the  Pope  was  a  stranger. 
Of  course,  he  was  the  overlord,  and  when  things 
got  very  bad  they  appealed  to  him,  as  did  St. 
Athanasius,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Theodore  of 
Studium,  and  so  many  others.  But  he  was  not 
their  Patriarch  ;  for  ordinary  affairs  they  went  to 
nearer  Courts ;  they  could  not  understand  his 
language  (even  Photius  knew  no  Latin)  ;  his  liturgy 
was  strange  and  undignified  to  them  ;  their  pilgrims 
went  to  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  they 
never  saw  the  Pope  (except  the  glorious  St.  Martin 
and  poor  Vigilius),  but  only  occasionally  some 
legates,  who  talked  Latin  at  them,  and  who  by  that, 
as  well  as  by  their  horrible  Western  manners, 
showed  themselves  to  be  indeed  utter  Franks  and 
barbarians.  And  so,  since  appeals  from  the  East 
were  rare  compared  with  those  from  the  West  (we  of 
course  went  to  the  Pope  for  all  the  cases  in  which 
they  went  to  their  own  Patriarchs),  when  Rome  did 
give  a  judgment  or  reverse  a  sentence  (as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Chrysostom),  it  must  have  often  seemed  to 
them  an  interference  from  outside,  however  much 
they  acknowledged  the  Pope's  right  in  general.  We 
can  imagine  such  a  person  as  the  Theophilus  of 
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Alexandria,  who  deposed  St.  Chrysostom,  who  had 
had  it  all  his  own  way  till  Rome  intervened,  after 
his  sentence  had  been  quashed,  angrily  thinking  to 
himself,  "  We  should  be  all  right  if  only  they  would 
let  things  alone  at  Rome."  And  then,  to  be  quite 
candid,  one  must  own  that  there  were  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  the  Pope's  intervention  was  not  quite 
prudent  or  happy.  In  the  enormously  greater 
number — one  remembers  it  with  infinite  pride — it 
was  the  long  arm  of  the  great  Roman  Patriarch 
stretched  out  across  the  seas  that  triumphantly 
broke  some  odious  conspiracy  against  a  saint,  that, 
defying  the  Emperor  and  all  the  obsequious  crowd 
of  Eastern  Bishops,  insisted  on  justice  and  on  a  fair 
trial.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  one  heartily  wishes  that  Rome  had  been  better 
informed — that  of  the  Meletian  Schism  at  Antioch, 
for  instance,  or  her  well-meant  but  mistaken 
championship  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  And  such 
cases  as  these  gave  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
his  chance  of  posing  as  the  champion  of  Eastern 
Christendom  against  Roman  tyranny. 

Then  there  is  another  cause  of  anger  against  Rome 
among  these  Greek  Bishops  that  was  a  very  actual 
one  then.  If  there  was  one  political  conviction, 
shared  by  every  Christian  of  the  Empire,  it  was  that 
that  Empire — the  Roman  Empire — now  Christian 
and  sacred,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  His  Church.  We  see  that  belief  in 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  in  Optatus,  with  his 
"  Ecclesia  in  republica,  id  est,  in  imperio  romano," 
and  nowhere  did  it  flourish  so  much  as  on  the  Bos- 
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phorus.     The  cause  of  Caesar  was  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Outside  the  Empire  were  only  howling  savages,  no 
safety  for  Church  nor  Bishop  nor  cloister  ;  besides, 
how  would  people  who  did  not  appreciate  the  bless 
ings  of  the  Empire  ever  submit  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?     The  Church  was  in  the  Republic  ;  Christ 
was  her  Head,  and  Caesar  her  guardian.     And  then 
they  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  the  very  city  from 
which  the  Empire  had  taken  its  name  was  making 
friends  with  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  (after  800)  that 
he  had  even  set  up  a  barbarian  King  as  a  rival  Augus 
tus,  ignoring  the  rightful  line  at  Constantinople,  and 
humbling  the  real  successor  of  Julius  under  the  very 
shadow    of    the    old    capitol.     It    was    sheer    high 
treason,  and  the  Bishop  of  Old  Rome  had  cut  himself 
off   for   ever,   himself   and   his   barbarous   friends, 
from  the  Roman  world.     We,  the  children  of  those 
barbarous  friends,   have,   indeed,   every  reason  to 
thank  God  for  the  noble  and  generous  foresight  of 
the  Popes,  who  preached  Christ  to  us  and  left  our 
kingdoms  alone  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  ages  that  saw 
a  new  world  grow  up  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  has 
pronounced  clearly  enough  for  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
See.     Whatever  anyone  may  say,  to  us  the  long 
line  of  Princes  who  followed  Charles  the  Great  is 
the   succession   of   Csesares   Augusti ;   but   we   can 
understand  the  anger  of  the  Court  at  Constantinople. 
Just  seventy  years  after  Charles  was  crowned  the 
Schism  broke  out. 

Lastly,  as  generally  happens,  no  one  at  the  time 
of  the  Schism  had  any  idea  how  far-reaching  its 
effects  would  be.  There  had  been  many  schisms 
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before.  The  great  Acacian  Schism  had  lasted 
thirty-five  years.  Altogether,  if  we  add  up  all  the 
periods,  we  find  that  during  the  464  years  between 
the  founding  of  Constantinople  and  the  Seventh 
General  Council  (323-787),  for  no  less  than  203  years 
the  Byzantine  Church  had  been  out  of  communion 
with  Rome  and  the  West.  But  all  these  schisms 
had  been  healed  up  at  last,  one  after  another,  and, 
whatever  Photius  and  Caerularius  may  have  thought, 
surely  the  other  Bishops  who  so  light-heartedly 
went  into  schism  with  them  did  not  foresee  that 
after  eleven  centuries  Christendom  would  still  be 
divided  because  of  their  jealousies  and  quarrels. 
Schisms  are  begun  easily,  and  then  time,  national 
feeling,  mutual  estrangement,  at  last  even  conserva 
tive  instinct,  all  help  to  stereotype  the  difference. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider  all  these  things,  because 
they  were  the  real  causes  of  the  Schism  when  it 
came.  Old  jealousies  and  estrangements,  national 
Eastern  (practically  Greek)  feeling,  political  rivalries 
— these  are  what  were  really  responsible  for  it. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  over  the  actual 
breach.  It  is  as  ugly  and  tedious  a  story  as  any  in 
Byzantine  history.  Only  we  shall  remember  grate 
fully  that  here,  too,  Rome  was  triumphantly  in  the 
right.  Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  everyone  now  must  grant  that  in  the  last 
quarrel  that  broke  the  weakened  bond  the  Pope 
only  did  what  he  was  absolutely  bound  to  do,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  would  have  grossly 
betrayed  his  trust.  The  heroes  of  the  fight  are 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  Ignatius  on  the  one  side, 
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Bardas  the  Regent  and  Photius  on  the  other. 
Ignatius  was  a  saint,  Photius  a  genius,  Nicholas 
both,  and  Bardas  quite  emphatically  neither. 

Ignatius  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
846.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of  disputing  the 
right  of  his  succession.  The  Emperor  was  the  ill- 
conditioned  and  obscene  boy  who  has  gone  down  to 
history  as  Michael  the  Drunkard  (Michael  III.). 
While  he  was  drinking,  Bardas,  his  uncle,  ruled  as 
Regent  in  his  name.  But  Bardas  was  no  better 
than  Michael,  and  lived  in  open  and  shameless  incest 
with  his  brother's  wife,  his  own  wife  being  still  alive. 
Ignatius,  always  a  stern  and  God-fearing  Bishop, 
first  protested  and  threatened.  Then,  at  the 
Epiphany  in  857,  Bardas  had  the  insolence,  while  still 
living  in  open  sin,  to  present  himself  at  the  altar  of 
the  Hagia  Sophia  for  Holy  Communion.  Ignatius 
did  what  every  Bishop  would  be  bound  to  do  ;  he 
silently  passed  him  over.  That  was  the  whole  of 
his  offence  and  treason.  Bardas,  of  course  furious, 
and  Michael,  who  took  his  uncle's  part  throughout, 
banished  him  for  treason.  In  his  place  they  set  up 
a  man  who,  still  a  layman,  was  already  the  most 
amazingly  learned  person,  perhaps  in  every  way  the 
greatest  genius  that  the  Byzantine  Church  ever 
produced — Photius.  Hurriedly,  in  defiance  of 
Canon  Law,  Photius  receives  all  Holy  Orders  from 
an  excommunicate  Bishop.  Both  sides  then  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  happily  then  one  of  the  very  greatest  of 
all — St.  Nicholas  I.  Nicholas  sends  legates  to  ex 
amine  and  report.  But  the  legates,  exceeding  their 
powers,  acknowledge  Photius,  agree  in  the  deposi- 
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tion  of  Ignatius,  and  come  back  laden  with  bribes. 
More  letters  then  are  exchanged,  till  at  last  the  Pope, 
fully  informed,  excommunicates  the  legates  as  bribe 
takers  and  Photius  as  an  intruded  usurper,  acknow 
ledging  Ignatius  only  as  lawful  Patriarch.  From 
that  position,  as  long  as  Ignatius  lived,  the  Roman 
See  never  moved.  And  she  never  defended  a  juster 
cause.  Then  Photius  and  the  Court  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  Till  now  there  was  no 
quarrel  between  the  Churches,  only  between  two 
rivals  at  Constantinople.  Photius  turns  the  whole 
thing  into  a  question  of  Byzantine  against  Latin. 
Throughout  he  was  entirely  the  aggressor.  Rome 
had  not  found  any  sort  of  fault  with  the  faith  of  the 
Easterns.  Now  he  accuses  the  Latins  of  five 
crimes  :  (i)  We  fast  on  Saturday  ;  (2)  we  eat  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese  in  Quinquagesima  week  ;  (3)  our 
priests  do  not  marry  ;  (4)  our  priests  do  not  confirm  ; 
(5)  we  have  added  the  Filioque  to  the  Creed.  Be 
cause  of  these  offences  he  excommunicates  the  Pope 
and  all  of  us.  This  manifesto  was  sent  round  to 
all  the  Eastern  (Melkite)  Patriarchs  in  867.  We 
must  especially  notice  that  all  his  points  are  local 
customs  which  no  one  has  ever  tried  to  impose  on 
them.  We  have  never  asked  them  to  fast  on 
Saturday,  eat  cheese  in  any  week,  keep  celibate, 
change  their  Confirmation,  or  add  the  Filioque  to 
the  Creed.  It  is  this  intruder  who,  taking  his 
ridiculous  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  seriously, 
has  the  insolence  to  charge  us  with  not  keeping  the 
local  customs  of  his  own  city,  and,  because  we  do  not 
do  so,  to  pretend  to  excommunicate  the  millions  of 
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Latins  over  whom  he  had  no  shadow  of  jurisdiction, 
including  our  Patriarch,  who  was  (as  he  had  very 
well  known  when  he  appealed  to  him)  his  own  over 
lord  as  well.  This  document  of  Photius  became 
the  charter  of  the  schismatical  Church.  It  was 
afterwards  reproduced  by  Caerularius,  and  has 
always  been  their  great  weapon  against  us.  For 
about  ten  years  Photius  had  triumphed,  and  the 
Schism  was  complete.  The  Pope's  name  was  struck 
off  the  Eastern  diptychs,  and,  strong  in  the  friend 
ship  of  the  Court,  Photius  could  not  be  turned  out. 
Then  came  as  sudden  and  dramatic  a  change  as 
any  in  history.  In  the  same  year  (867)  Bardas 
and  Michael  were  murdered  in  a  drunken  debauch. 
Basil  the  Macedonian  reigned  in  their  stead  ;  all 
their  friends  were  exiled,  Photius  among  them  ; 
Ignatius  was  recalled,  and  at  once  the  Schism  was 
over. 

Pope  Adrian  II.,  Nicholas'  successor,  sent  legates 
to  a  Council  (the  Eighth  General  Council,  Con 
stantinople  IV.,  in  869).  Photius  was  degraded, 
Ignatius  solemnly  acknowledged,  Adrian's  name 
restored  to  the  Byzantine  diptychs.  Then  all  went 
well  till  Ignatius  died  in  878.  At  once  Photius' 
party,  already  a  very  strong  one,  want  their  hero 
back,  and,  as  the  see  was  now  lawfully  vacant, 
Pope  John  VIII.  consents  and  acknowledges  him. 
Again  legates  set  out  for  a  Council  (in  879).  But 
Photius  has  by  this  time  taken  up  his  line  quite 
definitely  :  it  is  to  be  war  with  Rome  always.  So 
he  repeats  his  absurd  charges,  again  excommuni 
cates  the  Pope,  and  again  the  Schism  breaks  out. 
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Photius'  strange,  career  was  to  know  yet  one  more 
change.  When  the  Emperor  Basil  died  in  886,  his 
successor,  Leo  VI.,  once  more  exiles  the  Patriarch. 
The  old  man  has  to  go  out  again  from  Constanti 
nople,  and  here  he  suddenly  disappears  from  history. 
Somewhere  (we  do  not  even  know  where)  he  eats 
out  his  heart  in  banishment,  still  intriguing,  still 
hoping  against  hope  for  yet  another  turn  of  the 
wheel.  But  it  never  came,  and,  forgotten,  he  died 
in  891.  Since  that  the  Byzantine  Church  and  all 
her  communion,  forgetting  everything  but  that,  as 
she  says,  he  "  broke  the  horns  of  Roman  pride," 
looks  upon  him  as  her  greatest  champion,  and 
every  year  on  February  6  she  keeps  the  Feast  of 
St.  Photius,  "  the  far-shining  radiant  star  of  the 
Church." 

After  his  second  banishment  peace  was  again 
patched  up  somehow,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
communion  was  restored  between  East  and  West. 
But  Photius'  work  was  never  really  undone.  From 
his  time  on  there  was  always  a  strong  party  in  the 
East  that  chafed  under  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
meant  to  break  his  horns  as  soon  as  they  had  a 
chance.  The  chance  came  when  one  of  them, 
Michael  Caerularius,  in  1042  became  Patriarch. 
He  seems  to  have  meant  to  defy  the  Pope  from  the 
very  beginning.  Suddenly  he  shuts  up  all  the  Latin 
churches  in  Constantinople,  breaks  by  force  into  the 
house  of  the  Apocrisarim,  the  Nuntius  whom  the 
Pope  had  always  kept  at  the  Emperor's  Court,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  embassies,  overturns  the 
altar  there  too.  There  are  horrible  stories  of  the 
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violence  of  his  anti-Papal  friends.  They  had  rather 
dropped  the  Filioque  charge,  and  had  taken  up 
another — that  we  use  unleavened  bread  for  Mass 
instead  of  leaven,  as  they  do.  It  is  as  monstrous  as 
the  cheese,  Saturday  fasting,  and  celibacy  of  a 
century  ago.  So  these  people,  who  believed  in  the 
Real  Presence  as  much  as  we  do,  burst  open  the 
Latin  tabernacles  (there  were  a  good  many  Latin 
monasteries  in  Eastern  Europe),  and  trample  on 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  because  it  is  consecrated  in 
azyme.  There  were  some  negotiations  ;  the  Em 
peror  this  time  (it  was  Constantine  IX.)  wanted 
peace.  But  Caerularius  and  his  party,  a  very  big 
one,  filled  with  the  rancour  of  what  was  now  an  old 
anti-Papal  tradition,  would  not  have  it.  Leo, 
Metropolitan  of  Achrida  in  Bulgaria,  distinguishes 
himself  by  polemical  writings  against  us,  and  Caeru- 
larius  republishes  Photius'  manifesto  of  867.  At 
first  there  were  no  reprisals.  No  one  thought  of 
touching  the  Greek  monasteries  in  the  West.  The 
chief  one,  Grotta  Ferrata,  still  stands  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome — Orthodox  and  Byzantine  as  it 
always  has  been,  Catholic  because  it  never  went  into 
schism.  However,  the  Byzantines  in  the  East 
showed  plainly  enough  that  the  one  thing  they 
wanted  was  schism,  and  so  at  last  they  had  their 
wish.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Latin 
legates  set  out  for  Constantinople.  The  Emperor 
received  them  well,  and  still  hoped  to  patch  it  all 
up.  But  Caerularius  would  not  listen  to  anything. 
So  the  legates  went  to  the  Hagia  Sophia  ;  it  was  on 
July  16,  1054,  one  of  the  chiefest  turning-points  of 
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Church  history,  and  on  the  altar  laid  a  bull  of  ex 
communication  against  Caerularius  and  his  ad 
herents,  still  scrupulously  careful  to  say  nothing 
against  the  Byzantine  Church  as  such.  As  they 
turned  back  and  left  the  church,  they  said  :  "  Videat 
Deus  et  iudicet." 

That  is  the  merest  outline  of  this  deplorable  story. 
There  is  very  abundant  contemporary  evidence  for 
every  point  in  it.  People  over  here  are  always 
telling  us  about  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  intoler 
ance  of  Popes.  The  greatest  and  most  disastrous 
quarrel  that  ever  rent  the  Church  of  Christ  is  also 
the  very  worst  story  of  arrogance,  intolerance,  and 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  and 
both  in  the  time  of  Photius  and  in  that  of  Caeru 
larius  one  simply  cannot  conceive  how  the  Popes 
could  have  acted  more  prudently,  moderately,  and 
justly.  It  was  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  who 
lost  his  head  in  the  intoxication  of  his  (Ecumenical 
splendour.  We  must  pass  over  the  attempts  at 
reunion,  at  Bari  in  1098,  Lyons  in  1273,  and  Florence 
in  1439.  They  all  came  to  nothing.  Then  came 
the  Turk,  and  in  1453  the  altar  on  which  the  legates 
had  laid  their  bull  was  overturned,  just  as  Caeru 
larius  had  overturned  our  altars,  and  the  great 
church  that  had  been  the  centre  of  their  Schism 
was  made  into  a  mosque.  It  is  always  unsafe  to 
say  that  disasters  are  a  punishment  sent  by  God  ; 
yet,  if  ever  in  history,  we  may  surely  say  here  that 
the  legates'  word  had  come  true.  God  had  seen  and 
judged. 

If  one  is  indignant  at  the  story  of  the  Schism 
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their  fathers  had  forced  on  Christendom,  one  feels 
no  sort  of  rancour  against  the  Orthodox  Christians 
now.  They  have  never  known  anything  better 
than  the  isolation  in  which  their  fathers'  sins  are 
still  visited  on  them.  We  shall  rather  feel  the  most 
candid  sympathy  for  the  people  who,  at  the  cost 
of  every  kind  of  horrid  oppression,  have  for  four 
centuries  stood  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  who  for 
His  name  have  borne  that  long  martyrdom  under 
the  heel  of  the  Turk.  We  should  remember,  too, 
that  they  stand  infinitely  the  nearest  to  us  of  all 
the  sheep  who  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  they  are  only 
just  not  Catholic,  and  they  form  the  most  patheti 
cally  unhappy  of  Churches.  An  outline — it  will 
be  the  merest  outline — of  the  state  of  their  Com 
munion  will  end  this  paper. 

The  Orthodox  body  consisted  of  fifteen  inde 
pendent  national  Churches,  all  of  which  (except 
the  three  other  Patriarchates  and  Cypress)  have 
been  cut  away  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti 
nople.  The  theory  of  national  Churches  has  no 
where  been  so  consistently  carried  out  as  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  they  now  quite  openly  recognise  the 
principle  that  every  independent  State  must  have 
an  independent  Church,  obeying  no  one  but  Christ 
and  the  seven  councils  that  they  recognise  as 
(Ecumenical.  As  the  Balkan  States  then  got  free 
from  the  Turk,  their  Churches  got  free  from  the 
Patriarch.  Although  in  each  case  the  Patriarch 
strongly  resented  this,  and  nearly  always  began 
by  excommunicating  them,  the  breaches  have  been 
healed  up,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
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Bulgars,  the  independence  has  been  arranged  without 
permanent  schism  among  themselves.     These  fifteen 
Churches   are :    (i)    The   Great   Church — i.e.,    Con 
stantinople,  covering  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.     The  head  of  this  Church   and  the  chief, 
though  not  the  ruler,  of  all  the  Orthodox,  is  at 
present  (to  give  him  his  official  title)  the  All-holy 
Lord,    the    Lord    Constantine    V.,    Archbishop    of 
Constantinople,     New     Rome,     and     (Ecumenical 
Patriarch.     All  accounts  describe  His  Holiness  as 
a  very  godly  and  worshipful  Bishop,  who  is  strenu 
ously  reforming  abuses  throughout  his  Patriarchate. 
Nominally  independent,  but  practically  submitted, 
are  the  three  other  Patriarchs,  that  is  :   (2)  Alex 
andria,  His  Beatitude  the  Patriarch  of  Alexander 
and   of   all   places   where   S.    Mark   has   preached, 
Judge  of  the  Universe.     (3)  Antioch,  His  Beatitude 
(all  Metropolitans  use  this  title,  "  /  aftou  Makari- 
otis ")    the   Patriarch   of   the   great   city   of   God, 
Antioch,    and    of    all    the    East.     (4)    Jerusalem, 
Patriarch  of  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  and  of  all  the 
Promised  Land.     (5)  The  Church  of  Cyprus,  auto- 
cephalous  since  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  under  the 
Metropolitan   of  Famagosta  and  three  suffragans. 
The  above  refers,  of  course,  only  to  the  Orthodox 
Patriarchs.     The  Copts  and  Jacobites,  as  well  as 
the  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  have  other  Patriarchs 
who  are  no  more  in  communion  with  Constantinople 
than  we  are.     Now  follow  the  really  independent 
and    self-governing    Churches.     They    are    (6)    the 
Church  of  Russia,   under  a  Patriarch  of  Moscow 
since  1589,  and  since  1720  under  a  "  holy  directing 
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Synod  "  ;  (7)  the  Church  of  Carlowitz,  to  which  the 
Serbs  in  Hungary  belong ;  (8)  Montenegro  (both 
these  bodies  since  the  seventeenth  century)  ; 

(9)  The  Archbishopric   of   Mount  Sinai,  consisting 
of    one    monastery,     autocephalous    since     1782  ; 

(10)  The  Church   of  Greece,   since  1850,   under  a 
Holy  Synod  copied  from  Russia  (this  is  the  only 
body  that  can  be  called  the  Greek  Church.     It  is 
the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  call  all  the  Orthodox 
"  Greeks  ")  ;    (n)    the   Province   of   Hermannstadt, 
for  all   Roumanians  in   Hungary,   independent   of 
Carlowitz  since  1864  ;  (12)  the  Bulgarian  Church  since 
1870.     For  various  political  reasons  the  founding  of 
this  Church  caused  infinitely  the  most  friction  and 
produced  a  formal    schism  that  still  lasts.      The 
Bulgarian    Exarch    lives    at    Constantinople.      He 
and   all  his  followers  are  excommunicate  by  the 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch  ;  but  Russia,  oddly  enough, 
remains  in  communion  with  both.     The  question 
of  Greek  or  Bulgar  in  Macedonia  is  the  burning 
one   of   the   Orthodox   Church   at   present.     Then 
(13)   Czernowitz,  for  Dalmatia,  Bukowina,  and  all 
the  Orthodox  in  Austria.     (14)  The  Servian  Church, 
since    1879.     (15)    The    Roumanian    Church,    since 
1885.     The  old  autocephalous  Church  of  Georgia , 
or  Iberia,  has  been  shamelessly  swallowed  up  by 
her  Russian  sister.     It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  greatest  and  smallest  bodies,  the  huge  Russian 
Church  with  her  eighty-five  millions  and  the  one 
monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  exist  side  by  side  in  this 
strange  galaxy. 

All  these  Orthodox  Christians  use  the  Byzantine 
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liturgies — that  is,  the  liturgy  of  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  as  a  general  rule,  the  older  and  longer  one 
of  St.  Basil  on  his  feast  (January  i),  on  the  Sundays 
in  Lent,  except  Palm  Sunday,  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
and  the  eves  of  Easter,  Christmas,  and  the  Epi 
phany.  Lastly,  for  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified, 
which  they  say  every  day  in  Lent  except  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Lady  Day,  they  use  the  liturgy  of 
St.  Gregory  Dialogos,  who  is  our  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  But  they  translate  it  in  each  case  into 
something  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  the  language 
of  the  country.  This  rite,  used  in  Greek,  Arabic, 
Old  Slavonic,  Roumanian,  Esthonian,  Lettish, 
German  (in  the  Baltic  provinces),  Finnish,  Tartar, 
Eskimo,  Alaskan,  Indian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
English  (in  the  United  States  of  America),  and 
diffused  over  an  enormous  territory  is,  after  the 
Latin  rite,  the  most  widespread  of  all. 

The  faith  of  the  Orthodox  is  in  nearly  all  points 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  course  they  use 
the  same  Bible,  including  the  Deutero-canonical 
books,  and  the  same  Creeds.  They  accept  the 
first  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  only.  Since  the 
Schism  they  have  published  several  Orthodox 
Confessions  of  Faith,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  that  of  Peter  Mogilas,  Metropolitan  of  Kiew, 
written  in  1638.  It  will  be  enough  to  just  mention 
the  differences.  First,  the  Primacy.  They  are 
quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the 
first  of  the  five  Patriarchs  ;  they  refuse  to  admit 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  others.  Then  the  Filioque, 
a  very  academic  matter  really,  which  they  have  made, 
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certainly  not  for  its  own  sake,  into  a  Shibboleth 
against  the  Latins.  They  say  they  do  not  admit 
our  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  but  theirs  is 
exactly  the  same  as  what  is  to  us  de  fide,  without 
the  scholastic  explanation.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
difference  about  Purgatory  (they  will  not  have  fire), 
but  at  Florence  this  question  was  soon  settled  in 
peace.  They  dislike  our  Indulgences,  although 
they  have  a  very  similar  practice  themselves ;  and 
lastly,  they  deny  the  Immaculate  Conception,  only 
because  the  Pope  has  defined  it,  since  in  the  Middle 
Ages  their  theologians  were  evolving  the  dogma 
just  as  ours  were. 

As  the  Procurator  of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod 
is  reported  to  have  said,  the  only  real  obstacle  to 
the  union  is  the  Roman  Primacy.  The  question 
of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  so  stated 
in  the  words  of  their  own  St.  John  Damascene, 
as  it  was  at  Florence,  that  they  will  agree  to  it. 
No  one  wants  them  to  add  the  Filioque  to  the 
Creed — the  Uniates  do  not  do  so — only  they  must 
stop  calling  us  names  because  we  do.  As  for  the 
Primacy,  it  need  not,  could  not,  involve  so  close  a 
centralization  as  in  the  West — once  more,  the  Pope 
is  our  Patriarch — and  it  would  certainly  not  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  their  Patriarchs.  Rome, 
always  tolerant  where  neither  faith  nor  morals  are 
concerned,  has  long  ago  granted  to  Constantinople 
the  second  place  in  the  hierarchy  that  she  so  han 
kered  after.  Her  Patriarch  took  that  place  formally 
at  Florence.  I  dare  say  he  might  go  on  calling 
himself  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  if  it  makes  him 
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really  happy,  just  as  his  brother  of  Alexandria  is 
"  Judge  of  the  Universe  " — what  does  it  matter  ? 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  restore  things  as  they 
were  before  Photius,  and  to  acknowledge  what 
Athanasius  and  Chrysostom  acknowledged.  They 
cannot  feel  that  a  degradation.  True,  there  is 
Infallibility.  Well,  let  them  say  what  St.  Irenaeus 
said  ;  and  their  union  with  Rome  would  save  them 
from  what  is  the  curse  of  their  Churches,  hopeless 
Erastianism.  The  holy  directing  Synods  simply 
mean  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  ;  the  Russian 
Church  is  the  most  Erastian  Christian  body  in  the 
world.  As  for  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  he  cannot 
use  his  office  till  he  has  got  his  Berat  from  the 
Ottoman  Government,  he  is  officially  an  "  Imperially 
Ottoman  functionary,"  and,  of  all  appalling  humilia 
tions,  he  is  each  time  solemnly  invested  by  the 
Sultan.  I  do  not  know  what  they  think,  but  when 
they  boast  of  their  independence  of  Rome,  one 
imagines  that  it  would  be  less  degrading  to  obey 
the  first  of  the  Patriarchs  than  the  cavalry  officer 
sent  by  the  Czar  to  preside  at  the  Holy  Synod,  and 
that  the  way  to  Rome  is  more  dignified  for  a 
Christian  Bishop  than  that  to  the  Yildiz-kiosk. 
And  for  us  Catholics  the  reunion  would  be  an 
untold  blessing.  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
that  we  are,  of  course,  always  by  far  the  largest 
Christian  body ;  but  if  we  had  the  95,000,000 
Orthodox  Christians  too,  then  indeed  any  sect 
would  be  a  negligible  quantity  compared  with  so 
enormous  a  world-Church.  May  one  hope  ?  It 
is  true  they  are  sore  and  hurt ;  secular  prejudices 
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still  rankle ;  the  answer  of  the  late  Patriarch 
Anthimos  VII.  to  the  Pope's  encyclical,  with  his 
ekklesia  papiki,  is  rude  and  offensive.  "  They 
are,"  as  Mgr.  Duchesne  says,  "  des  gens  blesses 
qui  ne  veulent  decidement  pas  de  nous  et  qui  nous 
le  dissent  sans  amabilite."  But  nothing  could  be 
more  conciliatory  than  the  conduct  of  Leo  XIII. 
has  always  been  to  them. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  the  schism  about  ?  The 
claims  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  are  buried  for  ten 
centuries  in  the  dust  of  their  unknown  graves. 
Caerularius  was  rude  and  insubordinate  to  his 
overlord,  and  he  has  gone  long  ago  to  give  his 
account  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  his  Overlord, 
and  the  Pope's.  And  the  quarrels,  jealousies, 
intrigues  of  that  old  sumptuous  city  by  the  Helles 
pont,  they  are  all  as  dead  as  the  Caesars  who  fostered 
them.  Only  here  and  there  a  student,  groping 
among  the  mists  of  long  ages,  calls  up  the  dim 
ghost  of  what  was  once  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
of  Caesar's  court.  But  to  the  children  of  the  dead 
New  Rome,  as  well  as  to  us  who  still  obey  the  great 
Patriarch  of  Old  Rome,  there  are  words  that  cannot 
pass  away  :  "  Palmes  non  potest  ferre  fructum  nisi 
manserit  in  vite  "  ;  "  Ut  ipsi  in  nobis  unum  sint "  ; 
and  "  Super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam." 

ADRIAN  FORTESQUE. 

BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

The  literature  on  the  questions  touched  upon  in  this 
paper  is  of  course  enormous.  These  are  only  one  or  two 
books  in  which  authority  for  the  statements  made  will  be 
found  : 

II 
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J.  HERGENROTHER  :  Photius,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1867. 
A  most  exhaustive  history  of  the  Schism  in  all  its  details. 
"  Ohne  Zweifel  das  gelehrteste  Werk,"  says  Kattenbusch. 

History  of  Psellus,  edited  by  C.  SATHAS,  in  Methuen's 
"  Byzantine  Texts,"  1898.  Psellus  was  Cserularius'  friend 
and  the  contemporary  authority  for  all  his  life. 

L.  BR£HIER  :  Le  Schisme  Oriental  du  XIe  Siecle,  Paris, 
1899.  The  Second  Schism  (Cserularius). 

D.  KYRIAKOS  :  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (in 
Greek),  2nd  edition,  Athens,  1 898,  part  iii.  Very  interesting 
as  showing  the  point  of  view  of  a  learned  orthodox  professor. 

KIMMEL  :  Monumenta  Fidei  Ecclesiae  Orientalis,  Jena, 
1850. 

F.  E.  BRIGHTMAN  :  Eastern  Liturgies,  Oxford,  1896. 
"  Desormais  le  livre  capital,"  says  Duchesne. 

SILBERNAGL,  I.  :  Verfassung  u.  gegenwartiger  Bestand 
samtlicher  Kirchen  des  Orients,  Landeshut,  1865.  Tables 
of  statistics,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Canon  Law  of  these 
Churches. 


VIII 

THE  SCHISM  OF  THE  WEST 
1387-1416 

[Read   at  Southend,  September  25,  1901,  by  the  Rev. 
W.   H.  Cologan.] 

(i)  Exile  in  Avignon — Conflict  with  the  Empire,  the 
Fraticelli,  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  Jean  of  Jandun — 
Reaction  in  favour  of  the  Pope — Return  to  Rome. 
(2)  Death  of  Gregory  XI.— Election  of  Urban  VI.— 
Revolt  of  Cardinals  and  election  of  Clement  VII. — 
Division  of  allegiance  —  Death  of  Urban,  1389  — 
Efforts  to  end  the  Schism — Boniface  IX. — Bene 
dict  XIII.— Innocent  VII.— Gregory  XIII.— Council 
of  Pisa  and  election  of  Alexander  V.,  1409 — 
John  XXIII. — Council  of  Constance — Election  of 
Martin  V.,  and  end  of  Schism,  1417.  (3)  Legitimacy 
of  Urban  VI. — Council  of  Pisa — Decrees  of  Sessions 
IV.  and  V.  of  Constance — Question  of  unity. 

MY  paper  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  : 
(i)  An  account  of  the  chief  impulses  which  led  up 
to  the  Schism  and  made  it  possible  ;  (2)  a  short 
history  of  the  Schism  itself  ;  (3)  an  inquiry  into 
certain  important  questions  arising  out  of,  and 
closely  affecting,  our  subject. 

(i)  During  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries  the  Papacy  had  been  in  con 
stant  conflict  with  the  chief  nations  of  Christendom. 
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Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  had 
each  to  maintain  a  fierce  and  continued  struggle 
against  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  time,  and 
the  quarrel  was  fought  not  only  with  spiritual  and 
intellectual  weapons,  but  also  with  the  material 
sword.  The  first-mentioned  Popes  had  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Empire.  Canossa  has  become  a  byword  ; 
the  submission  of  Barbarossa  at  Venice  was  quite 
as  substantial  as  that  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  collapse 
of  Frederick  II.  was  the  overthrow  of  the  once  all- 
powerful  House  of  Hohenstaufen.  Boniface  VIII., 
however,  fared  badly  ;  he  was  captured,  imprisoned, 
ill-treated,  and  soon  after  died.  Philip  le  Bel,  King 
of  France,  his  strong-handed  oppressor,  survived 
him,  and  pursued  the  same  course  with  Boniface's 
successors,  Benedict  XL,  who  only  reigned  two 
years,  and  Clement  VI.,  who  was  elected  in  1305. 

Clement  was  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  as  such 
was  a  French  subject.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  on 
the  Papal  throne  than  Philip  stirred  up  strife  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  the  Papal  States ;  and  Clement, 
naturally  weak,  shrank  from  entering  into  a  country 
over-run  with  enemies,  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
Philip,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon.  Avignon 
belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Provence,  who  were  also 
Kings  of  Naples  and  as  such  were  underlords  of 
the  Pope.  Here  Clement  lived  and  died,  in  the 
Dominican  monastery.  His  successor,  John  XXII. , 
prepared  to  make  the  Avignon  exile  a  permanency, 
for  he  erected  a  huge  palace  covering  8,000  square 
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metres,  enclosed  by  thick  walls  100  feet  high. 
Avignon  was  bought  by  Clement  VI.,  and  remained 
the  property  of  the  Popes  till  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  was  annexed  by  France. 

Here,  from  1305  to  1376,  dwelt,  almost  con 
tinuously,  seven  Popes — Clement  V.,  John  XXII. , 
Benedict  XII.,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI., 
Urban  V.,  and  Gregory  XL  And  with  what  re 
sults  ?  First,  Rome  itself  suffered.  It  suffered 
materially.  The  Popes  were  not  only  the  masters 
of  Rome  :  they  were  its  life.  In  their  absence  every 
thing  went  to  decay.  Buildings  were  neglected, 
and  perished ;  the  chief  basilicas  soon  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition ;  the  Lateran — mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  churches — was  almost  roofless, 
and  cattle  grazed  even  up  to  the  high  altar.  Many 
of  the  principal  buildings  were  a  quarry  from  which 
nobles  and  strangers  drew  stone  and  marble  for  new 
palaces.  The  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  was  built,  in 
great  part,  of  marble  from  Rome.  Art  declined, 
or  died — starved  to  death  by  the  rival  Papal  city. 
The  great  attraction  of  Rome  was  gone  :  its  riches 
went  with  it,  and  poverty  took  their  place.  The 
Roman  people  had  always  needed  a  strong  hand 
over  them,  and  the  Popes  had  been  their  best 
rulers  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  Popes  they  were  con 
stantly  in  revolt,  admitting  now  one  foreign  Prince 
or  freebooter,  now  another.  And  the  French 
governors,  sent  as  Papal  vicegerents,  did  not  im 
prove  matters.  Ignorant  of  the  language  and  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  hated  by  them, 
governing  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit  rather  than 
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the  good  of  their  subjects,  their  very  presence 
fomented  discontent.  One  governor  only  ruled  the 
people  with  energy  and  with  good  results — Cardinal 
Albernoz — and  he  was  not  a  Frenchman. 

The  fair  city  of  Avignon  in  Provence  was,  especi 
ally  after  it  had  been  purchased  by  the  Popes,  an 
independency.  Yet  it  was  in  the  centre  of  French 
territory,  within  easy  reach  of  French  power,  and 
fully  subject  to  French  influence.  So  long  as  the 
Popes  could  be  made  a  puppet  of  the  French  King,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  keep  them 
standing  rather  than  to  crush  them.  They  were, 
indeed,  neither  puppets  nor  tools,  though  Philip  le 
Bel  had  intended  that  they  should  be,  and  the 
extent  of  their  dependence  on  the  French  Sovereigns 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  The  weak  Clement  V., 
indeed,  was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Philip,  and  he  even  submitted  to  the  latter  the  Bull 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Knights  Templar,  which 
suppression  was  effected  under  pressure  of  the  French 
King  and  for  his  benefit.  But  the  other  Pontiffs 
were  not  so  pliant,  and  they  knew  how  to  resist 
when  resistance  was  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the 
Papal  Court  was  much  under  the  sway  of  France  ; 
and  the  world  could  not  but  perceive  it.  Every 
one  of  the  seven  Popes  of  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  was  French — French  by  nationality,  French 
by  disposition  and  patriotism — and  we  know  what 
that  means  in  the  present  day — with  strong  anti 
pathy  to  everything  Teutonic  or  Saxon.  In  the 
Sacred  College  the  same  nationality  largely  pre 
dominated,  as  it  did  also  in  the  officials.  Geo 
graphically,  too,  Avignon  was,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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palm  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  France.  No  wonder 
that  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Naples,  Italy, 
according  as  the  political  breeze  veered  from  east 
to  west  and  vice  versa,  came  to  look  upon  the  Papacy 
as  a  political  power  no  longer  sitting  apart,  inde 
pendent  and  indifferent  among  Christian  nations — 
a  power  which  could  be  appealed  to  as  impartial 
judge  and  arbitrator — but  as  a  political  power, 
swayed  by  another  power,  with  spiritual  weapons  to 
be  used  at  the  dictation  of  that  power. 

We  must  take  a  brief  notice  of  another  factoi 
which  had  not  a  little  influence  on  the  rapidly- 
flowing  tide  of  opinion  against  the  Popes.  The 
literary  Renaissance  had  a  tendency  to  dechris- 
tianize  Europe.  True,  there  was  a  Christian  side 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  the  Humanists  were 
very  powerful.  And  so  deep  was  the  reverence 
for  the  classical,  that  men  with  a  brilliant  style  were 
sure  of  good  posts  even  at  the  Papal  Court.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  Avignon  Popes  had  in  their 
immediate  surrounding  able  Humanists  :  men  of 
purest  latinity — though  not  of  the  purest  morality 
— who  could  send  out  the  Papal  letters,  briefs,  and 
Bulls,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  time. 
Hence  grew  up  a  worldly,  frivolous,  and  luxurious 
spirit  which  provoked  a  violent  opposition  from  a 
quarter  whence  it  might  least  have  been  expected. 

Clement  V.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  been  in 
conflict  with  the  Empire,  and  the  quarrel  was  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  his  successor,  John  XXII.  We 
need  not  stay  to  go  through  the  details  of  the 
struggle  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  the 
Emperor  Lewis  was  eventually  crowned  Emperor 
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and  King  of  the  Romans,  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by 
the  Roman  people  who  had  revolted — not  for  the 
first  time.  Lewis,  the  soldier,  received  important 
and  unexpected  aid  from  the  Fraticelli,  or  Friars 
Minor,  and  from  two  doctors  of  the  University  of 
Paris — Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  Jean  of  Jan  dun.  The 
Fraticelli  accused  the  Pope  of  heresy,  and  declared 
him  deposed  ;  they  appealed  from  him  to  a  General 
Council,  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  to  everyone  to  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made. 
Their  spokesman  was  William  of  Occam,  an  English 
man.  He  placed  the  Emperor  above  the  Pope  in 
the  case  that  the  latter  fell  into  heresy  ;  General 
Councils  also  were  above  the  Pope,  but  were  them 
selves  subject  to  error.  In  fine,  the  Fraticelli  were 
a  heretical  sect,  and  as  such  were  condemned  by 
John  XXII.  Of  the  two  others  who  came  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Pope,  Marsiglio  was 
the  most  formidable  ;  indeed,  he  was  the  fiercest  and 
most  able  anti-Papal  writer  of  the  period.  His  great 
work — in  which  Jean  de  Jandun  had  a  share — is 
the  "  Defensor  Pads."  Of  the  "  Defensor  Pacis  " 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  contains  the  germs 
of  almost  every  subsequent  heresy.  Clement  VI. 
declared  that  he  had  never  read  a  more  pestilent 
heretic  ;  and  Gregory  VII.  stated  that  the  teaching 
of  Wyclif  was  only  slightly  changed  from  that  of 
Marsiglio.  Pastor  says  that  Calvin  drew  largely  from 
Marsiglio ;  the  Articles  VI.,*  XXI.,f  and  XXXVII.f 

*  VI.  Efficiency  of  Holy  Scripture, 
f  XXI.  Authority  of  General  Councils. 
J  XXXVII.  Authority  of  Sovereigns. 
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of  the  Church  of  England  repeat  what  was  already 
taught  in  the  "  Defensor  Pads."  Dr.  Creighton 
relates  with  approval  that  this  remarkable  work 
stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  modern  history  as 
a  clear  forecast  of  the  ideas  which  were  to  regulate 
the  future  progress  of  Europe.  The  general  regu 
lations  between  Church  and  State  which  Marsiglio 
foreshadowed  were  those  which  the  Reformation 
established  in  countries  where  it  prevailed. 

The  general  ideas  of  the  book  are  these  :  The 
priesthood  has  no  rights  above  the  laity,  save  that 
of  teaching  and  administering  the  Sacraments ; 
Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith  ;  a  General  Council  is 
the  exponent  of  the  Church's  teaching,  and  is  above 
Pope  and  Bishops,  but  only  the  Emperor  has  the 
right  to  summon  it ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has 
no  scriptural  warrant,  and  that  St.  Peter  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  a  mere  fable  ;  the  parish  or  con 
gregation  is  superior  to  the  priest,  and  can  dismiss 
him ;  all  priests  are  equal.  The  keynote  of  the 
whole  was  the  superiority  of  the  State  over  the 
Church. 

Following  the  books  of  these  doctors  of  Paris  and 
of  the  Fraticelli,  numberless  pamphlets  and  squibs 
were  sent  out,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  bitterly 
anti-Papal  and  anti-ecclesiastical  feeling  was  created, 
which  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Holy  See 
tended,  unfortunately,  to  increase.  In  this  country 
we  have  relics  of  the  opposition  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Papal  taxes  in  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  of 
Prsemunire. 

The    conflict    with    the    Empire,    begun    under 
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John  XXII.,  was  continued  under  his  immediate 
successors,  and  in  some  twenty  years  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Papal  States  passed  into  the  power 
of  Lewis  and  his  supporters.  But  in  1342,  acting 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "  Defensor  Pads," 
Lewis  dissolved  the  marriage  between  Margaret 
Maultasch  and  John,  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
and,  granting  a  dispensation  from  the  impediment 
of  consanguinity,  caused  her  to  be  married  to  his 
own  son.  Public  opinion  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  such  powers  in  the  State,  and  a  reaction  set 
in  in  favour  of  the  Popes.  Through  the  energy  of 
Cardinal  Albernoz,  the  Papal  legate  in  Italy — and, 
according  to  Cr  eight  on,  the  best  legate  of  this 
period — the  States  of  the  Church  were  recovered,  and 
a  return  to  Rome  was  now  possible  to  a  willing  Pope. 
In  fact,  in  1367  Urban  VI.,  moved  partly  by  political 
motives,  and  perhaps  more  by  the  pleadings  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
pleadings  and  lamentations  of  the  Cardinals,  set  off 
for  Rome.  He  was  met  with  acclamations  of  in 
tense  joy  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  Italy, 
and  nowhere  did  he  receive  a  more  hearty  welcome 
than  in  the  Eternal  City.  But  he  found  Rome  in 
ruins,  and  the  Roman  people  impoverished  and 
degraded  ;  and  in  spite  of  their  protestations  of  joy 
at  his  return,  he  soon  perceived  that  they  were  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  Moreover,  the  Pope  and  most 
of  the  Cardinals,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  French,  did  not  understand  the  language, 
and  they  found  the  climate  inclement  compared  to 
that  of  their  beautiful  and  pleasant  home.  The 
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Pope  himself  discovered  that  he  had  neither  the 
physical  nor  the  moral  strength  to  cope  with  the 
many  difficulties  of  the  new  situation  ;  so  the  voices 
of  the  Cardinals  prevailed,  and  the  Curia,  after  a 
stay  of  three  years  in  Rome,  returned  to  fair  Avignon. 
St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  had  foretold  to  Urban  that  if 
he  returned  to  Avignon  he  would  die.  In  three 
months  he  was  laid  to  rest — the  last  Pope  buried  out 
of  the  city  of  the  Apostles. 

Gregory  XL  was  elected  in  1370.  The  disturb 
ances  in  the  Papal  States  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  kept  him  too  busy  for  any  serious  thoughts 
of  a  journey  Rome  wards.  The  Florentine  Re 
public  had  stirred  an  insurrection  in  the  Pope's 
dominions,  and  one  by  one  the  cities  and  towns 
and  provinces  were  in  revolt.  Gregory  replied  by 
excommunicating  the  Republic  and  sending  the  wild 
Breton  mercenaries  then  at  Avignon  to  make  re 
prisals.  These  were  under  the  orders  of  the  fierce 
Cardinal-legate  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  a  few  years 
later  avenged  a  rising  in  the  town  of  Cesena  by  a 
most  cruel  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  a  few  only 
escaping  through  the  connivance  of  the  commander 
of  the  Papal  troops — the  English  "  condottiere," 
Hawkwood.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
Pope  and  his  strenuous  efforts  to  enforce  the  ob 
servance  of  the  interdict,  his  cause  did  not  meet 
with  great  success,  and  he  wisely  conceived  that  the 
best  way  to  retain  the  Papal  States  was  to  occupy 
Rome  in  person.  Encouraged  by  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  he  left  Avignon  in  September,  1376,  and 
arrived  in  Rome  on  January  17, 1377.  He  had  come 
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to  stay ;  the  exile  of  Avignon  was  at  an  end  —  exitus 
Israel  de  &gypto. 

A  word  or  two,  in  passing,  on  the  holy  nun  of 
Siena.  Pastor  says  that  the  letters  addressed  by 
St.  Catherine  to  Pope  Gregory  XL  are  unique  of 
their  kind.  She  looks  at  everything  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  and  does  not  scruple  to  tell 
the  Pope  the  most  unwelcome  truths,  without, 
however,  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  reverence 
due  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  "  You  are  indeed 
bound,"  she  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  to  win  back 
the  territory  which  has  been  lost  to  the  Church  ; 
but  you  are  even  more  bound  to  win  back  all  the 
lambs  which  are  the  Church's  chief  treasures,  and 
whose  loss  will  truly  impoverish  her — not,  indeed,  in 
herself,  for  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  diminished, 
but  the  Church  loses  a  great  adornment  of  glory 
which  she  receives  from  her  virtuous  and  obedient 
children.  It  is  far  better  to  part  with  a  temporal 
treasure  than  with  one  which  is  eternal."  Not  only 
did  she  write  unceasingly  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
States  in  opposition  to  him,  urging  peace  and  unity, 
but  she  went  to  Avignon  and  pleaded  in  person  with 
the  Pope  for  reform  and  for  the  return  to  Rome. 
Eventually  she  succeeded  ;  and,  to  quote  again  from 
Pastor,  "  if  the  sickly  and  timid  Pontiff  at  last 
overcame  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  those 
around  him,  and  by  the  French  King,  who  sent  his 
own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  Avignon,  the 
result  is  due  to  the  burning  words  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena."* 

*  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  104-110. 
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(2)  I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  imperfect 
sketch,  the  story  of  the  Schism  itself.  Rome  had 
received  Gregory  with  every  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  jubilation.  But  their  joy  did  not  last  long.  The 
Romans  were  fickle,  ungrateful,  and  turbulent ; 
Florence  refused  to  come  to  terms,  and  continued 
the  war  and  intrigue  for  over  a  year.  Then,  on 
March  19,  1378,  when  peace  was  on  the  point  of 
being  signed,  the  last  of  the  French  Popes  died, 
worn  out  by  trouble  and  disappointment.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  foreboding  of  impending 
trouble,  for  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  the  Cardinals  who  might  be 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  his  demise  should  at  once 
proceed  to  the  election,  without  waiting  for  their 
brethren  who  were  absent.  This  was  a  prudent 
measure,  aimed  at  forestalling  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  powers  to  interfere,  physically  or 
morally,  with  the  election. 

At  this  time  the  Sacred  College  comprised  twenty- 
three  members,  of  whom  six  had  remained  at 
Avignon  and  one  was  in  Tuscany.  Of  the  other 
sixteen,  one  was  a  Spaniard  (Pedro  de  Luna), 
four  were  Italians,  and  eleven  were  French.  Of 
the  French,  six  were  Limousins,  four  were  from 
other  parts  of  France  and  formed  what  was  called 
the  Gallican  party,  and  one  was  neutral.  The 
Limousins  sought  that  one  of  their  own  number 
should  be  elected,  who  should  once  more  move  the 
Papal  Court  to  Avignon,  and  again  bring  the 
Papacy  under  the  controlling  influence  of  France. 
But  this  was  strongly  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
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Italians,  but  also  by  the  Galileans,  together  with 
the  Spaniard,  De  Luna.  Under  ordinary  circum 
stances  of  this  kind,  the  difficulty  would  have  led 
to  a  protracted  Conclave  ;  but  it  was  generally  felt 
that  a  long  Conclave  would  probably  be  attended 
with  great  danger,  especially  as  ominous  signs  had 
already  been  noticed  among  the  populace.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  among  the  Cardinals  that  a 
compromise  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  take, 
and,  with  this  object,  one  or  more  conferences  were 
held  before  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Conclave. 
The  result  was  that  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  Arch 
bishop  of  Bari,  was  selected.  He  was  Vice-Chan 
cellor  of  the  Curia,  not  a  Cardinal,  and  had  filled 
one  or  two  minor  posts  with  credit.  His  patron 
was  the  Limousin  Cardinal  of  Pampeluna,  and  it 
was  thought  by  the  Limousin  party  that  in  grati 
tude  to  his  patron  he  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
Limousin  policy.  He  was,  however,  a  Neapolitan 
and  in  favour  with  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
was,  therefore,  likely  to  be  welcome  to  the  Italians  ; 
and,  moreover,  he  was  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
had  considerable  influence  over  them,  and  had 
acted  with  much  tact  and  courage  in  arranging  with 
the  Banderisi  for  the  security  of  the  Conclave. 
Creighton  says  that  he  was  likely  to  be  acceptable 
as  an  escape  from  the  jealousies  within  the  College, 
while  he  would  satisfy  the  Roman  people.  Pastor 
says  that  he  "  seemed  in  many  respects  the  indi 
vidual  best  fitted  to  rule  the  Church  in  this  period 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  He  was  the  worthiest  and 
most  capable  among  the  Roman  prelates/' 
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The  Sacred  College  proceeded  to  the  Vatican  on 
April  7.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  great 
crowd  of  the  people,  clamouring  about  the  election. 
Numbers  even  entered  the  Palace,  and  searched 
the  Hall  of  the  Conclave  to  make  sure  that  the 
Cardinals  were  really  there,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  left  alone.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  hall 
was  cleared,  and  when  the  Banderisi  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  order,  they  addressed  an  exhortation  to 
the  Cardinals  that  they  should  elect  a  Roman.  The 
Cardinals  replied  with  dignity  that  they  were  not 
to  be  dictated  to,  and  that  they  would  elect  him 
who  should  appear  to  them  to  be  the  fittest.  The 
doors  of  the  Conclave  were  then  closed.  The  cries 
of  the  crowd  continued  through  the  night  till  da,wn. 
"  A  Roman,  a  Roman,  we  want  a  Roman  to  be  Pope, 
or  at  least  an  Italian."  In  the  morning,  after 
Mass,  the  Cardinals  met  and  proceeded  to  vote. 
The  Cardinal  of  Florence  was  the  first  to  give  his 
vote,  in  favour  of  Tibaldeschi,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Peter's.  Then  followed  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges, 
who  opposed  the  election  of  the  aged  Tibaldeschi 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  that  in 
electing  a  Roman  the  Conclave  would  seem  to  have 
acted  through  fear.  Then,  after  discussing  other 
papabili,  he  concluded,  "  I  give  my  voice  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Bari."  This  proposal  seems  to  have 
been  generally  accepted.  Two  Cardinals  demurred 
on  the  ground  that  the  election  was  being  hurried 
through  fear  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  Cardinal 
Orsini  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  the  people 
should  be  deceived,  and  that  with  this  object  some 
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obscure  friar  should  be  invested  with  the  Papal 
insignia,  and  that  in  the  confusion  the  Cardinals 
should  escape,  and  when  in  safety  proceed  to  a 
real  election.  But  this  proposal  was  at  once 
rejected.  Creighton,  whose  account  of  the  Conclave 
I  have  followed,  says,  "  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  some  sense  of  popular  pressure,  but  not  enough 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinals/' 

Creighton  continues  :  "  The  election  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Bari  had  been  determined,  but  before 
proceeding  to  the  formal  act  the  Cardinals  retired 
to  breakfast."  Pastor,  however,  says  :  "On  the 
April  8th,  1378,  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
dignity,  taking  the  name  of  Urban  VI."  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  an  election 
did  really  take  place  on  April  8,  as  stated  by 
Pastor.* 

Prignano  was  not  in  the  Vatican,  so  he  was  sent 
for,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  people  who  had  again 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Palace  in  a  threatening 
manner,  some  other  prelates  were  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Cardinals  at  the  same  time.  Unfortu 
nately  the  Cardinals,  fearing  that  the  Palace  would 
be  attacked,  directed  their  servants  to  remove  their 
plate  and  other  valuables  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
mob  outside  perceived  these  movements,  and, 
either  suspecting  that  the  Cardinals  intended  flight, 

*  See  note  in  Pastor,  vol.  i.,  p.  118.  Even  the  evi 
dence  adduced  by  Gayet  in  favour  of  his  view  that  the 
election  was  doubtful,  takes,  for  the  most  part,  for  granted 
that  there  was  an  election. 
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or  believing  that  a  Pope  had  been  elected,  were 
eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  broke  into  the 
Conclave.  The  Cardinals  with  difficulty  made 
their  escape  ;  Tibaldeschi  alone,  perhaps  too  aged 
and  infirm  for  hasty  flight,  remained.  Creighton 
relates  that  in  the  confusion  someone  cried  out, 
"  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's  is  Pope/'  and  the 
throng  rushed  to  do  reverence  to  the  supposed 
Pontiff,  giving  the  other  Cardinals  time  to  escape. 
"  As  the  rude  artisans  seized  Tibaldeschi's  gouty 
hands  to  kiss  them,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  agonized 
old  man  cried  out,  '  I  am  not  the  Pope,  but  a  better 
than  I.'  "  Then  the  truth  leaked  out ;  a  wild 
search  was  made  for  Prignano,  who,  fortunately, 
was  not  to  be  found,  having  hidden  himself  in  one 
of  the  most  secret  chambers  in  the  Pope's  private 
apartments. 

In  a  day  or  two  tranquillity  was  restored  ;  the 
Cardinals  returned,  and  the  Romans  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  election.  Then  pre 
parations  were  made  for  the  Coronation,  and  on 
April  18,  Prignano,  now  Pope  Urban  VI.,  with  great 
ceremony  and  amid  universal  acclamation,  took 
possession  of  the  Lateran  and  was  solemnly  crowned. 
The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  was  attended  by 
all  the  Cardinal  electors,  and  they,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  took 
part  in  the  processions  to  and  from  the  Lateran. 
The  Cardinals  collectively  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
and  to  Christendom  in  general,  announcing  the 
accession  of  the  new  Pope,  and  they  also,  indi 
vidually,  sent  letters  signed  with  their  own  hands 
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to  their  respective  Sovereigns  and  temporal  lords 
to  the  same  effect.  They  rendered  him  the  homage 
customary  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  took  part  in 
the  official  acts,  sought  and  received  favours  from 
him,  and  apparently  no  member  of  the  Sacred 
College  thought  of  calling  the  election  in  question  ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  validity  was  maintained  in  several 
official  documents  signed  by  them.*  So  far,  then, 
not  a  discordant  note  ;  nothing  but  praise  of  Urban, 
from  whom  much  good  was  expected. 

Pastor,  speaking  of  Urban  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  says  that  "  the  new  Pope  was  adorned 
by  great  and  rare  virtues  ;  almost  all  his  contem 
poraries  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  his  purity  of  life, 
his  simplicity,  and  his  temperance.  He  was  also 
esteemed  for  his  learning,  and  yet  more  for  the 
conscientious  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  It  was  said  that  he  laid  down 
to  rest  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  that 
he  wore  a  hair  shirt,  and  strictly  observed  the 
fasts  of  the  Church.  He  was,  moreover,  experienced 
in  business.  .  .  .  Austere  and  grave  by  nature, 
nothing  was  more  hateful  to  him  than  simony, 
worldliness,  and  immorality  in  any  grade  of  the 
clergy."  But  "  he  lacked  Christian  gentleness  and 
charity  .  .  .  was  naturally  arbitrary,  and  extremely 
violent  and  imprudent."  And,  indeed,  he  had  the 
knack  of  causing  difficulties  and  alienating  from 
him  even  those  who  would  have  been  his  friends  and 
supporters.  Pastor  quotes  Cristoforo  di  Piacenza, 
who  wrote  to  his  Sovereign,  Louis  Gonzaga  of 
*  Pastor,  p.  1 20. 
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Mantua  :  "  I  am  sure  that  he,  Urban,  will  rule  God's 
Holy  Church  well,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  she 
has  had  no  such  pastor  for  a  century  and  more, 
for  he  has  no  kindred,  he  is  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  he  is  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  he  is,  moreover,  very 
clear-sighted  and  prudent."  But,  as  Pastor  adds, 
Cristoforo  was  quickly  and  thoroughly  unde 
ceived  ! 

That  Easter  Sunday  was  all  radiant  with  hope  ; 
dark  storm-clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon  next 
morning.  In  a  public  Consistory  the  Pope  rated  the 
Cardinals  soundly,  called  them  perjurers  because 
they  were  away  from  their  dioceses,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  making  stringent  reforms.  From 
that  day  violent  scenes  were  of  constant  occurrence  ; 
insults  and  threats  were  heaped  upon  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College — on  one  occasion  the  Pope 
rushed  from  his  seat,  and  was  only  prevented 
through  the  tact  and  physical  restraint  of  Robert 
of  Geneva  from  striking  one  of  the  Cardinals  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  After  one  of  these 
scenes  this  same  Cardinal  Robert  said  to  the  Pope  : 
"  You  have  degraded  our  dignity  ;  we  will  now  take 
means  to  lessen  yours." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Urban  started  with  good 
intentions.  He  intended  to  reform  the  Sacred 
College  and  the  higher  clergy — and  reformation  was 
needed  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  stay  in 
Rome  and  to  lessen  French  influence,  thereby 
making  the  Papacy  independent  of  foreign  inter 
ference.  But  he  was  tactless,  very  imprudent, 
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irritating,  and  violent.  Moreover,  he  did  not 
carry  out  the  measures  which  he  had  threatened, 
and  the  effect  was  irritation  and  provocation,  with 
out  reformation.  Some  writers  have  stated  that 
the  elevation  to  the  Papal  throne  had  turned  his 
head  ;  in  any  case  his  conduct  immediately  after 
his  election  was  the  occasion,  or  probably  the  cause, 
of  the  Schism. 

So  things  went  on  to  the  summer.  Then  the 
Cardinals,  all  save  the  Italians,  one  by  one,  on  the 
plea  of  the  heat  or  of  ill-health,  obtained  leave  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome.  They  collected  at 
Anagni,  published  a  declaration  that  the  election 
had  been  made  through  fear,  and  was  therefore 
invalid,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  fresh  election. 
They  chose  Robert  of  Geneva  ;  and  no  better  choice 
could  have  been  made.  The  soldier-Cardinal,  the 
"  assassin  of  Cesena,"  as  he  had  been  called,  in 
his  new  role  became  gentle,  affable,  courteous,  for 
giving.  An  able  statesman,  he  was  closely  allied 
by  blood  and  allegiance  to  France  ;  no  one  more 
fitting  or  more  able  to  carry  out  the  Limousin 
policy  and  effect  the  return  to  Avignon.  He  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  ;  and  very  shortly  after  his 
election  he  settled,  with  the  revolted  Cardinals,  at 
Avignon. 

Europe  was  now  divided  into  two  camps — France, 
with  her  dependents  and  allies,  taking  the  side  of 
Clement ;  the  Empire,  with  its  dependencies,  giving 
allegiance  to  Urban.  England,  the  enemy  of 
France,  sided  with  Urban  ;  Scotland,  an  ally  of 
France,  obeyed  Clement.  For  some  months  after 
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the  revolt,  Clement  made  little  progress,  but  Urban's 
grave  mistakes  afforded  opportunities  of  which  the 
Avignon  claimant  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  position  of  the  latter 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  rival. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cardinals  seceded,  when  Urban 
quarrelled  with  his  vassal,  Giovanna  I.  of  Naples, 
and  he  invited  Charles  of  Durazzo,  a  relative  of 
the  Emperor  Lewis,  to  oust  her.  Charles  was 
crowned  King  of  Naples  in  Rome,  on  his  under 
taking  to  bestow  certain  important  towns  on  the 
Pope's  nephew — a  worthless,  dissolute  fellow,  nick 
named  Butillo.  Naples  was  taken,  and  the  con 
quered  were  treated  with  much  cruelty  ;  even  the 
clergy  were  ill-treated  and  some  of  them  tortured. 
The  Pope  in  one  day  signed  the  deprivation  of 
thirty-six  Neapolitan  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 
But  as  Charles  was  slow  in  keeping  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  Urban,  against  the  advice  of  his  Cardinals, 
went  to  Naples  in  person  to  enforce  compliance. 
Charles  seized  him  and  kept  him  as  a  prisoner,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  and  his  followers 
escaped  to  Nocera,  whither  Charles  pursued  him 
and  invested  the  town.  During  the  siege  the  Car 
dinals  took  the  advice  of  a  certain  lawyer  as  to 
whether  the  Pope  ought  not  to  be  put  under  guar 
dianship.  This  plot — if  we  can  call  it  so — was  dis 
covered,  and  the  Cardinals  were  imprisoned  in  a 
foul  dungeon.  Three  days  after  they  were  cruelly 
tortured — aged  and  infirm  as  many  of  them  were — 
the  Pope  walking  in  a  garden  outside,  reciting  his 
Breviary  in  a  loud  voice,  that  the  torturers,  know- 
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ing  that  he  was  listening,  should  not  be  remiss  in 
their  cruel  work. 

Eventually  Urban  escaped  from  Nocera  and 
reached  the  sea  -  coast,  where  ships  from  Genoa 
awaited  him.  He  took  with  him  the  captive  Car 
dinals.  The  flight  was  made  in  haste  and  with 
difficulty,  and  on  the  way  the  horse  of  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila  went  lame  ;  by  the  Pope's  orders  the  Bishop 
was  killed  and  left  by  the  roadside  unburied. 
Urban  stayed  at  Genoa  about  a  year,  when  he  re 
ceived  notice  to  quit.  With  difficulty  he  arranged 
for  a  sojourn  of  fifteen  days  at  Lucca,  which  period 
was  spun  out  to  several  months.  Before  leaving 
Genoa  all  the  captive  Cardinals  were  put  to  death, 
except  one — Adam  Easton,  an  Englishman,  who 
was  spared  at  the  instance  of  King  Richard  II. 
Probably  the  King  had  sought  to  obtain  his  release 
some  time  previously.  From  Lucca  he  turned 
towards  Rome,  where  he  died  in  October,  1389, 
unregretted.  Dr.  Creighton  rightly  says  that  the 
Pontificate  of  Urban  VI.  is  one  of  the  most  dis 
astrous  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Papacy. 

On  the  imprisonment  of  his  Cardinals  at  Nocera, 
Urban  had  nominated  others,  some  of  whom  de 
clined  so  dangerous  a  dignity.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  there  were  fourteen  Cardinals  of  his  obedi 
ence,  and  these  elected  one  of  their  number — Piero 
Tomacelli,  also  a  Neapolitan — to  the  Pontificate. 
He  took  the  name  of  Boniface  IX.  In  many  re 
spects  he  reversed  the  policy  of  Urban.  He  restored 
Adam  Easton  to  his  dignity,  pardoned  Cardinal 
Pileo,  who  had  left  Urban  and  joined  Clement, 
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made  peace  with  Naples,  and  gave  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  and  dignity  to  the  nobles  of  the 
Papal  States.  Creighton,  however,  accuses  him — 
and  apparently  with  good  reason  —  of  great  ex 
tortion,  and  of  selling,  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  privileges.  In  truth, 
the  history  of  this  period  is  not  pleasant  reading. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  reign  of 
Boniface.  Let  us  rather  turn  to  the  efforts  made 
at  this  time  for  the  ending  of  the  Schism.  Ex 
communications  had  been  fulminated  by  either  side 
against  the  adherents  of  its  rival ;  the  face  of  the 
earth  had  been  flooded  with  books,  pamphlets, 
letters,  setting  forth  claims  and  titles,  and  denounc 
ing  rival  claims  and  titles.  Towns,  dioceses,  and 
even  abbeys,  were  divided  into  two  camps,  with 
the  result  of  general  lawlessness  and  the  decay  of 
religion  and  of  morality.  So  difficult  was  it  for  even 
earnest  men  to  know  what  they  should  do  and  to 
whom  they  should  give  their  adherence,  that  some 
writers  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  either  of  the  rivals  was  Pope  ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  believe  that  one  of  them  was.  The  University 
of  Paris  took  the  initiative,  and  with  the  consent,  in 
his  lucid  intervals,  of  the  mad  King  Charles  VI., 
invited  suggestions  for  the  ending  of  the  Schism. 
Ten  thousand  papers  were  received,  but  the  pro 
posals  were  resolved  into  three  :  the  resignation  of 
the  rival  Popes  ;  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by 
a  commission  chosen  by  the  two  parties ;  the 
calling  of  a  General  Council.  The  efforts  of  the 
University  were  opposed  by  the  crafty  Cardinal 
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Pedro  de  Luna,  an  adherent  of  Clement ;  but  soon 
an  opportunity  was  offered  by  the  death  of  Clement 
himself  in  September,  1394. 

On  receiving  news  of  the  death,  the  French  King 
at  once  sent  off  a  messenger  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  requested  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  not  to  pro 
ceed  to  the  election  before  conferring  with  an 
Embassy  which  he  was  sending  them.  The  Car 
dinals,  however,  were  already  in  conclave,  and  they 
sent  word  to  the  messenger  that  they  would  read  the 
King's  letter  as  soon  as  the  election  was  made. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Pedro  de  Luna,  who  took  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.  During  the  conclave  each 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  three  exceptions,  swore 
that  should  he  be  elected,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  end  the  Schism,  and  would  even  abdicate 
if  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals  called  upon  him  to 
do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  To  the 
Embassy  of  Charles,  Benedict  expressed  his  anxiety 
for  peace  and  unity,  and  his  readiness  to  abdicate. 
When,  however,  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
King  and  the  University,  he  answered  with  fair 
words,  excuses,  offers  of  discussion,  and  nothing 
more.  King  Charles  and  the  Emperor  Wenzel 
met  and  agreed  to  co-operate ;  a  strange  pair, 
indeed,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Church — one  a 
madman,  the  other  a  drunkard  !  Then  France  with 
drew  her  allegiance  from  Benedict  ;  the  latter  was 
besieged  at  Avignon,  and  held  captive  in  the  castle. 

The  jubilee  held  in  1400  not  only  aroused  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  fervour  throughout  Europe,  but 
also  created  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Roman  line. 
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In  1404  Boniface  died — having  done  nothing  towards 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  The  Cardinals  in  Rome,  before  proceed 
ing  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  made  the  same 
declaration  as  had  been  made  by  their  rivals  at 
Avignon.  Each  swore  that  in  the  event  of  being 
elected  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  terminate 
the  Schism,  and,  if  necessary,  would  resign.  The  new 
Pope  was  Cosmo  Migliorati,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  VII.  He  reigned  for  two  years.  Ladislas 
of  Naples  held  the  city,  and  caused  frequent  revolts 
for  his  own  purposes.  The  Pope  was  forced  to  flee, 
but  was  shortly  after  recalled.  He  died  in  1406. 

To  him  succeeded  Angelo  Correr,  a  Venetian, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  Cardinals  that  they  elected 
Correr  as  the  most  likely  man  to  end  the  continued 
scandal.  But  he  was  old,  weak,  and  under  the 
thumbs  of  his  relatives  and  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
Benedict,  who  had  escaped  from  Avignon,  and  re 
covered  the  allegiance  of  France,  saw  his  oppor 
tunity,  and  sent  Embassies  to  his  rival,  suggesting 
that  both  should  abdicate,  and  that  they  should 
meet  for  a  conference  to  arrange  details.  Savona, 
which  was  in  the  territory  of  Benedict,  and  a  long 
way  from  Rome,  was  agreed  upon  ;  neither  claimant, 
however,  was  sincere.  But  now  Europe  had  had 
enough  of  delays  and  discussions  and  fruitless 
Embassies.  The  Cardinals  of  both  sides  deserted 
their  respective  chiefs  and  met  at  Pisa.  Here,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  united  Car 
dinals,  a  Council  was  held. 
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This  Council  was  attended  by  Bishops,  Abbots, 
and  Prelates  personally,  or  by  their  representatives, 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  all  the  Powers  sent  their 
delegates.  The  two  rival  Popes  were  summoned 
to  appear,  and  as  they  did  not,  they  were  pro 
nounced  contumacious  and  deposed,  on  the  prin 
ciple  that  the  Church  is  above  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  Church  is  represented  by  a  General  Council. 
Petros  Phelargos,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
a  Greek,  was  elected,  and  he  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  V.  This  was  in  May,  1409.  He  died 
the  following  year  while  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal 
City.  His  successor  was  Baldassore  Cossa,  known 
in  history  as  John  XXIII.  He  had  been  a  pirate 
in  the  pay  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  and,  on  the  fall  of 
that  Prince,  turning  his  energies  to  other  spheres, 
had  entered  a  seminary.  Not  only  was  he  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  sublime  dignity  to  which  he  was 
elected,  but  in  better  times  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  Worldly,  self- 
seeking,  lawless,  passionate,  irreligious,  lewd,  it  is 
indeed  wondrous  that  a  Council  of  priests  and 
theologians,  and  princes  should  have  pitched  upon 
such  a  man  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Christendom. 
Pirate  he  was,  and  pirate  he  remained  to  the  end. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  the  monster  that  the 
electors  at  Pisa  afterwards  painted  the  Pontiff  of 
their  own  choice.  This  is  now  admitted  by  all 
historians,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  had  failed.  Nay,  it  had 
aggravated  the  evil  instead  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  —  there  were  now  three  claimants  to  the 
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Primacy  in  the  place  of  two.  Gregory  and  Bene 
dict  did  not  resign,  nor  did  they  acknowledge 
the  Council.  Men's  minds  were  uneasy,  and 
even  those  who  had  created  John  XXIII.  were  dis 
satisfied  with  their  work.  John,  as  Benedict  and 
Gregory,  had  sworn  to  resign  at  a  fitting  oppor 
tunity,  but  he  showed  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  keeping  this  oath.  People  looked  to  the 
King  of  the  Romans  for  a  remedy.  He  brought 
pressure  to  bear,  and  at  length  John,  through  his 
legates,  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  Council  at  Con 
stance.  He  had  hoped  that  by  a  preponderance 
of  votes  he  would  dominate  the  Council,  and  to  that 
end  he  had  lately  made  several  fresh  creations  of 
Cardinals  and  Bishops.  But  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  powerless,  and  he  suddenly  left  Constance 
and  took  refuge  at  Shaffhausen,  under  the  protec 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  At  first  the  Council 
was  in  consternation  ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their 
equanimity.  The  superiority  of  the  Council  was 
reaffirmed,  and  more  strongly  than  it  had  been 
asserted  at  Pisa.  A  list  of  fifty-four  charges  was 
preferred  against  John,  most  of  which  were  untrue 
or  exaggerated.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  an 
armed  force  against  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  the 
latter,  utterly  defeated,  was  forced  to  come  to 
Constance  as  a  suppliant  and  sue  for  mercy,  and 
the  fugitive  Pontiff  was  captured.  Meanwhile  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  were  openly  professed  in 
the  Council.  The  seed  sown  by  Marsaglio  and  others 
of  his  school  had  already  borne  fruit  at  Pisa  ;  at 
Constance  that  fruit  matured.  The  chief  ex- 
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ponents  of  these  principles  were  the  learned  and 
devout  Gerson  and  Langenstein.     They  were  opposed 
by  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  who  foresaw  that  these  prin 
ciples  were  subversive  of  all  authority,  and  if  pos 
sibly  expedient  against  present  calamity,  might  be 
sadly  disastrous  in  the  future.     But  the  majority 
was  against  him,  and  it  was  but  little  that  he  could 
do.     To    counteract    the    preponderance    of    the 
Italians,  it  was  decided  that  votes  were  to  be  taken, 
not,  as  in  all  previous  Councils,  from  Cardinals  and 
Prelates   only,    but    from   representatives   of   each 
nation — the  nations  having  previously  voted  upon 
each  question,  and  clergy  and  laity  voting  on  equal 
footing.     It  was  even  proposed  that  the  Cardinals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  delibera 
tions  on  reform,  but  this  was  defeated  through  a 
counter-movement  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Col 
lege.     While   all   these   questions   were   being   dis 
cussed,  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  between 
the    Council    and   Gregory    XII..    Carlo    Malatesta 
acting  as  the  intermediary.     As  the  result,  Gregory 
was  permitted  to  send  his  legate  to  Constance,  and 
after  convening  the   Council  in   the  name   of  his 
master,   the  legate   formally  announced  the  resig 
nation    of    Gregory.      Almost    immediately    after 
Benedict  XIII.  fled  to  Spain,  taking  with  him  but 
three  Cardinals.     He  was  now  no  more  a  factor  to 
be   reckoned   with.     John   XXIII. ,    a   prisoner   at 
Radolfzell,   crushed,   powerless,   without   friend   or 
adviser,  had  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of  his  deposi 
tion.     This  sentence  he  accepted.     The  acceptance 
was  never  revoked,  but  it  was  confirmed  a  few 
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months  later  at  Florence  by  the  humble  submissions 
of  Baldassare  Cossa,  formerly  John  XXIII. ,  at  the 
feet  of  Martin  V. 

On  November  8,  1417,  the  Cardinals  went  into 
Conclave ;  on  the  nth  of  the  same  month  a  Pope 
of  universal  acceptance  was  given  to  the  world. 
He  was  Odone  Colonna,  and  he  took  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  The  Schism  of  the  West  had  ended, 
having  scandalized  the  world  for  thirty-nine  years. 

(3)  We  now  come  to  the  third  part  of  our  study 
and  will  very  briefly  examine  four  questions  con 
nected  with  the  Schism  :  (i)  WThich  of  the  two  lines 
of  claimants  to  the  Papacy  was  the  legitimate 
one  ?  (2)  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  especially  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
Alexander  V.  and  of  John  XXIII.  ?  (3)  What  is  the 
force  of  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  ?  and  (4)  how  did  the 
Schism  of  the  West  affect  the  mark  of  unity  in  the 
Church? 

(i)  Which  was  the  legitimate  line  ?  This  depends 
on  the  question,  Was  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  valid 
or  not  ?  Now,  the  receding  Cardinals  who,  six 
months  after  the  election  of  Urban,  withdrew  their 
obedience  from  him,  and  elected  Robert  of  Geneva, 
Clement  VII.,  alleged  that  the  election  of  Urban 
had  not  been  free,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  in 
valid.  And  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  this  state 
ment  the  validity  of  Clement's  election  stands  or 
falls.  But  we  have  seen  that,  though  the  Cardinals 
who  were  in  Conclave  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1378,  were  undoubtedly  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
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yet  not  so  much  as  to  affect  their  deliberations 
essentially.  They  were  threatened  ;  they  answered 
in  a  dignified  manner  that  they  would  not  yield  to 
threats,  nor  would  they  be  dictated  to.  They  did, 
indeed,  elect  an  Italian,  but  not  a  Roman  ;  and 
they  chose  Prignano  because  each  party  in  the 
Conclave  considered  him  the  best  person  for  their 
own  aims.  After  the  election  all  the  Cardinals  took 
part,  with  apparent  satisfaction  and  without  pro 
test,  in  the  coronation,  and  all  wrote  letters  and 
official  documents  announcing  Urban's  elevation  to 
the  Papal  throne,  and  speaking  in  great  praise  of 
the  new  Pontiff ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  harsh 
ness  and  want  of  tact,  in  spite  of  the  threatened 
reforms  affecting  the  Cardinals  themselves,  we  find 
scarcely  any  question  of  the  validity  of  his  election 
till,  some  six  months  later,  the  revolted  Cardinals  met 
at  Anagni,  and,  having  elected  Clement,  told  the 
world  that  the  previous  election  was  invalid  because 
it  was  not  free. 

Creighton  and  Pastor  both  assert  the  validity  of 
the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  though,  as  already  men 
tioned,  Creighton  states  that  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  selection  was  not  made.  But  even  if  this 
be  true,  the  reply  of  Bartolomeo  di  Saliceto  is  un 
answerable  :  "  Etsi  prima  electio  potest  aliquomodo 
impugnari,  quod  non  video,  secunda  valet  indubi- 
tanter  et  sine  scrupulo."  And  Pastor,  from  whom 
this  quotation  is  taken,  says  the  subsequent  and 
perfectly  voluntary  actions  of  the  Cardinals  weigh 
very  heavily  in  the  balance.  Hefele  and  Lindner 
— the  latter  of  whom  has  made  a  speciality  of  this 
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portion  of   the   history  of   the   Schism — also   hold 
that  the  election  of  Prignano  was  valid. 

The  Abbe  Gayet,  who  wrote  seven  years  later 
than  Creighton  .  and  four  later  than  Pastor, 
stoutly  maintains  that  Urban  VI.  was  not  a  true 
Pope  ;  at  the  best,  he  was  a  doubtful  Pope.  In 
discussing  the  validity  of  the  election  he  relates 
that  some  of  the  Cardinals  protested  that,  in  giving 
their  vote  for  Prignano,  they  were  not  really  elec 
ting  him,  but  only  going  through  the  form  of  an 
election  through  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  people.  These  protests  were,  he  says,  made 
soon  after  the  election,  and  renewed  later.  He  also 
gives  the  accounts  of  the  election,  which  were  made 
public  by  the  Cardinals  and  others  after  the  secession 
from  Rome  in  the  summer  of  1387,  and  he  asks, 
ought  we  not  to  believe  those  who  were  not  only 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  relate,  but  were 
also  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Church  ?  To  this 
it  is  replied  that,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
public  protests  of  the  Cardinals  only  appeared  after 
the  secession  to  Anagni,  and  after  two  very  impor 
tant  features  had  made  their  appearance  and  had 
possibly  influenced  their  judgment — viz.,  the  violent 
conduct  of  Urban,  and  the  expression  of  his  deter 
mination  not  to  return  to  Avignon  and  to  counteract 
the  preponderance  of  French  influence  in  the  Curia. 
And  with  regard  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  the 
Cardinals,  it  is  replied  that,  unfortunately,  at  that 
period  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  were 
often  conferred,  not  on  those  who  were  the  most 
deserving,  but  on  courtiers,  politicians,  and  men  of 
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good  family,  who  had  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests  rather  than  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Such  persons  were 
naturally  very  worldly,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  need  for  reformation  in  the  Sacred 
College.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  such  persons 
to  persuade  themselves,  when  they  found  that 
Urban  was  not  what  they  had  expected  him  to  be — 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  electors — that  the  election 
was  faulty  ab  initio.  But  if  it  were  faulty  ab  initio, 
the  Cardinals  must  have  known  it  ab  initio.  If  they 
knew  it,  why  did  they  not  say  so  publicly  ?  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  not  only  took  part  in  the  Corona 
tion,  but  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  dis 
charge  their  duties  to  Urban  as  to  a  validly-elected 
Pope. 

Valois  finished  his  important  work  on  the  Schism 
in  1901,  twelve  years  after  the  appearance  of  Gayet's 
book.  In  his  last  chapter  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  The 
Schism  was  ended  just  after  the  election  of  Martin  V. ; 
but  it  had  left  a  cloud  of  doubt  which  neither  the 
Council  nor  the  newly-elected  Pope  had  taken  away. 
There  was  a  different  attitude  towards  Gregory  XII. 
from  that  shown  towards  Benedict  XII.,  for  the 
former  had  generously  abdicated,  the  other  had 
been  ignominiously  deposed.  Martin  V.  did  not  style 
either  of  them  "  our  predecessor,"  but  calls  each  of 
them  by  the  prudent  formula  "  called  Pope  in  his 
obedience "  :  "  Dominus  Bonifacius  X.  in  sua 
obedientia  mencupatus,"  "  Benedictus  XIII.  in 
sua  obedientia  nuncupatus,"  "  piae  memoriae 
Clemens  Papa  VII.  in  sua  obedientia  nuncu- 
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patus " ',  he  also  respected  all  acts  of  government 
of  each  of  the  rival  Popes.  Valois  says  that  this 
neutrality  of  the  Church  continued  for  a  long  time, 
and  still  continues,  for  the  Church  has  never  dog 
matically  decided  which  of  the  two  series  was  the 
legitimate  one.  At  the  most,  he  says,  there  has 
been  a  tradition  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Roman  Pope,  which  the  investigations  of  history 
tend  to  confirm. 

(2)  What  was  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Pisa 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  Alexander  V.  and  of 
John  XXIII.  ?  This  question  is  summed  up  by 
Pastor  thus  :  "  Alexander  V.  was  no  more  a  lawful 
Pope  than  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  a  lawful  council. 
For,  as  Hergenrother  observes  (ii.  i,  65),  the  Council 
of  Pisa  was  not  summoned  by  the  whole  Church,  nor 
by  a  legitimate  Pope,  nor  was  it  generally  acknow 
ledged.  .  .  .  'Either/  proceeds  Hergenrother, 
f  Gregory  was,  or  was  not,  legitimate  before  the 
Council  took  place.  If  he  were  legitimate  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  so  by  the  decision  of  a  headless 
assembly  ;  if  he  were  not,  then  neither  were  the 
Cardinals  who  elected  Alexander  V.,  and  their 
election  was  invalid  and  unlawful/  In  the  first 
nineteen  sessions  the  Council  had  no  Pope  ;  without 
a  Pope  there  is  no  (Ecumenical  Council.  No  right 
existed  by  which  the  Pope  (if  legitimate)  could  be 
deposed  ;  if  Gregory  broke  his  word,  he  sinned, 
but  he  did  not  cease  to  be  Pope.  If  there  was  no 
right  to  depose  the  Pope,  there  was  no  right  to  elect 
a  new  one/'* 

*  Pastor,  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 
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(3)  Thirdly,  what  is  the  force  of  the  decrees  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance  ? 
The  decree  of  the  fourth  session  is  as  follows  : 
"  Quod  ipsa  Synodus  in  Sancto  Spiritu  legitime 
congregata,  Generale  Concilium  faciens,  et  Eccle- 
siam  Catholicam  representans,  potestatem  a  Christo 
immediate  habet,  cui  quilibet,  cujuscunque  status 
vel  conditionis,  etiamsi  papalis  existat,  obedire 
tenetur  in  iis  quae  pertinent  ad  fidem  et  extirpa- 
tionem  dicti  presentis  schismatis,  et  reformationem 
generalem  Ecclesiae  Dei  in  capite  et  in  membris." 
The  decree  of  the  fifth  session  is  :  "  Quod  quicunque 
cujuscunque  conditionis,  status,  dignitatis,  etiamsi 
papalis,  qui  mandatis,  statutis,  seu  ordinationibus, 
aut  preceptis  hujus  sanctae  Synodi,  et  cujuscun 
que  alterius  Concilii  generalis  legitime  congregatse, 
superpremissis  seu  ad  ea  pertinentibus,  factis,  vel 
faciendis,  obedire  contumaciter  contempserit ;  nisi 
resipuerit,  condigne  pcenitentiae  subjiciatur/'  etc. 
Now,  did  the  framers  of  these  decrees  intend  that 
future  Popes  should  be  for  ever  subject  to  General 
Councils  ?  or  were  the  decrees  meant  only  for  the 
extreme  case — the  present  Schism — for  the  solution 
of  which  the  Council  had  met  ?  Fr.  Sydney  Smith, 
in  his  tract  published  for  the  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
holds  the  opinion,  based  on  the  authority  of  Hefele, 
that  the  decrees  were  meant  to  be  general  and 
perpetual,  affecting  all  Popes  and  all  General 
Councils.  Other  Catholic  writers — among  them 
Palma,  who  treats  this  point  very  fully  and  well, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Catholic  Dictionary — 
maintain  that  they  were  only  intended  for  the 
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case  actually  before  the  Council.  Taking  into  con 
sideration  the  tone  of  the  numberless  publica 
tions  issued  for  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  and  the  very 
generally  anti-Papal  feeling  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  scandalized 
by  the  Schism  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  rival 
Popes ;  also  considering  the  almost  revolutionary 
character  of  the  Council  itself,  my  belief  is  that  the 
Council  intended  to  introduce  a  new  principle  of 
Church  government — viz.,  the  Pope  is  subject  to 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  represented  by 
a  General  Council ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  decrees 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  were  intended  to 
be  permanent.  But  the  more  important  question 
is  not,  What  did  the  framers  of  the  decrees  mean  ? 
but,  What  is  the  force  and  authority  of  the  decrees  ? 
This  will  depend  on  the  confirmation  given  to  them 
by  the  legitimate  pontiff,  Martin  V.  Now,  the 
Pope  being  asked  in  the  forty-fifth  and  last  session 
to  confirm  the  acts  of  the  Council,  replied :  "  Quod 
omnia  singula  et  determinata  in  materiis  fidei 
conclusa  et  decreta,  per  presens  Concilium  con- 
ciliariter,  tenere  et  inviolabiliter  observare  volebat, 
et  numquam  contrarie  quoque  modo.  Ipsaque 
sic  conciliariter  facta  approbat  et  ratificat,  et  non 
aliter  nee  alio  modo."  Now  from  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  Pope  approved  of  two  sets  of  decrees,  and 
no  others  :  those  which  related  to  matters  of  faith, 
and  those,  whether  concerning  faith  or  morals,  which 
were  conciliariter  facta.  The  decrees  concerning 
faith  were  those  in  which  Huss  and  Wyclif  were 
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condemned  ;  these  also  were  conciliariter  facia,  and 
received  Papal  confirmation.  But  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  "  conciliariter  facta  "  shows  dis 
tinctly  that  some  decrees  were  aimed  at  which  the 
Pope  especially  refused  to  confirm.  We  also  know 
that  in  many  respects — for  instance,  the  manner 
in  which  the  votes  were  taken — the  decrees  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions  were  not  passed  in  regular 
conciliar  form.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the 
Council  itself  stated  that  "  Papa  electus  ligari  non 
potest,"  and  that  Martin,  from  the  moment  of  his 
election,  acted  as  one  having  authority  over  the 
Council,  not  as  though  he  were  subject  to  it  ;  and 
that  in  the  Council  he  forbade  an  appeal  to  a  General 
Council  as  subversive  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
declared  that  in  no  case  was  it  lawful.  Therefore 
we  cannot  conceive  that  he  intended  that  his 
confirmation  should  extend  itself  to  these  decrees. 
Rather  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
distinctly  intended  not  to  confirm  them.  And  hence 
these  decrees  have  not  the  authority  of  decrees  of 
a  true  General  Council. 

Pastor  writes  of  these  decrees  :  "  They  never 
received  the  force  of  law.  They  proceeded  from  a 
headless  assembly,  which  could  not  be  an  (Ecu 
menical  Council,  since  it  was  not  acknowledged  by 
any  Pope,  while  one  of  the  three  must  certainly 
have  been  lawful  head  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
the  method  of  procedure  by  a  majority  of  votes 
had  no  precedent  in  the  ancient  Councils,  and  these 
decrees  were  carried  against  the  Cardinals  by  a 
majority  composed  in  large  part  of  unauthorized 
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persons.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  they  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  violence,  an  expedient  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  confusion.  It  was  pos 
sible,  indeed,  to  interpret  the  words  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Council  over  the  Pope  in  a  sense 
which  limited  their  application  to  the  Schism  of 
the  day,  and  they  were  thus  understood  by  many 
at  the  time  and  afterwards.  But  in  the  intention 
of  their  authors,  their  signification  was  general  and 
dogmatic,  and  amounted  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system,  subversive  of  the  old  Catholic  doctrine. 
No  dogmatic  importance,  however,  can  possibly 
be  attached  to  them.  The  assembly  of  Constance 
was  no  general  or  representative  Council  of  the 
Church,  and  they  have  never  received  Papal  con 
firmation."*  For  the  attitude  of  Martin  V.  towards 
the  decrees  Pastor  refers  to  Zimmerman. 

(4)  Our  last  question  is,  how  does  the  Schism 
of  the  West  affect  the  mark  of  unity  ?  Schism  in 
true  sense  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  members  from 
their  true  head.  But  this  did  not  occur  in  the 
so-called  Schism  of  the  West — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  the  revolted  Cardinals.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  so  far  from  their  being  a 
withdrawal  from  the  true  head,  every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  the  true  head  and  to  secure 
unity.  Political  motives  may  have  induced,  and 
probably  did  induce,  many  to  be  biassed  to  one 
claimant  or  the  other,  but  still  there  was  in  most 
cases  a  genuine  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Schism,  and  to  have  a  legitimate  and  universally- 
*  Pastor,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 
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acknowledged  Pope.  With  this  real  desire  for 
unity,  and  the  willingness  to  obey  a  true  and 
undisputed  head,  the  Church  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
said  to  have  fallen  into  Schism. 

W.  H.  COLOGAN. 
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IX 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  WORD 

[Read  at  Ongar,  June  24,  1902,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
J.  E.  Canon  Crook.] 

IN  the  all-wise  dispensation  of  God's  providence 
it  was  by  preaching  the  Faith  was  propagated 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  by  preaching  that 
it  is  to  be  maintained.  Hence  preaching  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  the  duties  of  a  priest  who  has 
charge  of  souls,  and  it  is  from  this  that  he  takes  the 
most  attractive  of  all  his  titles,  "  vocatus  Pastor 
a  pascendo."  St.  Thomas  counts  it  as  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  : 
"  Officium  principalissimum  '  ;  and,  again,  he  says 
that  the  work  of  preaching  is  laid  upon  Bishops, 
"  tanquam  munus  principalissimum."  No  subject, 
therefore,  can  be  better  worthy  the  attention  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Conference  than  that  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  our  Rural  Dean,  I  am  to 
treat  to-day,  Ministerium  Verbi,  or  the  duty  of 
preaching. 

That  announcement  by  word  of  mouth  of  the 
living  truths  of  revelation  which  we  call  preaching 
began  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  herself,  and 
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was  inaugurated  by  her  Divine  Founder,  who  com 
menced  His  sacred  ministry  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  continued  it  by  preaching  to  the  vast 
multitudes  who  followed  Him  on  His  journeys,  or 
who  assembled  to  listen  to  Him  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Judea  through  which  He  passed.     "  Iter 
faciebat    per    civitates    et    castella    praedicans    et 
evangelizans   regnum   Dei."     And  when   the   time 
came  for  His  return  to  His  Father,  He  entrusted 
to  His  Apostles  the  furtherance  of  His  work  by  the 
same  means:  "  Misit  illos  praedicare  regnum  Dei," 
"  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes,"  "  Predicate  evan- 
gelium    omni    creaturae."     In    obedience    to    this 
commission  they  at  once  went  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  Kings  and  nations,  and  by  that  means  to 
convert  all  the  land  to  Christianity.     "  Illi  autem 
profecti  praedicaverunt  ubique,  Domino  co-operante, 
et  sermonem  confirmante  sequentibus  signis."     So 
important  did  they  deem  the  duty  thus  divinely 
entrusted  to  them,  that  they  would  allow  no  other 
work,    however    holy,    to    interfere    with    its    due 
fulfilment ;  and  when  they  had  to  choose  between 
preaching  and   a  most   pressing  duty  of  charity, 
unhesitatingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  former. 
"  Non  est  aequurn  nos  derelinquere  \~erbum  Dei,  et 
ministrare  mensis."     When  persecuted  by  the  civi 
power,  and  forbidden  to  preach,  their  only  reply  was 
that  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  they  continued  their  preaching. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  disclaims  all  honour  or  merit 
for  his  preaching,   which,   he  says,   was  simply  a 
necessity  of  his  position  :  "  Necessitas  mihi  incumbit ; 
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vae  enim  mihi  est  si  non  evangelizavero."  And  in 
his  instructions  to  his  disciple  St.  Timothy  he  lays 
great  stress  on  this  same  duty  :  "  Praedica  verbum, 
insta  opportune,  importune." 

Following  the  example  of  her  Divine  Founder, 
and  of  His  Apostles,  the  Church  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  made  stringent  laws  to  enforce  this 
duty,  and  threatened  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  evade  it.  Amongst  the  canons  attributed  to 
the  Apostles  is  one  which  orders  that  a  pastor  of 
souls  neglecting  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of 
sound  doctrine,  should  himself  be  deprived  of  the 
heavenly  bread  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  that  if 
he  persevere  in  his  neglect  he  should  be  deposed 
from  his  office.  No  crime  would  seem  to  be  reputed 
greater  than  that  of  the  silent  pastors,  whom  the 
canons  describe  as  "  canes  muti,  non  valentes 
latrare."  Some  of  the  early  Fathers  speak  of 
preaching  as  the  Bishop's  principal  duty,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Pontificate,  "  Vade,  praedica 
populo  tibi  commisso."  This  duty  was  not  at  first 
extended  beyond  the  episcopal  order — in  Africa, 
for  instance,  until  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  custom  for  priests  to 
preach ;  and  the  historian  Socrates  tells  us  the 
same  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  St.  John 
Chrysostom  in  the  East,  and  St.  Augustine  in  the 
West,  were  probably  the  first  who  preached  as 
simple  priests,  and  before  their  consecration  to  the 
Episcopate.  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  allowed 
to  preach  in  Palestine  whilst  he  was  still  a  layman  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  in  the  African  Church  also 
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laymen  were  permitted  to  preach,  but  only  with  the 
consent  or  at  the  request  of  the  clergy.  Sozomen, 
the  Church  historian,  says  that  no  sermons  had 
been  preached  in  the  Roman  Church  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  ;  but  this  probably  only  means 
that  up  to  that  date  formal  or  set  sermons,  such  as 
were  delivered  in  the  East,  had  not  been  customary 
in  the  Western  Church.*  After  the  eloquence  of 
the  Patristic  period  had  declined,  and  before  the 
rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  had  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  preaching,  the  Church  was 
still  always  careful  that  this  duty  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  by  the  want  of  eloquence  in  her 
pastors  ;  and  a  Synod  of  Mayence  in  the  ninth 
century  ordered  that  all  Bishops  under  its  juris 
diction  should  take  care  to  have  a  book  of  Latin 
homilies  on  the  Gospels,  and  to  deliver  them  in  the 
vernacular  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  to  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge,  so  that  all  might  receive 
proper  instruction  in  the  Faith. 

Thus,  though  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries  there  may  have  been  various  rules  and 
customs  as  to  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  this  duty  is  to  be  discharged  ;  and  though, 
according  as  pulpit  eloquence  flourished  or  declined, 
greater  or  less  prominence  is  given  to  preaching  in 
the  history  of  various  periods,  still  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  not  recognised  and  en 
forced  as  the  divinely-appointed  means  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  spiritual  life  of  faith 

*  Addis  and  Arnold,  "  Catholic  Dictionary,"  vide 
Preaching. 
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was  begun  by  preaching,  and  that  which  was  its 
generative  principle  is  also  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  sustained  and  preserved.  '  The  sacred 
Scripture/'  says  Father  Dieulin,  "  must  be  ever 
rendered  a  living  voice  by  the  uninterrupted  oral 
tradition  of  which  the  pastors  of  the  Church  are  the 
channel."  It  is  a  fact  patent  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  the  level  of  faith  and  of  the  other 
theological  and  moral  virtues  is  raised  or  depressed 
amongst  men  according  as  the  important  task  of 
preaching  is  more  or  less  faithfully  performed.  A 
people  without  instruction  is  of  necessity  a  people 
without  religion,  and  consequently  without  morality. 
"  How  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  or  how  shall  they  believe  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  ?"  Cardinal  Gibbons 
says  that  "  the  ministry  of  preaching  is  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  Christianity  that  if  the  voice 
of  the  Evangelist  were  hushed  in  a  city  or  district 
for  fifty  years,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  would  be  well- 
nigh  extinguished  in  that  region."  For  the  light 
of  faith  depends  on  the  oil  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  if  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  silent,  the 
lamp  of  faith  must  soon  die  out  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  through  the  various 
laws  on  this  subject,  made  at  different  times  by  the 
Councils  and  Synods  of  the  Church  ;  it  will  be  suffi 
cient  to  quote  two  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  may  be  taken  as  summing  up  all  previous 
legislation  in  the  matter  :  "  Archipresbyteri,  plebani, 
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et  quicumque  parochiales  vel  alias  ecclesias  ani- 
marum  curam  habentes  quocunque  modo  obtinent, 
per  se,  vel  si  legitime  impediti  fuerint,  per  alios 
idoneos,  diebus  saltern  dominicis  et  festis  solem- 
nibus,  plebes  sibi  commissas  pro  sua  et  earum 
capacitate  pascant  salutaribus  verbis,  docendo  quae 
scire  omnibus  necessarium  est  ad  salutem,  annun- 
tiandoque  eis  cum  brevitate  et  felicitate  sermonis, 
vitia  quae  eos  declinare  et  virtutes  quas  sectari 
oporteat  ut  pcenam  aeternam  evadere  et  coelestem 
gloriam  consequi  valeant.  Id  vero  si  quis  eorum 
praestare  negligat,  provida  pastoralis  Episcoporum 
solicitude  non  desit,  ne  illud  impleatur  :  '  parvuli 
petierunt  panem,  et  non  erat  qui  frangeret  eis.'  ' 
And  again  :  "  Mandat  Sancta  Synodus  pastoribus 
et  singulis  curam  animarum  gerentibus,  ut  fre 
quenter  inter  Missarum  celebrationem,  vel  per  se, 
vel  per  alios  idoneos,  ex  iis  quae  in  Missa  leguntur 
aliquid  exponant  ;  atque  inter  caetera  hujus 
Sacrificii  mysterium  aliquod  declarent,  diebus 
praesertim  dominicis  et  festis." 

Scavini,  in  treating  of  the  Decrees  of  Trent  in 
connection  with  preaching,  says  that  they  impose 
a  threefold  duty  on  parish  priests  :  "  Proprie 
loquendo  triplex  est  Parochorum  obligatio  circa 
Verbum  Dei ;  una  predicandi,  nempe  divinam  legem 
populis  enuntiandi  :  altera  catechizandi,  seu  pueros 
instruendi  ;  tertia  fideles  in  Christiana  doctrina 
erudiendi "  (Cone.  Trid.  de  Ref.,  Sess.  22,  cap.  8 ; 
Sess.  24,  cap.  4  ;  Sess.  5,  cap.  2).  This  obligation, 
he  says,  is  binding  under  mortal  sin,  in  such  sort 
that  a  pastor  of  souls  who  neither  by  himself  nor 
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by  others  preaches  for  three  whole,  though  not 
necessarily  consecutive  months,  is  guilty  of  grievous 
sin.  And  he  quotes  (though  without  adopting  their 
opinion  as  his  own)  Barbosa,  Roncaglia,  and  the 
Salman ticenses,  as  holding  that  to  omit  preaching 
for  one  whole  month  would  be  mortally  sinful. 
He  further  says  that  to  preach  in  a  manner  not 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearers,  or  to  preach 
habitually  without  due  preparation,  would  not 
fulfil  the  obligation  or  comply  with  the  Decree. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  necessity  and  consequent 
obligation  of  preaching.  In  considering  its  extent, 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  take  in  order  the  three 
branches  of  the  duty  enumerated  above,  as  suggested 
by  Scavini ;  these  will  be  found  exactly  to  corre 
spond  with  the  three  different  exercises  by  which  our 
duty  as  preachers  is  performed,  namely,  the  morning 
sermon  at  the  principal  Mass,  the  catechetical 
instruction  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sermon  at  the 
evening  service.  First,  then,  as  to  the  duty  of 
announcing  to  our  people  the  Divine  Law,  which, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  should  form  the  subject  of 
our  Sunday  morning's  sermon.  The  revelation  of 
the  law  of  God  to  fallen  man  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  is  made  to  us  in  the  Person  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  as 
St.  Paul  instructs  us,  the  one  way  of  announcing 
this  revelation  is  to  preach  Christ,  and  Him  cruci 
fied  ;  and  we  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  means 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  more  carefully 
we  observe  the  sequence  of  the  Epistles,  and  still 
more  of  the  Gospels,  appointed  to  be  read  on  the 
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successive  Sundays  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the 
more  we  shall  realize  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
been  selected  in  order  to  bring  before  the  faithful 
the  life  and  words  and  actions  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
on  whom,  as  on  a  law,  the  whole  spiritual  life  is 
to  be  founded.  There  cannot,  surely,  be  anything 
more  appropriate  for  a  sermon  at  High  Mass,  nor 
better  adapted  to  carry  out  the  Decree  of  Trent 
(ut  inter  Missarum  celebrationem,  ex  iis  quae  in 
Missa  leguntur  aliquid  exponant)  than  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Church,  and  preach  an  explanatory  and 
practical  enforcement  of  the  didactic  portions  of 
Holy  Mass.  To  explain  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday, 
with  a  practical  lesson  from  the  same  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  people  ;  to  take  them  through  the 
mysteries  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  His  teaching,  as  brought  before  us  in 
the  succession  of  the  Gospels  read  at  Mass ;  this, 
surely,  is  to  preach  Christ,  and  Him  crucified ; 
this  is  to  enforce  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
life  of  His  Divine  Son  ;  and  in  the  most  practical  and 
effective  way  to  lead  our  flock  to  know  and  love 
the  Personality  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  Homily 
on  the  Gospel  was  the  earliest  form  of  sermon  ;  it 
was  adopted  by  the  best  preachers  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  its  virtue 
is  not  exhausted.  "  Each  Sunday's  Gospel  will 
furnish  us  with  homiletic  matter  for  a  lifetime. 
Each  is  exhaustless  because  it  is  divine."  As  to 
the  first  branch,  then,  of  our  obligation  as  preachers, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  best  fulfilled 
by  a  homily,  or  practical  and  explanatory  sermon, 
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on  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  of  the  Sunday  delivered  at 
the  High  Mass. 

The  second  duty  mentioned  by  Scavini  as  imposed 
on  us  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  that  of  catechizing 
or  instructing  children  in  their  religion.  In  these 
days  and  in  this  country  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  important  duty  of  the  missionary  priest  than 
that  of  catechizing.  The  well-known  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  Dr.  Moriarty,  used  to  say  that  a  priest  who 
should  neglect  every  other  kind  of  instruction,  and 
teach  the  Catechism  to  the  children  of  his  parish, 
would  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  that  a  priest  who 
should  discharge  every  other  duty,  but  neglect  this, 
would  have  done  nothing.  The  one  would  have 
raised  up  in  his  parish  a  generation  of  believing 
Christians,  the  other  a  generation  of  baptized 
pagans.  The  example  of  our  Divine  Master  and 
Model,  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  the  practice  of  her  Saints,  will 
suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
duty,  which,  indeed,  I  apprehend  no  priest  in 
England  is  likely  to  deny  !  It  would  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  its  due  performance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  teaching 
children  is  a  rare  gift  accorded  to  few,  and  though,  of 
course,  conscientious  labour  and  careful  application 
will  supply  for  it  to  a  certain  extent,  still  without  it 
one  may  hardly  hope  to  be  a  really  successful  Cate- 
chist.  But  the  following  are  qualifications  for  the 
work  which  all  may  hopefully  strive  to  attain,  and 
which  will  go  far  to  ensure  success.  They  are  dwelt  on 
by  more  than  one  pastoral  theologian  of  high  repute. 
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1.  The  authority  arising  from  a  blameless  and 
edifying  life. 

2.  A  due  amount  of  knowledge  drawn  from  holy 
sources. 

3.  Zeal,  fed  on  prayer  and  meditation. 

4.  The  virtue  of  patience  in  an  eminent  degree. 
So   many   children   are   dull,   so   many,    from   our 
understanding   them   but   imperfectly,   seem   more 
dull  than  they  are,  so  many  are  awkward  and  shy, 
so  many  others  careless  and  inattentive,  that  the 
priest's  patience  is  often  sorely  taxed  in  dealing 
with  them.     Yet  any  failure  in  respect  of  patience 
will  not  only  nullify  our  labour,  but  will  disedify 
and  alienate  those  whom  we  seek  to  attract. 

5.  Another     important     qualification     for     the 
Catechist  is  cheerfulness,  which  puts  life  and  joy 
into  his  work,  and  makes  it  easy  for  himself  and  for 
the  children  by  banishing  all  tediousness  from  the 
lesson,  as  well  as  by  imparting  animation  to  his 
style   and   clearness   to   his   explanations.     So   St. 
Augustine  says  of  the  Catechist,   that  he  should 
earnestly  endeavour  "  ut  gaudens  catechizet  ;  tanto 
enim  suavior  erit,  quanto  magis  id  potuerit."    Some 
pastoral   theologians   writing   on   this   subject   are 
earnest  in  advising  the  Catechist  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  putting  any  child  to  shame  before  the  class 
or  before  the  people  in  church.     He  should,  there 
fore,   be  careful  not   to   ask  questions   which  are 
above  the  attainments  of  the  children,  nor  to  show 
anger  or  disappointment  if  the  answers  are  wrong, 
still  less  to  laugh  or  to  make  fun  of  a  mistake,  or 
to  allow  the  children  to  do  so.     This  would  quite 
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defeat  his  aim,  for  it  would  discourage  the  children 
from  speaking  freely.  Dr.  Stang  remarks  that  as 
the  divine  Revelation  was  made,  not  in  a  doctrinal 
but  in  an  historical  form,  it  would  be  well  to  make 
Bible  history  the  basis  of  catechetical  instruction, 
and  certainly  the  more  the  Catechist  can  abound  in 
apt  illustrations  and  examples  taken  from  sacred 
history  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  in  religious 
anecdotes  and  short  stories,  the  more  likely  he  will 
be  to  interest  his  young  hearers,  and  to  captivate 
their  attention  and  their  understanding. 

As  to  method,  Father  Dieulin,  in  his  most  in 
structive  book,  "  The  Good  Parish  Priest,"  recom 
mends  a  plan  somewhat  at  variance  with  that 
commonly  adopted.  It  is,  he  says,  the  usual 
custom  for  the  Catechist  first  to  make  the  children 
learn  a  portion  of  the  Catechism  word  for  word, 
then  to  make  them  recite  their  lesson  in  answer  to 
his  questions,  and,  lastly,  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  words  they  have  learnt  and  the  doctrine  they 
contain.  Of  this  plan  he  does  not  cordially  approve, 
but  thinks  it  would  be  better  first  of  all  to  give  an 
instruction  on  the  lesson,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  children,  with  the  necessary  explanations  and 
suitable  illustrations  ;  next,  to  read  to  them  the 
questions  and  answers  of  the  Catechism,  showing  the 
bearing  of  each  on  the  lesson  he  has  given,  and, 
finally,  to  let  the  children  commit  those  questions 
and  answers  to  memory.  This  plan  will  at  all 
events  have  the  merit  of  avoiding  the  parrot-like 
repetition  of  a  form  of  words  of  which  as  yet  they 
have  not  grasped  the  meaning.  The  Third  Diocesan 
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Synod  of  Westminster  decrees  that  though  a  priest 
may  lawfully  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  others  in 
teaching  the  Catechism,  especially  of  nuns,  religious 
brothers,  and  school-teachers,  yet  he  must  not 
altogether  delegate  this  duty  to  them,  but  must 
himself  visit  his  school  twice  in  the  week  to  give 
Catechism  to  one  or  other  of  the  classes,  and  at  the 
Sunday-school  he  must  himself  superintend  the 
classes,  and  at  the  end  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
general  instruction  to  the  children. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the  duty 
laid  upon  us  in  connection  with  preaching — namely, 
the  full  instruction  of  our  people  in  Christian 
Doctrine.  And  as  I  would  have  the  Sunday  morning 
sermon  devoted  to  considering  and  explaining  the 
law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  life,  words,  actions, 
and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  guided  by  the 
Church  in  the  series  of  her  Gospels,  so  I  would 
devote  the  sermon  which  is  usually  preached  at  the 
evening  service  to  the  purpose  of  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  a  sound  and  connected  know 
ledge  of  Christian  Doctrine,  thus  complying  with 
the  Tridentrine  Decree :  "  Annuntians  eis  vitia  qua 
declinare  et  virtutes  quas  sectari  oporteat  ut  paenam 
aeternam  evadere  et  ccelestem  gloriam  consequi 
valeant."  For  this  purpose  a  complete  course 
should  be  arranged  covering  the  subjects  suggested 
in  an  Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  This  would 
include  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  the  Precepts  of 
the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  Prayer,  the  Virtues 
and  Vices,  the  Four  Last  Things,  thus  ensuring  that 
the  people  may  be  fully  instructed  in  all  that  relates 
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to  their  salvation.  In  our  sermons  of  this  class 
we  should  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  follow 
the  order  of  our  diocesan  Catechism,  not  necessarily, 
indeed,  in  its  exact  sequence,  but  so  that  at  the  end 
of  our  course  the  people  may  have  been  taken 
completely  through  the  scheme  of  Christian  Doctrine 
as  therein  explained. 

In  rural  parishes,  where  there  is  usually  no 
evening  service,  at  least  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  place  for  this 
course  of  Christian  Doctrine.  But  I  think  that 
very  often  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
utilizing  for  the  purpose  the  catechetical  instruction 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  give  this  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  As  a  rule,  the  Catechism  is  so 
thoroughly  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  priest  by 
his  weekly  or  bi-weekly  attendance  there  so  com 
pletely  fulfils  his  obligation  in  this  respect,  that  the 
Sunday  instruction  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  children  as  that  it  may  not  be  made  available 
also  for  the  adults.  And,  indeed,  the  First  Pro 
vincial  Synod  of  Westminster  seems  to  suggest  this 
in  its  Eighth  Decree,  No.  3  :  "  Praeter  traditionem 
Catechismi  quse  quotidie  in  scholis  fit,  quavis  die 
Dominica  publice  in  Ecclesia  habeatur  Catechesis 
in  qua  mysteria  fidei,  Dei  ecclesiaeque  prsecepta,  et 
doctrina  sacramentorum  plane  et  aperte  explicentur. 
Et  quidem  studeat  sacerdos  ut  dum  ad  parvulorum 
captum  se  dimittit,  verba  tamen  scientibus  non 
onerosa  prefer  at  :  imo  gravitate  eloquii,  copiosis  et 
aptis  S.  Scripturae  locis,  et  exemplis  sanctorum 
concinne  ad  illustrationem  sermonis  allatis,  etiam 
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adultos  ad  audiendum  et  discendum  inducat."  If 
I  may  refer  to  my  own  experience  on  the  Mission,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  known  this  plan  to  be  adopted 
for  several  years,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  instruction  was  given  between  Vespers  and 
Benediction  and  was  attended  with  great  regularity 
by  a  considerable  number  of  adults  who  listened 
with  much  interest,  and  who,  as  we  often  had  reason 
to  know,  derived  great  benefit  from  what  they 
heard.  I  particularly  remember  the  good  effect 
produced  by  the  instructions  on  the  Seventh  Com 
mandment,  which  seemed  to  enlighten  many  on 
important  points  on  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
ignorant.  In  some  such  way,  then,  as  this  in 
country  churches,  where  evening  service  is  often 
impossible,  the  priest  may  find  himself  able  to  fulfil 
a  double  duty  by  catechizing  his  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  his  flock  the  necessary  instruc 
tion  in  Christian  Doctrine. 

And  now,  having  seen  the  necessity,  the  obligation, 
and  the  extent  of  this  most  holy  pastoral  duty,  and 
having  also  considered  it  in  its  threefold  form  as 
put  before  us  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  may 
proceed  to  ask  what  is  to  be  the  preparation  for  so 
important  a  work. 

There  is  first  to  be  the  remote  preparation,  of 
which  the  most  essential  part  is  prayer.  In  the 
days  of  old,  says  Father  Chaignon,  the  prophets, 
before  speaking  to  the  people,  consulted  God  as  to 
what  they  were  to  say.  So  the  Almighty  said  to 
Ezechiel  :  "  Audies  de  ore  meo  verbum  et  annunties 
eis  ex  me/'  In  the  same  way  the  Apostles  joined 
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inseparably  prayer  and  preaching,  but  placing 
prayer  first  in  order  as  the  source  from  which  useful 
preaching  is  to  flow.  "  Nos  vero  orationi  et  minis- 
terio  Verbi  instantes  erimus."  The  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church  insist  on  the  same  point. 
St.  Gregory  says  of  the  preacher  :  "  Prius  aurem 
cordis  aperiat  voci  Creatoris,  et  postmodum  os  sui 
corporis  aperiat  auribus  plebis."  St.  Thomas 
teaches  that  all  good  preaching  must  flow  from  the 
fullness  of  prayer  as  from  its  source  :  "  Ex  plenitudine 
contemplationis  prsedicatio  derivatur."  St.  Augus 
tine  says  that  pious  prayers  are  more  conducive 
to  the  success  of  a  sermon  than  all  the  arts  of 
rhetoric.  The  well-known  preacher  and  spiritual 
director,  Father  Lejeune,  being  asked  by  a  young 
priest  of  his  community  for  some  practical  advice 
as  to  preaching,  replied  :  "  The  first  counsel  I  have 
to  give  you,  in  order  that  you  may  succeed  as  a 
preacher,  is  to  pray  well ;  the  second  is  again  to  pray 
well;  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  tenth  is 
always  to  pray  well."  Bossuet  compares  preachers 
to  the  angels  whom  Jacob  saw  ascending  and 
descending  the  mysterious  ladder ;  for,  he  says, 
the  preacher  ascends  from  earth  to  heaven  when  he 
unites  himself  to  God  in  prayer,  and  then  descends 
again  to  earth  to  carry  to  men  the  message  and  the 
words  of  God.  It  is  only  in  prayer  that  we  receive 
from  Him  that  fervour  of  love,  that  warmth  of 
devotion,  that  fire  of  zeal  by  which  alone  our  words 
can  inflame  the  hearts  of  our  people.  "  In  medita- 
tione  mea  exardescit  ignis."  It  is  only  by  this 
heavenly  fire  that  we  can  effect  conversions,  instruct 
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the  ignorant,  move  the  hardened  sinner,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Word  entrusted  to  us  change  the 
face  of  the  vineyard  under  our  care.  "  Emitte 
Spiritum  tuum  et  creabuntur,  et  renovabis  faciem 
terrae."  It  is  the  habit  of  meditation  that  accustoms 
the  preacher  to  view  both  the  theological  and 
historical  materials  of  preaching  in  the  light  most 
apt  to  render  them  interesting  to  his  audience. 
Meditation  is  the  chief  means  of  enabling  us  to 
regard  Religion  habitually  as  a  reality,  and  not  as 
something  merely  conventional  and  professional. 
The  habitual  practice  of  it,  therefore,  has  a  tendency 
to  secure  that  deep  and  earnest  impression  of 
religious  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  a  corresponding  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  But  to  such  an  audience 
as  a  conference  of  priests  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  insist  further  on  this  point,  and  I  pass  on, 
therefore,  to  a  second  and  scarcely  less  important 
part  of  the  remote  preparation  for  preaching,  which 
is  the  careful  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially 
a  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  The  mind  of  the  preacher  ought  to  be  com 
pletely  saturated  with  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
and  so  well  stored  with  its  subject  as  to  find  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  on  its  sacred  materials  for 
illustration,  whether  by  quotation  of  words  or 
reference  to  facts.  He  will  never  find  language  at 
once  so  moving  and  so  expressive  as  that  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  preacher 
must  have  noticed  the  effect  produced  on  his  hearers 
by  an  appropriate  quotation  or  an  apt  illustration 
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from  the  Bible.  To  pass  over  the  sayings  on  this 
point  of  many  Saints  and  Doctors  of  the  Church 
and  writers  on  pastoral  theology,  I  will  only  quote 
St.  Augustine,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  our 
sermons  will  succeed  or  will  fail  according  as  we 
have  made  more  or  less  use  of  Holy  Scripture. 
*'  Sapienter  quis  dicit  tanto  magis  rel  minus,  quanto 
in  Scripturis  sacris  magis  minus ve  profecit."  Cardinal 
Gibbons  advises  the  preacher  to  borrow  as  freely 
as  possible  his  thoughts  and  even  his  expressions 
from  the  pages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament.  For,  says  Father  Chaignon,  the 
preacher  is  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  must  take 
the  words  he  is  to  speak  from  God  Himself.  He  is 
the  envoy  of  Heaven,  and  must  deliver  his  message 
in  the  language  of  Heaven. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  remote  preparation  of 
preaching ;  as  to  the  proximate  or  immediate 
preparation,  the  minister  of  God  should  certainly 
devote  a  reasonable  time  to  the  actual  construction 
of  his  discourse.  A  good  preacher  will  first  master 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  message  he  is 
charged  to  deliver,  and  will  then  announce  it  in 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  form  of  words. 

Canon  Oakeley,  in  his  interesting  lectures,  "  The 
Priest  on  the  Mission,"  calls  attention  to  four  kinds 
of  sermon  : 

(i)  The  extempore,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
— that  is,  without  any  previous  preparation.  Of 
this,  I  think,  I  shall  not  be  speaking  too  strongly 
if  I  say  that  a  priest  who  mounts  the  pulpit 
without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  his 
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discourse  is  guilty  of  gross  irreverence  to  the 
divine  message  entrusted  to  him,  of  great  injustice 
to  those  who  have  to  listen  to  him,  and  of  singular 
disregard  of  his  own  most  solemn  obligations.  Of 
course  there  are  occasions  of  necessity,  when  a 
priest  is  abundantly  justified  in  preaching  without 
preparation — for  instance,  a  religious,  out  of  obedi 
ence  to  his  superiors,  or  a  secular  priest,  to  supply 
the  place  of  one  suddenly  prevented — and  in  such 
cases  the  preacher  may  well  rely  on  the  help  of  God, 
for  whose  honour  and  service  he  is  acting.  But 
for  a  preacher  to  omit  preparation  through  sloth, 
or  pressure  of  worldly  occupations  or  amusements, 
would  be  to  court  failure,  and  would  leave  him  no 
right  to  expect  special  help  from  God,  whose  honour 
he  is  neglecting,  and  whose  work  he  is  (so  to  speak) 
scamping.  Cardinal  Gibbons  shrewdly  remarks 
that  probably  very  few  really  preach  extempore, 
though  many  may  pretend  to  do  so  to  gain  greater 
credit  if  they  succeed,  and  to  excuse  themselves  if 
they  fail ;  and  he  mentions  the  case  of  one  who 
preached  before  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
and  who  afterwards  told  His  Grace  that  when  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  he  had  no  idea  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  to  which  the  Archbishop  drily  replied, 
"  I  thought  as  much  when  I  listened  to  you." 

(2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  plan,  very  common  once 
but  rarely  used  now,  even  amongst  Protestants,  of 
writing  the  whole  sermon,  and  reading  it  from  the 
manuscript.  This,  of  course,  secures  careful  pre 
paration,  but,  however  well  the  sermon  may  be 
read,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  an  address 
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delivered  without  a  book.  The  eye  must  be  kept  on 
the  manuscript,  all  kind  of  expression  or  emphasis 
by  appropriate  action  is  practically  excluded,  and 
the  sermon,  therefore,  must  be  wanting  in  life  and 
vigour.  Cardinal  Newman,  indeed,  nearly  always 
read  his  sermons,  but  his  voice  was  most  musical 
and  his  intonation  perfect.  Besides,  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  rhythm  of  his  sentences,  and  the  charm 
of  his  composition,  went  far  to  justify  this  form  of 
delivery.  One  or  two  others  amongst  our  best 
preachers  are  also  in  the  habit  on  all  important 
occasions  of  reading  from  their  manuscript.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  accurate,  or  when 
the  sermon  is  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  lecture,  this  course  is  permissible  ;  otherwise,  as 
being  deficient  in  life  and  individuality,  it  cannot  be 
generally  recommended. 

(3)  The  third  plan  is  to  write  the  sermon  out  fully, 
and  then  commit  it  to  memory.     This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  carefully  preparing  and  fully  thinking 
out  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  and  is  free  from  the 
objection  to  reading.    But  there  is  always  this  three 
fold  danger :  that  in  composing  one  is  apt  to  think 
more  of  the  effect  in  delivery  than  in  composition  ; 
that  in  preaching  a  sermon  by  heart  there  is  a  serious 
strain  from  having  to  keep  to  the  exact  words  ; 
and  lastly,  there  is  the  risk  of  a  possible  lapse  of 
memory  and  consequent  overthrow  of  the  sermon. 
Perhaps  for  a  young  priest  just  beginning  to  preach 
the  plan  may  be  advantageous,  but  it  will  be  well 
for  him  to  discontinue  its  use  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  Finally,  there  is  the  plan,  adopted,  I  suppose, 
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by  most  preachers,  and  to  be  recommended  more 
strongly  than  any  of  the  others,  of  carefully  pre 
paring  beforehand  the  subject  matter  of  the  sermon, 
arranging  our  thoughts  in  skeleton  form  with  order 
and  completeness,  fixing  in  our  memory  the  logical 
sequence  of  ideas,  and  then  trusting  to  our  natural 
power  of  expression  for  filling  this  out  in  delivery  j 
or,  for  many,  it  may  be  enough  to  put  down  the 
heads  of  the  sermon  and  the  leading  idea  under 
each.  Some  eminent  preachers  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  write  and  to  learn  by  heart  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  discourse,  and  also  the  conclusion. 
There  is  good  reason  in  this,  for  to  start  clearly 
and  smoothly  is  a  point  towards  success  ;  and  to 
have  the  end  of  our  sermon  ready  for  use  enables 
us  to  avoid  that  painful  effect  of  stumbling  when 
the  preacher  seems  to  be  feeling  about  in  the  dark 
for  some  appropriate  end  to  his  sermon. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  and  general  rule  as  to  preparation,  so 
much  must  always  depend  on  the  learning,  the 
readiness,  and  the  copia  fandi,  as  well  as  on  the  leisure 
of  the  individual.  But,  however  talented  or  how 
ever  busy  a  priest  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  he  ought 
never  to  preach  without  some  solid  preparation  of 
his  matter,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his  words. 
Father  Lacordaire,  whose  readiness  and  eloquence 
were  alike  remarkable,  would  never  undertake  a 
sermon  without  a  full  day's  notice.  The  prepara 
tion,  however,  need  not  so  wholly  occupy  our  time 
as  to  exclude  our  other  duties.  I  remember  when  I 
first  came  on  the  Mission  I  was  advised  by  an  old 
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friend  (the  priest,  indeed,  who  had  baptized  me)  to 
make  a  practice  of  deciding  every  Sunday  evening 
on  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  next  Sunday's 
sermon,  and  to  keep  it  in  mind  during  the  week. 
*'  By  the  time  Sunday  comes,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have 
a  good  store  of  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  expressing  them."  I  may  say  that 
I  have  often  found  much  benefit  from  following  out 
this  plan.  As  Cardinal  Gibbons  says,  "  the  skeleton 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  gradually 
assumes  a  living  soul,  flesh,  bones,  form,  and  develop 
ment  ;  new  ideas  spring  up  and  arrange  themselves 
in  the  mind  even  whilst  taking  recreation  or  engaged 
in  our  ordinary  pursuits  ;  fresh  thoughts  are  sug 
gested  by  reading  or  by  observation  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  there  is  a  clear  and  well-defined 
picture  of  the  theme  that  is  to  be  announced  to  our 
congregation  on  the  Sunday."  Dr.  Stang,  the 
Louvain  professor,  recalling  the  dictum  of  the 
Roman  writer,  that  an  oration  should  possess  three 
essential  qualities — instmctio,  delectatio,  et  persuasio 
— says  that  these  are  still  more  imperative  in  sacred 
oratory,  and  he  quotes  St.  Augustine,  who  would 
have  a  preacher  announce  the  Gospel  in  such  manner, 
"  ut  veritas  pateat,  placeat,  et  moveat."  Hence  Dr. 
Stang  suggests  that  every  good  sermon  should  be 
distinguished  by  what  he  styles  the  three  "  P's  " — 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  plain,  pleasant,  and 
persuasive  :  plain,  because  our  people,  even  the 
educated,  are  for  the  most  part  profoundly  ignorant 
of  religious  truth,  and  require  it  to  be  put  before 
them  as  clearly,  as  distinctly,  and  as  simply  as 
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possible  ;  pleasant,  because  otherwise  the  hearers 
will  not  be  attracted  to  listen,  or  to  give  continued 
attention  ;  persuasive,  because  without  this  it  will 
fail  in  its  main  object,  which  is  not  merely  to  en 
lighten  the  mind  and  inflame  the  heart,  but,  still 
more,  to  move  the  will. 

To  the  question  which  is  often  asked,  How  far  is 
it  permissible  or  profitable  to  make  use  of  published 
books  of  sermons  ?  Father  Dieulin  answers  that  it 
is  quite  justifiable  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of 
others  as  a  help  and  a  complement  to  our  own. 
He  thinks  that  an  unready  preacher  may  read  over 
carefully  some  good  sermon,  and  as  far  as  possible 
make  the  ideas  and  thoughts  his  own,  adapting 
them  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
he  is  to  address.  But  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
plan  of  taking  the  whole  sermon  word  for  word,  and 
delivering  it  as  one's  own.  In  this  connection  he 
tells  the  story  of  a  preacher  in  France  reproducing 
a  sermon  of  some  well-known  author,  and  being 
interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  suisse 
hastened  to  turn  it  out,  but  a  wit  in  the  congrega 
tion  bade  him  leave  it  alone,  "  For,"  said  he,  "it  is 
only  doing  its  duty  by  crying,  '  Stop,  thief  !' '  He 
mentions  another  case  in  which,  one  Sunday,  two 
priests  repeated  the  same  sermon  in  the  same 
church,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  after 
noon.  And  again,  he  tells  of  a  priest  who  went  to 
supply  for  a  friend  in  a  country  parish,  and  preached 
a  sermon  of  Bossuet's,  feeling  sure  that  none  of  the 
villagers  could  have  heard  it.  But  after  Mass, 
incautiously  asking  a  lad  of  fourteen  whether  he 
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had  understood  and  liked  the  sermon,  "  Oh,  yes, 
Father/'  said  the  boy ;  "  our  cure  often  gives  us 
that,  and  we  always  like  it,  but  you  left  out  the 
best  part !"  Father  Dieulin  also  warns  us  against 
preaching  our  own  sermons  over  and  over  again. 
For,  he  says,  our  people  soon  come  to  recognise 
them,  and  they  become  in  time  very  wearisome, 
and,  besides,  must  often  be  wanting  in  freshness  and 
in  point. 

Lastly,  it  is  most  important  that  the  sermon  should 
not  be  long.  "  Believe  me,"  says  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  "  that  from  long  experience  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  more  you  say  the  less  your  hearers  will 
retain.  When  a  sermon  is  very  long,  the  end  makes 
them  forget  the  beginning.  If  the  vine  runs  too 
much  into  wood,  the  grapes  are  rarely  worth  any 
thing."  The  Homilies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
may  well  serve  us  as  models  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  for  they  are  never  long. 

In  reply  to  the  Dean's  question  as  to  preaching 
in  rural  parishes,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that, 
under  any  of  its  three  branches,  it  should  follow 
any  different  rule  from  that  which  regulates  preach 
ing  elsewhere.  To  be  plain,  pleasant,  and  per 
suasive  is  as  necessary  when  preaching  to  country 
folk  as  to  more  highly-educated  people,  but  probably 
not  more  so.  The  well-known  French  writer,  Yves 
le  Querdec,  in  his  "  Letters  of  a  Country  Parish 
Priest,"  says  very  truly,  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  one  must  speak  to  the  people  in  the  language 
they  use.  They  understand  good  French  marvel 
lously,  provided  one  is  careful  to  remain  simple, 
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and  they  are  far  from  insensible  to  rhythm,  pause, 
and  grace  of  expression.  They  are  grateful  to 
the  orator  who  takes  pains  with  his  composition 
when  addressing  them.  It  is  a  gracious  attention, 
a  homage  rendered  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
audience,  for  which  they  are  grateful.  Several 
orators,  wishing  to  be  popular,  have  displeased 
rather  than  pleased  the  people,  who  know  well 
enough  that  they  do  not  usually  speak  thus, 
but  are  making  an  effort  to  debase  their  language 
in  order  to  suit  the  capacity  of  their  hearers  ; 
and  naturally  they  do  not  take  this  as  a  compli 
ment." 

Such  then,  Reverend  Fathers,  is  a  brief  and 
perhaps  very  incomplete  view  of  the  aspects  of  our 
most  important  duty.  In  girding  ourselves  to  its 
fulfilment,  we  may  usefully  remember  the  words 
addressed  to  preachers  in  the  "  Memoriale  Vitae 
Sacerdotalis  ":  "  Disce  per  orationem,  invoca  Me, 
et  veniet  in  te  Spiritus  Sapientiae  ;  Disce  per  stu- 
dium  ;  scrutari  Scripturas,  ibi  invenies  jacula ; 
Imple  ergo  cor  tuum  eloquiis  Meis,  ut  ex  abundantia 
cordis  os  loquatur.  Cum  Cathedram  ascensurus  es, 
cogita  Me  esse  praesentem  :  Me  Verbum  seternum 
voce  tua  uti  ad  salvandas  animas.  Sic,  quasi  unum 
Mecum  esses,  cum  Spiritu  Meo,  cum  claritate  Mea, 
cum  potestate  Mea."  God  grant  that  we  may  never 
be  wanting  in  our  co-operation  with  His  work,  but 
may  always  realize  the  force  and  power  of  the 
weapon  entrusted  to  us  for  the  good  of  souls,  and 
so  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's 
words :  "  The  Word  of  God  is  living  and  effectual, 
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and  more  piercing  than  any  two-edged  sword ; 
reaching  unto  the  division  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart  "  (Heb.  iv.  12). 

J.  E.  CROOK. 
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X 

THE  AFFECTIONS  IN  MENTAL  PRAYER 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  May  12,  1903,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan.] 

THE  term  "  Mental  Prayer  "  rather  than  "  Medita 
tion  "  is  here  used  because  meditation  strictly  so 
called  is  but  a  portion,  and  a  subsidiary  portion,  of 
that  turning  of  the  soul  towards  her  Creator — of  her 
converse  with  her  Father,  her  Friend,  her  Spouse — 
which  is  properly  called  "  Mental  Prayer/'  'Medita 
tion  is  the  reasoning,  the  discoursing,  the  drawing 
out  of  conclusions  which  are  to  act  upon  the  will 
and  induce  it  to  form  those  pious  sentiments  and 
resolutions  which  are  the  real  fruit  of  Mental  Prayer. 
Meditation,  then,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  a  lever 
which  is  to  raise  the  nobler  part  of  the  soul  to  a 
union  with  God,  and  is  thus  the  first  degree  of  mystic 
theology. 

Let  me  quote  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales  on  the 
Love  of  God  :  "  Meditation  may  be  considered  as 
the  entrance  to  mystic  theology.  Ail  meditation, 
indeed,  consists  in  thought,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  kind  of  thought  is  meditation.  .  .  .  When 
we  reflect  on  divine  truths  not  precisely  to  acquire 
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a  knowledge  of  them,  but  to  draw  out  holy  affections 
from  them,  then  we  meditate.  ...  In  this  exercise 
of  meditation  our  mind  imitates  bees,  which  labour 
in  making  honey,  by  reflecting  on  divine  truths  and 
mysteries  to  extract  the  sweetness  of  divine  love 
from  them.  .  .  .  Meditation,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  it  here,  is  confined  to 
subjects  calculated  to  render  us  virtuous  and  to 
increase  devotion.  We  may,  then,  define  this 
exercise  of  mind  to  be  a  thought  continued  and 
maintained  with  a  voluntary  attention  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  heart  to  produce  holy  affec 
tions  and  form  salutary  resolutions "  (book  vi.,  ch.  ii.). 

The  holy  Doctor  goes  on  to  give  various  instances 
of  meditation  producing  holy  affections  and  salutary 
resolutions — in  the  prayer  of  King  Ezechias  :  "I 
will  meditate  like  a  dove  ...  I  will  recount  to  Thee 
all  my  years  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  "  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  14, 15) ;  David,  in  the  n8th  Psalm  :  "  How  I 
have  loved  Thy  law,  O  Lord  ;  it  is  my  meditation 
all  the  days  "  ;  and  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Hebrews  : 
"  Think  diligently  upon  Him  who  endured  such 
opposition  against  Himself  from  sinners,  that  you 
be  not  wearied,  fainting  in  your  minds  "  (Heb.  xii.  3). 

The  devout  soul,  St.  Francis  says,  "  reflects  on 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  not  superficially,  nor  merely 
from  the  pleasure  she  derives  from  admiring  the 
excellence  of  these  wonderful  objects,  but  to  seek  for 
holy  affections,  and  especially  for  motives  which 
may  engage  her  to  love  God.  .  .  .  She  follows  the 
example  of  the  holy  spouse  in  the  Canticles  who 
attentively  considers  all  the  features  of  her  beloved, 
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now  admiring  his  lips,  then  his  eyes,  his  cheeks,  and 
his  hair,  remarking  in  detail  their  most  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  and  finding  everywhere  new 
attractions  which  increase  her  love  for  him.  Burning 
with  the  flames  of  divine  charity,  she  converses  with 
her  adorable  spouse  ;  she  questions  him  ;  she  listens 
to  him  ;  she  sighs  after  and  bounds  towards  him  ; 
she  is  penetrated  with  admiration.  Her  spouse, 
on  his  side,  grants  her  abundant  happiness,  inspira 
tions,  lively  impressions,  a  liberal  infusion  of  divine 
light,  an  ineffable  sweetness  which  replenishes  and 
dilates  the  heart — all  is  employed  to  contribute  to 
her  felicity.  But  in  this  conversation  of  the  heart 
with  God  everything  passes  so  sweetly  that^  to 
explain  it  worthily  we  can  only  apply  the  observa 
tion  which  the  Scripture  makes  in  the  interview 
which  Moses  had  with  the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai  : 
'  Moses  spoke,  and  the  Lord  answered  him  '  (Exod. 
xix.  19)."  Thus  does  St.  Francis  de  Sales  insist 
that  meditation  leads  up  to  the  higher  and  more 
important  of  Mental  Prayer — namely,  the  affections. 
Lallemant  takes  the  same  view—namely,  that  our 
only  object  in  prayer  is  to  perfect  the  will,  not  to 
become  more  enlightened.  And  Father  McSorley 
puts  this  same  truth  very  clearly  :  "  The  efficacy  of 
meditation  as  a  help  to  prayer  is  proportionate  to 
its  power  of  revealing  or  clarifying  truth,  and  of  thus 
eliciting  response  from  the  will,  and  the  measure  of 
a  good  meditation  is  the  measure  of  the  strength 
and  reality  in  the  consequent  movement  towards 
God.  ...  As  a  man  who  dwells  upon  the  memory 
of  an  insult  will  rouse  himself  to  anger,  to  hatred, 
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and  the  desire  of  revenge,  so  the  one  who  contem 
plates  the  things  of  God  will  be  moved  to  sorrow  for 
sin  and  new  longing  for  holiness."* 

Now,  what  and  which  are  the  affections  ?  Courbonf 
says  that  the  affections  are  good  impulses  of  the 
heart  which  carry  us  towards  God,  and  animate  us 
to  embrace  all  that  is  pleasing  to  Him,  and  to  avoid 
all  that  is  displeasing  to  Him.  Other  ascetical 
writers  speak  of  them  as  "  pious  sentiments,"  while 
oratorical  writers  call  them  the  "  feelings."  We 
may  say  that  the  affections  are  the  movements  of 
the  will  proceeding  from  the  passions — using  the 
word  "  passion  "  in  its  proper  sense — and  the  sensi 
bilities  to  pleasure  or  pain  concerning  ourselves  or 
others.  The  religious  or  pious  sentiments — in  other 
words,  the  affections  of  the  will  in  so  far  as  they  con 
cern  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul — are  love  and 
hatred  (of  spiritual  evil — that  is,  of  sin)  ;  desire, 
aversion,  indifference ;  fear,  fortitude ;  sympathy 
and  compassion  ;  resignation,  patience,  acceptance 
of  the  Cross  ;  gratitude  ;  humility,  contrition,  shame 
and  confusion  ;  joy,  sadness,  joy  at  the  good  of  others 
(congratulation),  reverence,  contempt  (St.  Paul 
says  :  "  I  have  counted  all  things  as  loss  and  look 
upon  them  as  filth,  that  I  may  gain  Christ  ")  ; 
admiration  and  wonder,  hope,  faith — and  some 
others. 

"  We  call  these  affections,"  says  Louis  de  Ponte,J 

*  Introduction  to  "  Progress  in  Prayer,"  by  PeTe 
Caussade,  p.  24. 

f  "  Mental  Prayer,"  p.  34. 

j  "  Meditations,"  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  17. 
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"  because  they  are  to  beMone  with  the  affections  and 
liking  of  the  will,  moved  by  what  the  understanding 
has  demonstrated  to  us,  and  in  these  consist  what 
we  call  substantial  devotion,  from  which  arises  the 
spiritual  peace  and  alacrity  of  the  soul.  And  for 
the  sake  of  them  (as  says  St.  Thomas)  is  meditation 
and  contemplation  principally  ordained,  and  those 
other  acts  of  the  understanding  which  are  exercised 
in  Mental  Prayer,  for  which  cause  St.  John  Damas 
cene  calls  it  *  the  raising  of  the  mind  to  God.'  " 

These  affections  or  impulses  of  the  will  are  usually 
produced  as  the  result  of  thought  on  the  sources  of 
the  first  degree  of  Mental  Prayer  ;  the  discoursing  of, 
or  reasoning  on,  the  "  circumstances  "  of  the  subject 
of  the  prayer — namely,  who,  what,  where,  how,  why, 
when,  by  what  means  (or  in  what  manner,  or  with 
what  dispositions) .  So,  for  instance,  a  consideration 
on  who — the  person  who  acts,  who  speaks,  who 
suffers,  who  dies,  who  rises  from  the  dead,  etc. — will 
lead  to  corresponding  affections  of  faith,  compassion, 
admiration,  contrition,  arising  from  the  fact  that  we 
realize  the  person  to  be  God,  our  Saviour,  our 
Friend,  etc.  And  the  consideration  of  why,  the 
reason  or  motive  why  the  person  suffered  or  died 
or  rose  from  the  dead,  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
some  of  these  same  affections,  and  to  the  production 
of  others — for  instance,  love  and  hope. 

The  subject  of  the  meditation  naturally  evolves 
the  nature  of  the  affections.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Hidden  Life  would  lead  to  affections  corresponding 
to  the  event  meditated  upon — humility,  obedience, 
detachment,  love  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Blessed 
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Mother,  love  of  our  neighbour,  etc.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Passion  naturally  call  for  affections  of  com 
passion,  sorrow  for  sin,  self-confusion,  gratitude. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Risen  Life  urge  us  to  faith, 
hope,  joy,  congratulation.  So  it  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  affections  are  not  to  be  left  to  chance,  but  each 
is  appropriate  to  certain  subjects.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  prayer  is  not  to  be 
bound  by  cast-iron  rules.  "  The  Spirit  breatheth 
where  He  will  "  (John  iii.  8),  and  where  we  feel  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  we  are  to  follow. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  pious  souls 
are  impelled  by  their  devotion  to  one  particular  kind 
of  affections,  and  that,  whatever  the  subject  of  their 
meditation,  the  heart  is  inclined  to  affections  of 
humility,  or  love,  or  gratitude,  or  of  some  other 
one  virtue  ;  this  impulse  should  be  allowed  to  have 
its  way — it  is  usually  a  sign  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  affections  as  flowing  naturally 
from  the  considerations.  This  is  usually  the  case, 
but  sometimes  it  is  just  the  other  way.  St.  Ignatius 
directs  that  the  second  prelude — the  first  is  the 
"  composition  of  place  " — should  be  a  prayer  for 
"  that  which  I  desire."  Now,  the  object  of  desire  is 
the  special  fruit  of  the  whole  meditation,  of  this  half- 
hour,  or  more,  of  prayer ;  and  this  object  should  not 
be  left  to  chance,  but  should  be  predetermined  by  the 
person  who  makes  the  prayer,  according  to  his  own 
special  necessities — that  is,  according  to  that  special 
virtue  which  he  wishes  to  acquire,  or  in  which  he 
desires  to  make  progress,  or  to  that  special  fault  or 
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vice  which  he  wishes  to  avoid.  The  object  might  be 
growth  in  the  love  of  God,  or  in  some  special  form  of 
the  love  of  God,  or  love  of  my  neighbour,  or  forgive 
ness  of  injury,  or  contrition  for  sin,  or  the  conquering 
of  some  particular  fault.  Frequently  it  may  be  the 
understanding  of,  or  being  impressed  by,  some  action 
or  some  saying  of  our  Lord  or  of  some  saint,  or  of 
some  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  according  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  object  desired  is  desired, 
so  will  the  fervour  of  the  affections  and  the  profit  of 
that  particular  Mental  Prayer. 

Whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  the  meditation, 
the  considerations  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  affections  bearing  on  the  object  desired. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  subject  is  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  object  desired  is  humility,  the  considerations 
might  be  the  person  suffering — the  infinite  God,  so 
holy,  so  innocent  ;  the  nature  of  His  sufferings — so 
shameful,  "  the  despised  and  rejected  of  men  "  ;  His 
submission  and  obedience,  not  only  to  the  will  of 
His  Father,  but  even  to  that  of  His  executioners  ;  the 
conclusion  might  be — God  humbled  Himself  for  me 
and  set  me  an  example  of  humility,  therefore  I 
should  be  humble  and  submit,  from  which  would 
follow  affections  of  wonder  at  the  humility  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  pain  and  confusion  at  my  own  want 
of  humility,  sorrow  for  my  pride,  desire  to  follow  so 
noble  an  example,  etc. 

Taking  the  same  subject,  but  with  another  object 
in  view — for  example,  charity  towards  God  or 
towards  my  neighbour,  or  detachment  from  earthly 
things — it  would  be  equally  easy  so  to  consider  the 
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subject  that  the  considerations  should  lead  us  to 
affections  moving  the  soul  to  the  new  object  of 
prayer.  And,  indeed,  it  is  well  for  those  at  least 
who  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  Mental  Prayer 
to  adapt  the  subject  of  their  meditations  to  their  own 
special  needs.  For  a  sad  experience  teaches  that 
our  predominant  passion  is  not  conquered  in  a  day ; 
nor  do  we  in  one  meditation  so  firmly  establish  our 
selves  in  our  proposed  advance  in  virtue  that  there 
is  little  fear  of  falling  back,  but  rather,  as  spiritual 
masters  tell  us,  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep  on  striving 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  through  many  medi 
tations,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  until  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  we  may  turn  our 
efforts  in  another  direction. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  order  of  the 
affections,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  bind  ourselves 
to  any  definite  time — either  time  when,  or  time  how 
long — but  the  affections  should  be  made  whenever, 
and  so  long  as,  the  will  is  moved  to  them.  Usually 
the  order  is  that  the  considerations  come  first  and 
the  affections — or  an  affection — follow  naturally 
from  the  considerations.  With  some  persons  the 
affections  are  moved  quickly ;  others  require  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  before  the  heart  is  moved  to 
sorrow  or  to  admiration,  or  to  joy  and  praise,  or  to 
love.  But  the  affections  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  immediate  following  of  the  considerations ; 
they  take  part  in  the  colloquy — for  the  colloquy  is  a 
series  of  affections  expressed  in  words — and  also  they 
may  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  resolutions. 

Just  as  a  sermon  should  have  a  definite  aim  in 
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view,  and  the  various  points  and  exhortations  should 
be  a  series  of  impulses  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
so  should  it  be  with  our  Mental  Prayer ;  and  as  a  good 
preacher  puts  aside  all  that  does  not  bear  upon  and 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  his  one  definite  object,  so 
also  should  we  in  our  Mental  Prayer.  Our  con 
siderations  and  our  affections  will,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  bear  upon  the  object  desired  ;  other  con 
siderations  and  affections  will  be  set  aside  or  will 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  But  when  the  will  elicits  a 
suitable  affection,  that  affection  should  be  persevered 
in  so  long  as  this  can  be  done  readily  and  without 
forcing.  When  the  impulses  are  weak  and  the  will 
gets  tired,  then  a  fresh  affection,  with  or  without  a 
fresh  consideration,  may  be  elicited — a  series  of 
impulses  in  the.  one  direction — so  long  as,  and  no 
longer  than,  those  impulses  are  effectual.  The 
impulses  themselves  should  not  be  long  ;  there  should 
not  be  many  words — the  affection  is  not  a  colloquy, 
but  a  mere  sentiment,  a  mere  movement  of  the  will. 
St.  Augustine  says  :  "  This  business  is  carried  on  less 
by  words  than  by  groans  "  ;  and  St.  Paul  says, 
"  The  Spirit  Himself  asketh  for  us  with  unspeakable 
groanings  "  (Rom.  viii.  26) — that  is,  by  moving  our 
hearts  to  contrition,  to  humility,  to  love,  and  other 
affections. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  not  of  much  use — 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  uninitiated,  and  even  that 
is  doubtful — to  read  pious  sentiments  from  a  book 
or  to  get  them  off  by  heart,  still  less  is  it  desirable 
to  aim  at  rhetorical  phrases.  The  best  sentiments 
are  those  which  spring  naturally  from  the  heart ; 
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there  need  not  be  any  words  at  all,  or,  if  there  be 
words,  a  few  simple  aspirations  will  suffice.  A  few 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  repeated  frequently  and 
slowly  are  often  very  effectual.  Father  Faber,* 
indeed,  advises  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  number  of 
suitable  texts  or  phrases  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
will,  from  time  to  time,  occur  to  us  in  our  Mental 
Prayer,  and  with  these  the  soul  will  break  into  sighs 
and  ejaculations — for  instance,  of  desire,  "  O  that 
my  way  may  be  directed  to  the  keeping  of  Thy 
justifications  "  ;  of  humility,  "  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  ?" 
"  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  "  ;  of  love,  "  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee,"  etc. 

Courbonf  notes  that  every  pious  affection  leaves 
— if  it  is  allowed  the  opportunity — a  certain  impres 
sion  or  unction,  a  glow  of  devotion  and  fervour,  upon 
the  soul.  But  frequently  this  unction  is  not  per 
ceived  because  the  soul  does  not  allow  time  for  it, 
but  passes  too  quickly  from  one  impulse  to  another, 
from  one  affection  to  another,  without  giving  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  time  to  work.  Therefore 
these  affections  should  be  elicited  slowly,  and  with 
occasional  pauses,  allowing  not  only  time  for  each 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  soul,  but  also  opportunity 
for  God  to  speak  to  us — and  "  God  is  not  in  com 
motion."  For  Mental  Prayer  is  not  merely  a 
talking  with  God,  as  some  incorrectly  style  it ;  it  is 
a  conversation  between  God  and  the  soul  in  which 
each  takes  part.  Courbon  says  :  "God  speaks  to 
us  by  the  good  thoughts  He  puts  into  our  minds 

*  "  Growth  in  Holiness,"  ch.  xv. 
|  "  Mental  Prayer,"  p.  41. 
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without  our  having  anything  to  do  but  receive  them. 
He  speaks  to  us  by  the  good  desires  which  He 
suggests  to  our  hearts,  when  we  have  not  formed 
them  ourselves.  He  speaks  to  us  by  good  feelings 
which  sometimes  are  so  strong  as  to  make  us  break 
forth  into  tears  and  sighs.  He  speaks  to  us  also  in 
many  other  ways,  which  you  will  learn  by  ex 
perience." 

These  graces,  however,  are  not  always  sensible  ; 
there  are  periods  of  sweetness  in  prayer,  but  there 
are  also  times  of  dryness,  even  of  desolation.  And 
we  are  not  to  think  that  the  goodness  of  our  prayer 
consists  in  those  occasional  tastes  of  "  the  greatness 
of  the  sweetness  which  God  has  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him."  Rather  we  are  to  be  content  for 
the  time  with  a  few  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  chil 
dren's  table.  Nevertheless,  in  times  of  spiritual 
dryness  we  must  not  relax  our  affections  ;  they 
should  be  persevered  in,  we  should  use  every  effort 
to  arouse  them,  and  should  call  upon  God  our 
Father  :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
Then,  if  they  come  in  answer  to  our  prayer,  let  us  be 
grateful  for  favours  of  which  we  are  unworthy  ;  if 
we  are  not  sensible  of  any  visitation  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  even  then  we  must  not  lose  courage,  for  He 
may  yet  have  breathed  into  our  hearts  though  we 
have  not  perceived  it,  and  later  on  this  affection 
will  spring  up  into  life,  and  when  perhaps  we  least 
expect  it,  we  shall  hear  the  small  still  voice  moving 
us  to  good  or  urging  us  to  some  act  of  divine  love. 
"  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  " — and  when — "  He 
will/'  and  it  would  be  a  delusion  to  think  that  our 
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prayer  has  been  in  vain  because  we  do  not  at  once 
see  the  fruit  of  it ;  or,  again,  to  think  that  the  chief 
effect  of  communing  with  God  consists  in  sensible — 
or  I  might  call  it  sensitive — emotion.  They  who 
lean  on  this  prop  quickly  fall  once  the  prop  is 
withdrawn. 

St.  John  Climacus  says  that  all  the  graces  given 
to  us  during  prayer  culminate  in  two  special  gifts — 
namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  our 
selves.  This  we  can  easily  understand ;  for,  as 
charity  is  the  bond  of  perfection — and,  as  many 
theologians  believe,  charity  is  holiness — therefore, 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  love  for  God  and 
His  love  for  us,  so  is  the  measure  of  our  holiness  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  by 
casting  out  pride  and  other  hindrances  to  God's 
grace,  prepares  us  for  the  receptions  of  His  gifts. 
So  it  happens  that  in  prayer  God  infuses  into  us  a 
greater  recognition  of  our  nothingness  and  of  His 
greatness  and  goodness,  thereby  exciting  us  to 
affections  of  humility  and  of  charity.  But  we  must 
profit  by  that  knowledge  and  by  that  exciting  grace, 
and  elicit  affections  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
movement  of  the  will.  Hence  St.  Alphonsus,  St. 
Teresa,  and  other  great  mystic  writers  insist 
greatly  on  the  eliciting  of  affections  of  humility  and 
of  the  love  of  God.  St.  Alphonsus  speaks  of  love  as 
the  principal  act  of  Mental  Prayer,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  love  of  God  is 
within  the  power  of  all — attainable  by  prayer.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  confined  to  the  learned ;  for  al 
though,  indeed,  the  love  of  God  originates  from  the 
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knowledge  of  God,  it  does  not  derive  its  perfection 
from  that  knowledge. 

When  the  affections  are  well  aroused,  and  the 
heart  is  aglow  with  fervent  emotions,  and  especially 
with  the  love  of  God,  these  affections  will  come 
almost  spontaneously,  and  with  them  firm  and  sincere 
resolutions.  Hence,  I  repeat,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  in  our  Mental  Prayer  we  are  bound  by  any  rule 
as  to  time  or  place  for  the  affections.  Their  place  is 
almost  everywhere,  their  time  is  almost  always — 
once  the  will  has  been  moved  by  consideration  and 
the  beauty  or  utility  of  the  subject  has  been  so 
presented  to  the  intellect  that  the  heart  is  moved  to 
acts  of  love,  of  desire,  of  fear,  or  to  other  pious  senti 
ments.  They  certainly  enter  into  the  resolutions, 
and  the  resolutions  cannot  be  firm  or  serious  except 
when  the  heart  has  been  moved,  and  they  are  best 
made  after  those  deep  and  repeated  impulses  of  the 
will  in  the  one  direction — assisted  by  divine  grace — 
referred  to  above.  And  they  certainly  enter  very 
deeply  into  the  colloquies — that  most  difficult  part 
of  Mental  Prayer.  For  the  colloquies  are  not  mere 
formal  addresses,  or  dry  recitations,  but  they  are  a 
renewal  of  the  affections  already  elicited,  and  ad 
dressed  to  God  the  Father,  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  to 
our  Lady — a  peroration,  as  it  were,  of  our  exercise 
of  Mental  Prayer. 

Now,  a  few  words  on  that  form  of  prayer  which  is 
specially  called  Affective.  Ascetical  writers  dis 
tinguish  three  modes  or  ways  of  the  spiritual  life — 
the  Purgative,  the  Illuminative,  the  Unitive.  They 
also  distinguish  various  degrees  of  Mental  Prayer 
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— the  first  being  Meditation,  the  second  Affective 
Prayer,  the  third  Contemplation.  It  is  important 
we  should  recognise  these  degrees,  and  it  is  indeed 
rather  sad  to  contemplate  that  the  form  of  prayer 
commonly  called  Meditation  is  but  the  first  degree 
and  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  in  the  ordinary  progress 
to  perfection. 

Many  persons  who  are  called  to  higher  things 
make  the  mistake  of  abiding  on  the  threshold  with 
out  pushing  open  the  door,  and  entering  into  the 
temple  of  God's  glory.  They  meditate  and  meditate, 
while  God  intends  them  to  go  higher.  Some  never 
go  further  than  this  first  degree ;  others  delay  there 
too  long,  and  thus  much  profit  is  lost,  not  only  in 
each  meditation,  but  also  in  the  full  course  of  life, 
through  reasoning  and  drawing  conclusions  when 
these  things  ought  to  have  been  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  the  heart  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  tendency 
towards  God  :  "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and 
our  heart  is  restless  till  it  finds  rest  in  Thee,"  says 
St.  Augustine.  Precious  time  is  thus  lost,  as  are 
also  precious  graces,  and  degrees  of  prayer,  and 
degrees  of  glory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  abandon  meditation  too  soon  ;  we  must  walk 
before  we  can  run,  and  prayer  is  an  art  which  has 
to  be  learnt.  So,  as  a  rule,  we  progress  not  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  but  by  degrees. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  know  when  we  ought  to 
1  eave  meditation  and  take  to  Affective  Prayer  ? 
(i)  When  we  find  a  difficulty  in  meditating,  and  ease 
in  using  the  affections.  (2)  When  we  receive  no 
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fruit  from  our  meditation,  and  instead  of  its  doing  us 
good  it  causes  fatigue  and  creates  a  kind  of  disgust ; 
we  should  then  try  Affective  Prayer.  (3)  As  medi 
tation  is  the  first  degree  of  prayer,  it  is  especially  the 
prayer  of  those  who  are  in  the  purgative  way — 
namely,  those  who  are  beginners ;  but  those  who 
have  gone  further  and  are  in  the  illuminative  way, 
who  have  an  aversion  to  sin,  and  have  no  attachment 
even  to  venial  sin,  who  are  striving  after  perfection 
and  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  love  of  God,  who 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
are  convinced  of  them — these  may  well  proceed  from 
Meditation  to  Affective  Prayer,  which,  be  it  remem 
bered,  is  but  the  second  degree  of  mystic  theology. 

The  change  is  not  to  be  made  abruptly.  A  person 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  meditate,  and  through 
meditation  to  excite  the  affections,  cannot  expect 
that  these  emotions  and  impulses  of  the  will  are  to 
be  all  of  a  sudden  elicited  of  their  own  accord,  as  it 
were,  when  the  help  hitherto  supplied  by  the  intellect 
has  been  withdrawn.  The  change  must  be  gradual ; 
the  time  hitherto  given  to  the  memory  and  reasoning 
must  be  shortened,  and  the  time  given  to  the  exercise 
of  the  will,  and  especially  of  the  affections,  gradually 
increased.  After  a  while  there  will  be  a  greater  ease 
in  drawing  out  the  affections,  and  in  due  course  the 
will  will  be  moved  almost  without  any  need  of 
motives  or  of  reasoning,  and  the  whole  hour  or  half- 
hour  of  our  prayer  will  be  taken  up  by  the  affections. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  it  must  be  recognised 
that  this  prayer  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  not  bound  by  rules  or  regular  order,  and  He  may 
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guide  some  souls  suddenly  to  those  degrees  of  prayer 
to  which  others  may  have  attained  only  after  years 
of  struggle. 

Affective  Prayer,  then,  is  a  condition  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul,  inebriated  with  the  love  of  God 
(eprise  de  V  amour  de  Dieu,  says  the  "  Dictionnaire 
d'Asceticisme ")  and  of  virtue,  tends  to  God  and 
to  virtue  by  divers  acts  of  the  will.  In  Affective 
Prayer  reasoning  ceases ;  there  is  no  meditation,  or 
very  little  of  it ;  there  are  no,  or  very  few,  considera 
tions,  for  the  soul  of  its  own  accord  produces  the 
affections,  and  it  does  so  without  fatigue  or  labour, 
but  with  ease  and  sweetness — they  flow  naturally 
and  regularly  so  soon  as  the  soul  enters  into  prayer. 
In  Meditation  the  fire  of  affection  has  constantly  to 
be  fanned  by  repeated  impulses  of  the  will,  otherwise 
it  dies  out ;  in  Affective  Prayer  not  only  is  the  fire 
of  divine  love  more  ardent,  but  it  is  more  lasting. 
It  is  true  that  in  Affective  Prayer,  even  amongst 
those  who  are  proficient,  the  soul  is  sometimes  moved, 
and  strongly  moved,  to  reflection,  but  this  does  not 
happen  often  ;  when  it  does,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  will 
should  be  followed.  But  generally  those  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  Mental  Prayer  abandon  them 
selves  straight  off,  as  it  were,  to  direct  communica 
tion  with  God,  and  this  without  any  method. 
Who  will  give  me  "  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  I  may 
fly  and  take  my  rest  "  ?  The  soul  flies  wafted  by  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  I  say  there  need  not  be  any  method,  I  do 
not  preclude  preparation,  or  the  choice  of  a  subject. 
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A  subject  should,  indeed,  be  chosen — for  instance, 
the  Crucifixion,  or  the  Resurrection,  or  the  Assump 
tion — but  it  should  be  abandoned  according  to  the 
direction  or  guidance  of  the  inward  Teacher. 

The  principal  fruits  produced  by  Affective 
Prayer  are  :  (i)  The  love  of  God  in  all  its  branches 
and  forms — a  love  both  Affective  and  Effective. 

(2)  The  great  desire  of  doing  God's  will  in  all  things. 

(3)  A  great  zeal  for  God's  glory.     (4)  A  great  desire 
of  communicating.     (5)  The  bearing  in  body  and 
soul  the  mortification  of  Jesus  Christ.     (6)  A  spirit 
of  detachment.     (7)  The  desire  of  being  instructed 
in  all  those  things  which  concern  God,  and  in  the 
paths  which  lead  to  Him.     (8)  Love  of  speaking  to 
God.      (9)  Courage  in  surmounting  the  difficulties 
of  the  spiritual  life.     (10)  The  desire  of  death  as  a 
means  of  deliverance  from  the  danger  of  offending 
God,  and  as  leading  to  a  perfect  union  with  God. 
(n)    A    great    zeal    for    the    salvation    of    souls. 
(12)  Contempt  of  the  world. 

The  following  from  Father  McSorley  sums  up 
what  has  been  said  :  "  Under  favourable  conditions 
meditation  should  be  but  a  temporary  stage  in 
divine  likeness.  Allowing  for  variations,  such 
growth  should  in  general  follow  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mutual  development ;  for  progress  up  to  and 
beyond  this  point  requires  only  ordinary  grace 
which  will  never  be  wanting.  Hence  fervent  souls 
fitted  by  dispositions  and  circumstances  for  a  higher 
form  of  prayer,  may  look  to  the  power  of  communing 
with  God  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  in  formal 
meditation.  Spiritual  writers  give  us  to  under- 
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stand  that  the  average  person,  after  a  reasonable 
time  spent  in  the  practice  of  meditation,  not  to 
mention  those  rarer  souls  who  even  at  first  may 
dispense  with  tedious  discursive  processes,  can  get 
the  fruit  of  meditation  without  meditating — that  is, 
can  elicit  acts  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  trust,  love, 
and  other  affections,  habitually,  easily,  and  inde 
pendently  of  preceding  considerations.  This  means 
that  by  degrees  the  intellect  acts  less  and  the  will 
more." 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  are  called  to  that 
condition  of  Mental  Prayer  which  is  called  Affective, 
it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  has  already  been  men 
tioned,  very  many  who  practise  Mental  Prayer 
lose  much  profit  by  devoting  to  meditation  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  prayer.  Medita 
tion,  let  it  be  said  again,  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  ; 
the  mind  considers  in  order  that  the  will  may  be 
moved.  It  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  which  is 
the  aim  of  Mental  Prayer,  and  the  will  is  moved 
in  two  ways  :  by  eliciting  affections  and  by  making 
resolutions.  Most  persons  know,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  how  to  make  resolutions  ;  but  in  the  use  of 
the  affections  many,  even  among  those  who  make 
a  daily  "  meditation,"  are  quite  unpractised. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  by  way  of  applying  to 
ourselves  what  has  been  said.  Meditation,  strictly 
so  called,  is  the  first  degree  of  Mental  Prayer  ;  it  is 
the  way  of  beginners.  May  it  not  be  that  many 
of  ourselves — who  by  reason  of  our  priesthood  and 
of  our  daily  Communion  and  Sacrifice  should  be 
the  ante-signani,  the  proficients  in  the  spiritual 
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life  may  have  tarried  too  long  among  the  rank 
and  file,  when  we  should  have  moved  on  ?  Why  ? 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  while  much  of  our  study 
has  been  given  to  dogma  and  morals  and  ecclesi 
astical  history  and  philosophy,  ascetical  theology 
and  the  art  of  prayer  has  not  received  its  due  pro 
portion  of  our  attention.  And,  moreover,  how 
comes  it  that  at  our  retreats  this  subject — progress 
in  prayer — is  seldom  brought  to  our  notice,  and, 
though  we  are  urged  to  prayer — a  duty  common  to 
all  Christians — yet  we  are  seldom  guided  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  Apostle,  "  aemulamini  charismata 
meliora"  ?  Our  retreats  are  given  to  us  by  learned 
divines,  themselves  skilled,  no  doubt,  and  practised 
in  the  advanced  degrees  of  prayer.  Priests  are 
often  reticent  towards  their  fellow-priests  in  the 
matter  of  direction.  Perhaps  they  expect  the 
priest-"  exercitant,"  or  the  priest-penitent,  to  ask  if 
he  wishes  for  any  special  counsels.  And  it  probably 
rests  with  ourselves  to  obtain  individual  direction 
as  to  our  Mental  Prayer — if  and  when  we  should 
change,  which  fresh  method  we  should  adopt,  the 
special  affections  on  which  we  should  dwell,  the 
particular  dispositions  we  should  endeavour  to 
acquire  in  order  that  our  daily  half-hour  or  so  of 
intercourse  with  God  may  be  spent  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

W.  H,  COLOGAN. 


XI 
PASTORAL  CONFERENCES 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  June  28,  1903,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
I.  E.  Canon  Crook.] 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  I  need  make  any  apology  for 
the  title  and  subject  of  this  paper.  There  is  no  duty 
of  our  priestly  life  on  which  greater  stress  is  laid  by 
our  ecclesiastical  superiors  than  the  duty  of  atten 
dance  at  Conference  ;  and,  like  all  our  other  duties, 
when  discharged  in  a  proper  spirit,  it  is  fraught  with 
advantage  to  our  own  souls  and  to  the  souls  com 
mitted  to  our  care.  The  consideration,  therefore,  of 
such  a  subject  ought  always  to  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  us  ;  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  amiss  to 
remind  ourselves  in  detail  of  the  many  advantages  of 
these  Pastoral  Conferences,  that  so  we  may  use  them 
more  profitably  than  perhaps  we  have  hitherto  done. 
On  this  subject  a  French  pastoral  theologian  says  : 
"  Conferences  are  well  calculated  to  banish  ignor 
ance,  to  cause  sacred  sciences  to  flourish,  to  create 
amongst  the  clergy  similarity  of  tastes,  of  opinions, 
and  of  sentiments,  and  to  spur  them  on  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  the  virtues  proper  to  the  ecclesias 
tical  state.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  useful  in 
stitutions  of  the  Church  in  modern  times."  In  this 
paper,  then,  I  propose  to  consider  in  detail  the  ad 
vantages  here  enumerated,  first,  however,  glancing 
at  the  origin  of  these  Conferences,  and  the  various 
regulations  made  in  their  regard  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church. 

It  will  probably  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
begin  with  a  definition  or  description  of  Conferences, 
since  we  all  know  by  experience  that  they  are  peri 
odical  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  a  deanery,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rural  Dean,  for  the  discussion  of 
cases  of  moral  theology,  of  liturgical  and  pastoral 
questions,  or  even  of  some  of  the  social  problems  of 
the  day.  As  to  their  origin,  I  may  quote  the  "Catholic 
Dictionary,"  which  gives  the  following  account  : 
"  In  the  ninth  century,  when  dioceses  became  much 
larger  than  they  had  been  in  ancient  times,  the 
Diocesan  Synods  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and 
the  like,  amongst  the  clergy.  Accordingly,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe — e.g.,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England — the  clergy  of  each  district  were  re 
quired  to  meet  under  their  Archpriest,  or  Rural 
Dean  ;  and  these  meetings  were  called  '  Calendars/ 
because  held  on  the  first  of  every  month.  Originally 
the  clergy  were  summoned  by  the  Archpriest  or 
Archdeacon,  and  they  consulted  on  difficult  cases 
of  conscience  and  such-like  points  ;  but  besides  this, 
they  often  investigated  crimes  which  had  occurred 
since  their  last  meeting,  and  announced  the  penalties 
attached  to  them  by  the  Church.  These  Calendars 
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seemfto  have  fallen  out  of  use  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century "  ("  Catholic  Dictionary/' 
under  "  Conferences  of  the  Clergy  "). 

From  this  extract,  then,  as  well  as  from  many 
documents  of  olden  time,  it  seems  clear  that  Con 
ferences  were  common  in  very  early  days  of  the 
Church's  history  ;  certainly  as  long  ago  as  the  ninth 
century.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  give  absolute 
faith  to  those  writers  who  would  trace  the  institu 
tion  of  Conferences  to  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself, 
and  who  hold  that  when  He  is  spoken  of  as  teaching 
His  Apostles,  "  disputans  et  suadens  de  regno  Dei/' 
we  are  to  consider  that  He  was  holding  Conferences  ; 
nor,  I  think,  need  we  attach  undue  weight  to  those 
other  writers  who  argue,  from  the  etymological 
similarity  between  the  Greek  Symbol  and  the 
Latin  Collatio,  that  the  Apostles  were  in  the  habit 
of  holding  Conferences,  in  one  of  which  they  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  mention  made  of  Conferences,  as 
we  now  understand  the  word,  was  by  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  who  arranged  these  meetings  for  the  first 
day  of  each  month.  He  was  Archbishop  from  845 
(see  "Capitular.  Hincmar,"  pars  iii.,  cap.  i.).  One 
of  his  suffragans,  Rothadius  of  Soissons,  in  spite 
of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  his  Metropolitan  on 
other  subjects,  quite  agreed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  Conferences,  for  amongst  his  Constitutions  we 
find  the  following  statute :  "  Sanximus  ut  in  uno- 
quoque  mense  statuta  die — i.e.,  calendis  unius- 
cuj usque  mensis,  per  singulas  decanias  presbyteri 
simul  conveniant,  et  convenientes  de  suo  ministerio 
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et  religiosa  conversatione,  atque  de  his  quse  in 
parochiis  accidunt  sermonem  habeant."  These  Con 
ferences  had  been  entirely  discontinued  in  Italy,  and 
were  beginning  to  be  neglected  in  other  countries 
also  ;  and  their  decadence  was  marked  throughout 
the  Church  by  a  general  decay  of  faith  and  morals. 
And  when  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  raise  up 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  for  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy  and  the  enkindling  of  fresh  fervour  amongst 
the  laity,  he  looked  to  the  Conferences  as  a  most 
powerful  instrument  ready  to  his  hand.  We  learn 
from  Alban  Butler  ("  Life  of  St.  Charles/'  Nov.  4) 
that  he  had  already  made  use  of  them  in  Rome, 
and  with  marvellous  effect,  in  improving  the  tone 
of  the  Papal  Court  and  enforcing  the  practice  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  promoting  sacred  learning  amongst 
the  clergy.  He  was  then  living  in  Rome  as  Vice 
gerent  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  Diocese  of  Milan  his  first  act 
in  his  first  Provincial  Synod  was  to  establish  Con 
ferences,  and  to  make  stringent  rules  compelling  all 
priests  to  attend  them :  "  Congregatio  casuum 
conscientiae  nunquam  praetermittatur  ;  ad  congre- 
gationem  convocentur  omnes  ;  contumaces  poena 
pecuniaria  plectantur."  Their  introduction  in  Milan 
was  a  wonderful  success,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  face  of  the  city  was  changed.  The  example 
of  St.  Charles  was  soon  followed  by  many  of  the 
other  Bishops  in  Italy,  and  fresh  life  was  thus  im 
parted  to  them  throughout  the  world.  The  Supreme 
Pontiff  readily  recognised  the  great  utility  of  these 
meetings  and  the  wonderful  fruit  they  produced, 
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and  successive  Popes  in  their  Constitutions  recom 
mend  them  to  Bishops,  and  make  them  obligatory 
on  the  clergy.     The  Roman  Council  under  Bene 
dict  XIII.  orders  Conferences  to  be  held,  and  im 
poses  penalties  for  neglect.     It  wishes  them  to  take 
place  every  week,  and  though  in  most  places  this  is 
hardly  possible,  still,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Council  inculcates  on  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  that  they  should  cause  them  to  be  held  at 
least  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.     And 
all  Bishops  in  their  periodical  reports  ad  limina  are 
bound   to   state   whether   or  not   Conferences   are 
properly  organized  in  their  diocese.    Pope  Pius  IX., 
in  a  Brief  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Austria,  says  : 
"  In  order  that  priests,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply 
themselves  to  learning  and  to  study,   and  whose 
obligation  it  is  to  teach  their  people  what  they  are 
bound  to  know  for  eternal  salvation,  may  not  see 
their  own  taste  for  sacred  sciences  diminish  nor 
their  zeal  languish,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  as 
soon  as  possible  Conferences  may  be  established, 
with  suitable  regulations,   in   all  the   divisions  of 
your  dioceses ;   that  these  Conferences  should  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of  moral  theology 
and  of  liturgy ;  that  every  priest  should  be  bound  to 
attend,  and  to  bring  with  him  in  writing  the  solu 
tion  of  the  questions  you  may  have  proposed  ;  and 
that  a  definite  length  of  time  should  be  appointed 
for  the  discussion  "  (March  17,  1856). 

The  first  Provincial  Council  of  Westminster,  in 
its  Decree  XXIV.,  "  De  Vita  et  Honestate  Cleri- 
corum,"  No.  8,  prescribes  the  holding  of  Con- 
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ferences  in  the  following  words  :  "  Collationes  de 
casibus  moralibus,  sive  aliis  de  materiis  theologicis 
et  liturgicis,  in  omnibus  dicecesibus  certis  statutis 
temporibus,  omnino  volumus  adhiberi.  Pro  loco- 
rum  vero  diversitate  definient  Episcopi,  utrum 
totius  dioeceseos  clero  unus  debeat  esse  penes 
Episcopum  conventus ;  vel  plures,  sub  praesidentia 
vicariorum  foraneorum,  in  singulis  scilicet  vicariati- 
bus  sint  habendi.  Ad  suam  collationem  tenentur 
convenire,  respondere  parati,  omnes  sacerdotes 
seculares  et  regulares,  sal  vis  ipsorum  juribus,  qui 
curam  habent,  animarum.  Tenentur  etiam  con 
ventus  ad  Episcopum  suas  casuum  resolutiones  vel 
conclusiones  examinandas  et  corrigendas  mittere." 
In  promulgating  the  Provincial  Decree  in  this 
diocese,  the  fourth  Diocesan  Synod  divides  the 
diocese  into  eight  Conferences,  names  the  Missions 
that  are  to  form  part  of  each  Conference,  the  places 
where  they  are  to  meet,  and  the  priests  who  are  to 
preside  over  them.  It  also  gives  a  rule  and  method 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Conference — a 
method  which  has  since  been  somewhat  modified, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  not  improved. 

As  to  the  duty  of  attendance  at  these  Conferences, 
the  Council  of  Rome,  already  cited,  says  :  "  Con- 
venire  debent  omnes  de  clero  sacris  initiati,  canonici, 
parochi,  et  confessores  ;  regulares  etiam,  dummodo 
in  eorum  conventibus  lectiones  non  habeantur." 
Benedict  XIV.  (Instit.  xxxii.,  Nos.  102  and  103) 
quotes  Resolutions  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  in  virtue  of  which  Bishops  can  compel  all 
secular  priests  holding  faculties  for  confessions  to 
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attend  the  discussion  of  cases  of  conscience  ;  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  they  can  only  exhort,  but  cannot 
compel.  Regulars,  however,  who  exercise  the  care 
of  souls  are  bound  to  attend  Conference.  Accord 
ing  to  Lucidi,  the  Roman  practice  is  to  compel 
simple  priests,  and  even  Canons,  though  not  actually 
confessors,  to  attend  Conference.  But  he  adds, 
with  regard  to  Canons,  that  where  the  custom  pre 
vails  of  exempting  them  from  this  duty  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Council  is  willing  to  accept  it 
as  excusing  them  from  the  observance  of  the  law. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Conferences  is  to  be 
taken  from  practical  theology,  especially  from 
moral  theology,  and  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
Usually  certain  definite  cases  are  drawn  up  and 
proposed  by  the  Bishop  for  discussion  and  solution, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  should  deal 
with  matter  forming  part  of  a  missionary  priest's 
ordinary  experience,  otherwise  they  lose  much  of 
their  utility  and  practical  fruit. 

Finally,  the  end  for  which  Conferences  were 
instituted  was  chiefly  that  priests  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  mutually  pursuing  the  studies  neces 
sary  to  their  state  ;  that  they  should  more  clearly 
understand,  and  so  more  accurately  fulfil,  the  pro 
vincial  and  diocesan  statutes  ;  that  they  should 
attain  to  uniformity  in  the  outward  practice  of 
their  ministry  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should,  by 
mutual  intercourse,  engender  and  deepen  that 
precious  union  of  soul  which  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
His  Gospel  so  highly  commends,  and  to  which  He 
appeals  as  a  proof  of  His  own  divine  mission.  In 
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His  prayer  to  the  Father  for  His  Apostles  He  asks  : 
'  That  they  may  all  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us, 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me  " 
(St.  John  xvii.  21).  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  how 
great  an  extent  these  Conferences  may  serve  to 
strengthen  priests  in  their  pastoral  work  by  that 
harmony  of  counsels  which  they  so  admirably  serve 
to  foster.  But,  says  Benedict  XIV.,  in  order  to 
secure  this  good  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Con 
ference  should  be  skilfully  directed  by  the  presi 
dent,  and  that  all  should  be  conducted  in  due  order, 
first  stating  the  case,  then  proposing  the  questions 
which  arise  from  it,  and  lastly  eliciting  the  answers 
together  with  solid  arguments  and  reasons  to  sup 
port  them.  The  learned  Pontiff  points  out  that  in 
the  solution  of  the  case  and  in  the  answers  no  new 
or  unusual  opinions  should  be  put  forward,  but 
only  such  as  can  be  supported  by  the  names  of 
theologians  of  repute.  Further,  he  deems  it  of 
great  importance  that  all  quotations  adduced  in 
support  of  arguments  should  be  previously  verified 
as  accurate  ;  for,  he  says,  canons  are  sometimes 
quoted  which,  in  fact,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Canon  Law :  "  Etenim  non  semel 
canones  afferri  deprehendimus  qui  in  tot  a  juris 
amplitudine  haud  continentur."  He  then  suggests 
a  plan  very  similar  to  that  which  we  follow  in  these 
social  Conferences.  First,  he  says,  let  the  case  be 
stated  ;  then,  if  it  be  desired,  a  dissertation  on  the 
subject  may  be  read  ;  after  this  will  follow  a  dis 
cussion,  "  modeste  et  pacifice  facienda  ";  then  the 
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votes  of  those  present  should  be  taken,  and  thus  a 
decision  arrived  at,  which  should  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  future  action.     But, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  neither  Benedict  XIV.  nor 
any   other  writer   on   pastoral   subjects   lends   his 
authority  to  any  such  plan  as  that  which  is  followed 
in  our  Diocesan  Conferences,  in  which,  by  the  order 
of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors,  the  discussion  takes 
place  first,  and  before  the  dissertation  on  the  case 
has  been  read.     From  this  course  arise  two  grave 
inconveniences  :    (i)  Each  member  deals  with  the 
case  in  his  own  way,  which  is  often  a  very  cir 
cuitous  one,  and  the  result  is  that  before  the  dis 
cussion  is  half  over  everyone  is  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  subject ;  and  this  because,  (2)  no  definite  treat 
ment  of  the  case  having  been  laid  down,  there  are 
no   salient   points   calling   for   discussion ;    and   so 
what  ought  to  be  a  very  valuable  help  towards 
understanding  the  case  too  often  drifts  off    into 
vague,  and  sometimes  irrelevant,  conversation.     By 
the  time  the  paper  is  to  be  read  everyone  has  had 
enough  of  the  subject ;  the  freshness  of  the  hearers' 
minds  is  exhausted  ;   and  the  care  and  attention 
that  have  been  expended  in  preparing  the  paper  are 
often  all  but  thrown  away.     In  every  literary  or 
scientific  congress  that  we  ever  hear  or  read  of,  the 
plan  recommended  by  Benedict  XIV.  is  universally 
adopted — i.e.,  first  the  paper  is  read  ;   then  the  dis 
cussion  upon  it   follows  ;    and  lastly  the  chairman 
sums  up  what  has  been  said,  and  so  brings  the  meet 
ing  to  a  close.     This,  too,  I  may  add,  is  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  fourth  Diocesan 
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Synod  of  Westminster,  for  Conferences  held  in  this 
diocese  :  "  After  the  opening  prayer,  the  proponent 
will  give  his  solution  of  the  case  in  Latin  or  in 
English.  It  will  consist,  first,  of  a  statement  of  the 
whole  case  and  its  bearings,  and  then  of  a  discussion 
of  each  point,  and  a  detailed  answer  to  every  ques 
tion.  The  president  will  then  ask  the  junior  priest 
present  for  his  opinion,  which  may  be  expressed  in 
Latin  or  in  English  ;  and  each  in  turn  will  be  called 
upon  in  like  manner  "  ("  Synod.  Dioc.,  IV.  Westm.," 
Fr.  Guy's  translation). 

Such,  then,  is  the  origin,  the  scope,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  Decanal  Conference  ;  and  if  I  may 
further  trespass  on  your  attention  whilst  I  recall 
for  your  consolation  and  for  my  own  some  of  its 
advantages,  I  would  in  the  first  place  refer  to  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  read  by  Father 
Cologan  to  the  Conference  in  May,  1902,  and 
from  which  he  kindly  permits  me  to  quote.  Its 
title  was  "  Vox  Cleri,"  and  its  object  was,  first,  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  clergy  generally  to  a  con 
sultative  voice  in  the  internal  legislation  of  the 
diocese,  especially  in  important  matters  immediately 
affecting  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  to  suggest  a 
means  by  which  in  the  present  day  that  right  may  be 
exercised.  For  the  first  purpose  he  brought  to 
gether  several  very  telling  passages  from  St.  Jerome 
and  other  Fathers,  and  from  some  of  the  early 
Councils,  clearly  establishing  the  duty  of  Bishops 
to  consult  their  clergy  ;  and,  further,  he  appealed 
to  the  very  form  and  procedure  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  as  having  been  specially  designed  by  the 
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Church  on  the  lines  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
therefore  as  proving  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Bishop. 

Here,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with 
regard  to  all  such  statements  of  the  Fathers  and 
decrees  of  early  Councils,  the  argument  based  upon 
them  in  favour  of  the  Vox  Cleri  is  met  by 
modern  canonists,  not  by  denying  the  duty  of 
Bishops  to  consult  their  clergy,  nor  the  right  of 
the  clergy  to  a  voice  in  the  diocesan  counsels,  but 
by  asserting  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  priests,  it  became  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  a  body  of  advisers,  and  that  their  rights  in 
this  respect  are  now  vested  in  a  small  and  selected 
number  of  their  body,  who  are  called  the  "  Chapter." 
And  with  regard  to  the  Diocesan  Synod,  Bene 
dict  XIV.  expressly  says  that  when  the  increased 
number  of  priests  made  it  too  cumbrous  for  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  expression  of  the  Vox 
Cleri  devolved  on  the  Chapter.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  other  countries,  we  in  England 
can  hardly  regard  our  Canons  as  representative 
men,  or  as  qualified  to  voice  the  feelings  of  the 
clergy  generally.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  they 
are  the  nominees  of  their  Bishop,  and  though  this 
is,  doubtless,  much  to  their  credit,  and  though  they 
may  discharge  many  high  and  useful  functions,  they 
do  not,  and  cannot,  claim  *to  fulfil  this  particular 
duty  of  speaking  the  mind  of  the  clergy. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  second  purpose  of  the  paper, 
to  suggest  a  means  by  which,  under  present  cir 
cumstances,  the  voice  of  the  clergy  may  find  lawful 
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expression,  the  first  suggestion  was  to  hold  peri 
odically  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  But,  even 
if  this  could  be  brought  about,  I  am  afraid  that  in 
practice  it  would  not  work  well.  If  we  may  learn 
anything  from  our  experience  in  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Secular  Clergy  Common  Fund,  there  would 
seem  to  be  cause  to  fear  that  the  usefulness  of  such 
a  meeting  might  be  nullified  by  the  action  of  a  few, 
who  would  monopolize  the  time  of  the  members 
by  airing  their  own  particular  views,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  meeting  wou]d  not  give  any  reliable  expres 
sion  of  the  Vox  Cleri,  but  would  only  put  forth 
the  sentiments  of  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
minority.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a  meeting  could  not  lawfully  be  held  without 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  (who,  as  the  late  Dean 
Lucas  remarked,  would  probably  think  twice  be 
fore  he  gave  it).  "  Parochi,  beneficiati,  capellani, 
aliique  simplices  presbyteri  non  possunt  libere  sese 
congregare  ;  sed  quando  occurrit  id  agere  ob  eorum 
negotia,  tenentur  licentiam  petere  ab  Episcopo " 
(Ceccoperius,  quoted  by  Scarf antonius,  torn,  i., 
p.  22).  Curiously  enough,  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  when  the  clergy  wish  to  meet  in  order 
to  promote  action  against  their  Bishop. 

We  must  look,  therefore,  to  some  gathering  of 
clergy  which  shall  be  truly  representative,  and  at  the 
same  time  lawfully  assembled,  and  this  we  shall  find, 
as  Father  Cologan's  paper  points  out,  in  the  Decanal 
Conference,  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  state  of  the  diocese  does  not  permit  of  Synods 
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being  easily  held,  it  has  more  than  once  been  decided 
by  the  Pope  that  their  place  may  be  supplied  (for 
special  purposes)  by  the  meetings  of  the  clergy  held 
under  the  Rural  Deans  in  their  respective  districts. 
And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  one  of 
these  purposes  is  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  priests 
— in  other  words,  to  give  expression  to  the  Vox 
Cleri.  Thus,  in  1851  Pope  Pius  IX.  conceded  to 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  "  ut  in  locum  Synodi  decanorum 
congregatio  substitui  possit."  The  Indult  explains 
how  the  Deans  are  to  hold  two  such  meetings  of 
their  clergy  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  the  first  is 
to  take  their  opinion  on  legislative  matters  and  others 
connected  with  the  good  of  the  diocese  ;  and  the 
second  is  to  make  known  to  them  the  consequent 
decisions  of  the  Bishop.  In  1855  Pius  IX.  made  a 
similar  concession  to  such  of  the  Bishops  of  Austria 
as  had  petitioned  for  it.  An  earlier  instance 
occurred  in  1720,  when  the  Bishop  of  the  Canary 
Islands  was  advised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Council  that,  as  he  could  seldom  hold  a  Synod, 
he  should  consult  a  meeting  of  his  clergy,  and,  after 
conferring  with  them,  issue  such  decrees  as  might 
be  deemed  advisable. 

I  think,  then,  that  we  may  consider  the  following 
points  as  clearly  established  : 

1.  It  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
early  Fathers,  as  well  as  from  decrees  of  Councils, 
that  the  clergy  as  a  body  are  entitled  to  at  least  a 
consultative  voice  in  diocesan  legislation. 

2.  It  is  also  clear  from  the  very  form  and  procedure 
of  the  Diocesan  Synod  that  it  was  intended  by  the 
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Church  to  afford  the  clergy  an  opportunity  of  ex 
pressing  that  voice. 

3.  But  it  is  even  more  clear  that  this  purpose  of 
the  Diocesan  Synod  no  longer  obtains,   owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  enormously  increased  number  of 
the  clergy  would  make  the  Synod  too  large  and 
cumbrous  for  a  deliberate  assembly. 

4.  It  further  appears  that  various  Popes  have 
declared  the  Decanal  Conference  an  efficient  sub 
stitute  in  many  cases  for  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and 
that  one  of  those  cases  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  Bishops  to  consult  their  clergy  and  to  hear  their 
voice. 

5.  If  these  things  be  so,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  we  have  in  our  Conferences  the 
desired    opportunity  of    expressing    our    voice    on 
matters    diocesan     and     ecclesiastical,    and     that 
through  our  Rural  Dean  we  have  the  right  of  ap 
proaching  the  Bishop,   and,   when  need  arises,   of 
tendering  him  our  opinion  ;  and,  further,  that  no 
Bishop  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  a 
representation  from  the  clergy  united  in  Confer 
ence.     This,  then,  I  submit,  is  one  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  Conference  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
unduly  taking  up  your  time,  I  should  wish  to  allude 
to  one  or  two  other  advantages  of  a  more  personal 
nature,  the  consideration  of  which  may  be  a  support 
and  a  consolation  to  us  in  carrying  out  this  part  of 
our  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  Conferences  tend  to  re-animate 
amongst  us  the  taste  for  literary  work,  and  to 
favour  the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical  science.  It 
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has  been  said  by  a  French  writer  (speaking,  of 
course,  for  his  own  country)  that  for  many  priests 
their  ordination  is  the  fatal  termination  of  all  study. 
There  are  some,  he  says,  who  are  only  too  glad  to 
escape  from  the  seminary  that  they  may  shut  up 
their  books,  free  themselves  from  the  hard  test  of 
examinations,  and  thereby  rid  themselves  of  the 
need  of  showing  up  their  own  incompetence  ;  there 
are  others,  again,  who  at  the  end  of  their  college 
course  retain  little  more  than  the  notes,  taken  in 
class,  of  lectures  whose  substance  is  fading  from 
their  memories.  Of  such  men  it  may  be  said  that 
ignorance  has  marked  them  for  its  own.  Now,  in 
an  age  so  absurdly  proud  of  its  light  and  its  pro 
gress,  if  a  priest  is  put  to  the  blush  by  his  inferiority 
to  the  presumptuous  science  of  men  of  the  world, 
not  only  he  but  the  whole  priesthood  would  soon 
fall  low  in  public  estimation.  Ignorance  is  surely 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  dread  for  the  clergy, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  evil  for  which  Pastoral  Con 
ferences  provide  a  remedy.  These  reunions  of 
priests  form  a  focus  of  light,  a  centre  of  varied 
intelligence,  to  which  all  the  members  bring  the 
fruit  of  their  studies,  the  result  of  their  observation 
and  research,  so  that  each  individual,  profiting  by 
his  neighbour's  contribution  of  talent  and  learning, 
can  attain  to  a  reasonable  and  fitting  degree  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  level  of  that  mental  culture 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  educated  classes.  And 
the  discussions  of  a  Conference  are  advantageous, 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  sacred  science, 
but  still  more  because  for  all  those  who  take  part 
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in  them  they  become  a  powerful  incitement  and  a 
noble  encouragement  to  work.  Spurred  on  by  a 
high  sentiment  of  laudable  emulation,  each  one 
wishes  to  be  well  up  in  the  matter  for  discussion, 
and  therefore  employs  free  time  that  might  other 
wise  be  wasted  in  preparing  for  the  Conference. 
And,  in  a  meeting  of  priests  so  prepared,  it  may 
be  confidently  expected  that  dogmatic  and  moral 
questions  will  receive  fresh  light,  that  points  of 
casuistry  will  be  resolved  with  certainty  and  uni 
formity,  and  that  matters  of  discipline  and  of  Canon 
Law  will  be  fully  and  clearly  established,  so  that 
these  interesting  reunions  become  an  actual  course 
of  profound  studies  and  of  sound  doctrine.  In 
these  days  every  other  science  has  its  meetings,  its 
association,  its  congress ;  it  has  its  centres  of  corre 
spondence,  its  statistics,  and  its  reports  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  scientific  movement  which  stirs  the 
whole  of  society,  why  should  the  clergy  alone  remain 
stationary  ?  why  should  they  alone  deprive  them 
selves  of  an  obvious  means  of  advancing  those 
sciences  in  which,  above  all  others,  they  ought  to 
be  interested.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  advantage 
of  the  Conference — it  helps  to  form  a  congress  of 
ecclesiastical  science. 

Another  advantage  scarcely  less  important  is 
that  it  offers  to  priests  the  opportunity  of  acting 
in  concert  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  parish 
work.  St.  Paul,  though  divinely  inspired — "raptus 
usque  ad  tertium  ccelum" — came  to  Jerusalem  to  con 
sult  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  assembled  there, 
and  to  confer  with  them  on  the  interests  of  the 
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rising  Church.  And  surely  in  these  days  agreement 
and  united  action  in  the  pastors  of  the  Church  are 
as  indispensable  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
and  as  profitable  for  the  good  government  of  the 
parishes  entrusted  to  our  care.  We  are  living  in 
days  when  change  and  development  have  created 
a  situation  for  which  history  has  no  precedent  and 
no  analogy ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
clergy  should  combine  together  and  mutually  com 
pare  their  experiences,  so  as  to  find  the  best  means 
for  carrying  on  their  Master's  work  amidst  the  new 
difficulties  that  surround  them,  it  is  surely  the 
present  time,  and  in  face  of  the  present  dangers. 
To  discuss  with  other  priests  the  needs  of  our 
people,  and  the  way  to  meet  them,  is  to  secure  the 
help  of  various  views,  and,  by  bringing  them  into 
harmony,  to  establish  that  system  of  uniformity 
so  necessary  to  carry  on  effectually  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  a  hostile  land.  Without  this  help  we 
shall  all  be  working  on  independent  and  often  on 
divergent  lines,  and  shall  be  governing  our  parish 
on  individual  ideas  and  eccentric  methods,  founded 
on  caprice  and  routine,  rather  than  on  true  Christian 
principles.  Theory,  indeed,  may  be  learnt  from 
books,  but  practice  can  only  be  acquired  by  inter 
course  with  practical  and  experienced  priests. 
Here,  then,  is  another  great  advantage  of  Ecclesi 
astical  Conferences. 

A  still  further  advantage  to  which  I  may  briefly 
allude  is  that  these  meetings  tighten  the  bonds 
of  that  most  beautiful  union  in  Christian  charity 
and  brotherly  love,  which  forms  at  once  the  strength 
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and  the  consolation  of  priests.  Often  the  mere 
meeting  together  and  hearing  one  another's  voices 
is  enough  to  draw  hearts  together  and  to  dissipate 
all  misunderstandings.  The  nearer  we  see  our 
fellow-priest,  the  better  we  come  to  know  him  ; 
mutual  knowledge  begets  mutual  esteem  and 
mutual  love,  and  as  the  course  of  Conferences  pro 
ceeds,  reciprocal  sentiments  of  friendship  are  en 
gendered  which  may  have  great  value  in  lightening 
and  relieving  the  solitary  life  of  many  a  country 
priest.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  better  fitted  than  these 
reunions  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  holy  peace, 
and  to  establish  and  confirm  that  touching  harmony 
which  should  always  reign  amongst  priests,  accord 
ing  to  that  of  the  psalmist  :  "  Ecce  quam  bonum, 
et  quam  jucundum  habitare  fratres  in  unum.  .  .  . 
Quoniam  illic  mandavit  Dominus  benedictionem,  et 
vitam  usque  in  saeculum  "  (Ps.  cxxxii.). 

Finally,  these  Conferences  are  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  encouraging  in  their  members  the  love  of 
the  virtues  and  duties  of  their  august  state.  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  appreciated  this  so  strongly  that 
he  regarded  such  Conferences  as  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  his  time.  This  great  saint,  so  visibly 
raised  up  by  God  in  evil  days  to  restore  to  the 
priesthood  that  lustre  of  which  ignorance  and  vice 
had  deprived  it,  began  his  work  of  reformation  by 
inaugurating  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  as  a  means  of 
opposing  both  ignorance  and  vice.  To  begin  with, 
he  gathered  together  a  few  priests,  and  in  their 
meetings  discussed  with  them  such  subjects  as  the 
best  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  of  catechizing 
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children,  of  hearing  confessions,  and  of  fruitful 
administration  of  the  other  Sacraments.  After  a 
time,  urged  on  by  his  brother  priests  and  encouraged 
by  the  consoling  success  of  his  first  efforts,  the 
man  of  God  instituted  at  St.  Lazare  those  celebrated 
Conferences  which  produced  so  wonderful  a  result, 
not  only  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  eccle 
siastical  science,  but  still  more  importantly  in  an 
improved  morality  and  spirituality  amongst  the 
clergy.  And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Vincent, 
so  will  it  also  be  in  these  later  days  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast ;  and  any  priest  who,  with  a  good  and 
willing  heart,  avails  himself  of  this  means  of  moral 
and  intellectual  regeneration  will  assuredly  find 
its  advantages  in  his  own  spiritual  life,  and  in  the 
blessings  conferred  on  the  people  committed  to  his 
care. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  out  of  place  if  I  briefly  allude  to  what  is  a  matter 
of  personal  interest  to  us  all — the  Pastoral  Confer 
ences  (or,  as  we  have  more  commonly  called  them, 
Social  Conferences)  that  have  for  the  last  few  years 
been  carried  on  in  St.  Erconwald's  Deanery.  I  think 
I  shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  if  I  say  that  we 
have  all  of  us  experienced  their  utility  and  their 
pleasantness.  To  me  it  seems  that  they  sum  up 
and  embody  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  con 
sidering,  and  that  the  regulations  and  exhorations 
of  Pontiffs,  of  Councils,  of  Bishops,  find  their 
expression  in  our  Social  Conferences  more  fully  and 
more  adequately  than  in  any  other  kind  within 
our  knowledge.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  inspiration 
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to  set  them  on  foot,  and  I  suppose  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  us  to  do  so,  had  not  the  Diocesan 
Conference  already  taught  us  the  value  of  such 
meetings.  But  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  our 
Social  Conferences  possess  this  great  advantage 
of  their  own,  that  they  do  not  restrict  us  to  any 
definite  class  of  subjects,  but  allow  of  the  considera 
tion  of  many  practical  matters  which  are  never 
touched  by  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  all 
missionary  priests.  To  show  how  likely  these  Pas 
toral  Conferences  are  to  be  profitable  to  priests, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  some  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Papers  have  been  read  on  the  Number 
of  the  Elect  (by  the  Bishop  of  Milevis)  ;  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  on  the  Law  of  Prayer  and 
Creed ;  on  the  Use  of  the  Affections  in  Mental 
Prayer,  on  Spiritualism.  Again,  in  pastoral  theology 
and  practice  we  have  had  papers  on  Preaching ;  on 
the  Method  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Catechizing  ;  on  Sick 
Calls  and  the  Care  of  the  Dying ;  on  the  Method  of 
overcoming  the  Reticentia  Pcenitentium ;  on  the 
First  Confession  and  First  Communion  of  Children ; 
on  the  Care  of  the  Young,  especially  in  Rural 
Parishes ;  on  the  Best  Method  of  Instructing  de 
Sexto  Precepto.  Then,  in  Church  history,  we  have 
had  papers  on  the  Great  Schism  of  the  East,  and  on 
the  Schism  of  the  Antipopes  in  the  West  ;  whilst  in 
Canon  Law  we  have  discussed  the  Alienation  of 
Church  Property,  the  Removal  of  Rectors  of  Souls, 
the  Vox  Cleri,  and  Pastoral  Conferences.  Besides 
these  papers  we  have  had  less  formal  discussions 
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(without  papers)  on  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
negligent  Catholics  ;  on  the  relation  of  the  priest  with 
the  children  of  his  schools  and  with  the  females 
of  his  parish  ;  on  the  advisability  of  connecting 
almsgiving  with  his  pastoral  visits,  or  of  separating 
it  altogether  from  them,  and  other  similar  subjects. 

From  this  incomplete  list  it  will,  I  think,  be 
seen  that  the  subjects  we  discuss  are  all  of  a  practical 
character,  and  likely  to  be  of  much  interest  to  a 
priest,  as  well  as  a  great  help  in  the  various  labours 
of  his  pastoral  charge  ;  and  I,  for  one,  readily  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  have  derived  from 
these  Pastoral  Conferences  of  St.  Erconwald's 
Deanery  much  useful  information  and  instruction, 
much  encouragement  and  enj  oyment  in  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  my  brother  priests,  and,  I  hope, 
also,  not  a  little  spiritual  profit  and  help.  This, 
indeed  is  what  we  might  confidently  expect,  seeing 
that  in  holding  these  Conferences  we  are  following 
the  advice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself. 

"  In  multitudine  presbyterorum  prudentium  sta, 
et  sapientiae  illorum  ex  corde  conjungere,  ut  omnem 
narrationem  Dei  possis  audire,  et  proverbia  laudis 
non  effugiant  a  te  "  (Ecclus.  vi.  35). 

JOHN  EDWARD  CROOK. 
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APPENDIX 

EXTRACT    FROM    FATHER    COLOGAN'S    PAPER,    "  VOX 
CLERI  "  (TO  WHICH  ALLUSION  IS  MADE,  P.  252). 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  practice  of 
consulting  the  clergy  was  the  ordinary — I  might  say, 
the  canonical — mode  of  procedure.  The  Bishop 
was  the  Judge,  the  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Diocese ;  the 
clergy  were  his  assessors,  and  gave  their  opinion 
and  advice.  The  clergy  were  the  Senate  of  the 
Bishop.  St.  Jerome  says,  "  Habemus  et  nos  in 
Ecclesia  senatum  nostrum  ccetus  Presbyterorum  " 
(in  cap.  in.,  Isaise,  v.  31).  And  the  authors  of  the 
"  Constitutiones  Apostolicse  "  speak  of  the  presbyters 
as  "  Consiliarii  Episcopi,"  "  Sanhedrin  et  Senatus 
Ecclesia." 

St.  John  Chrysostom  calls  the  clergy  "  Sanhedrin 
presbyterorum  "  ("  De  Sacerdotio,"  cap.  iii.). 

St.  Cyprian  made  it  his  practice  to  do  nothing  of 
importance  without  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  nor, 
indeed,  against  the  will  of  his  people  (Epist.  xxviii., 
al.  xxxiv.). 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (cap.  xxii. 
deer.  23)  prescribes  as  follows  :  "  Episcopus  sine 
consilio  presbyterorum  suos  clericos  non  ordinet  "  ; 
and  again,  '  Episcopus  nullam  causam  audiat 
absque  praesentia  clericorum  suorum,  alioquin  irrita 
erit  sententia  Episcopi,  nisi  clericorum  praesentia 
confirmetur."  And  as  we  learn  from  the  Thirteenth 
Epistle  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from 
the  Eleventh  Epistle  of  Pope  Martin  I.,  the 
obligation  of  consulting  the  presbyters  extended 
to  all  decrees  affecting  discipline  or  the  property 
of  the  Church. 


XII 
AMERICANISM 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  August  9,  1904,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Fortescue,  D.D.] 

DURING  the  last  ten  years  or  so  very  few  questions 
of  practical  theology  have  been  so  much  discussed 
as  the  movement  called  Americanism.  In  proposing 
to  the  Conference  a  paper  on  this  subject  I  have 
no  intention  of  criticising  any  part  of  the  story,  nor 
of  offering  any  comment  on  the  facts.  The  whole 
business  is  too  recent,  aroused  too  much  angry 
feeling  between  excellent  people  who  are  still  alive  ; 
and  it  involves,  I  think,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
too  delicate  points  of  political  and  national  feeling. 
Besides,  one's  own  view  of  a  movement  never 
matters  much.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  each  person  to  form  one  for  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
has  heard  the  story,  and  then,  if  he  thinks  it  worth 
while,  to  communicate  it  to  his  friends.  So  this  paper 
is  meant  to  be  nothing  but  a  plain  account  of  what 
is  certainly  a  curious  chapter  of  modern  Church 
history.  My  ambition  is  not  to  prove  a  thesis,  but 
only  to  tell  a  story. 

The  first  question  that  would  seem  to  want  an 
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answer    before    we    go  any  further    is,    What  is 
Americanism  ? 

Unfortunately  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  that 
are  most  disputed.  I  doubt  if  one  could  give  an 
answer  that  would  be  approved  by  both  its  friends 
and  enemies.  The  course  of  events  we  have  to 
consider  may,  perhaps,  at  last  give  some  idea  of 
its  nature.  Meanwhile  the  definitio  nominalis  of  it 
is  that  it  is  a  tendency  or  movement  regarding 
certain  practical  questions  of  theology,  which 
tendency  is,  or  was,  commonly  supposed  to  have 
grown  up  among  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  understand  it  we  must  first  say  some 
thing  about  the  state  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 
The  subject  will  then  fall  naturally  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  first  will  describe  the  movement  in 
America,  from  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Washington  to  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  Chicago  (1889-1893)  ;  the  second  will 
be  concerned  with  its  spread  in  Europe,  especially 
in  France,  from  the  translation  of  Archbishop 
Ireland's  speeches  to  the  Encyclical  Testem  Benevo- 
lentice  (1894-1899). 

AMERICANISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  who  considers  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  enormous  progress  it  has  made 
there  during  the  last  century.  Whilst  people  over 
here  have  been  lamenting  the  decay  of  faith  in  the 
old  Catholic  countries,  in  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
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etc.,  this  same  faith  has  been  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  on  a  soil  that  would  not  at  first  seem 
to  be  at  all  a  congenial  one  for  it.  Under  a  strictly 
neutral  Government  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Protestants,  in  a  country  where  any  sort  of  religion, 
any  sort  of  unbelief,  is  amply  tolerated,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  advanced  in  about  100  years  from 
being  the  smallest  of  sects  to  its  present  place 
as  considerably  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
country.  In  1775,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  there  were  30,000  Catholics  in  the 
new  Republic,  governed  by  one  Bishop,  John  Carroll, 
who  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  in  1790, 
and  who  was  assisted  by  thirty  priests. 

Now  there  are  about  10,000,000  of  Catholics  in 
the  States,  under  a  hierarchy  of  14  Archbishops 
and  73  other  Bishops.  This  increase  has  been 
caused  partly  by  immigration,  partly  by  conversions. 
It  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  spread  of 
the  population. 

Several  causes  have  favoured  so  great  a  growth 
of  the  Church  in  America.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Republican  Government  has  steadily  main 
tained  an  attitude  of  absolute  and  benevolent 
toleration  towards  every  form  of  religion.  There  is 
no  established  Church  in  the  United  States ;  even 
now  that  country  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  where 
it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  a  man's  prospects 
to  what  religion  he  belongs.  This  perfect  freedom 
of  worship  was,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Catholics.  In  England  and  in  her 
colonies  the  penal  laws  were  still  in  force.  There 
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is  one  case  of  a  priest  -being  tried  for  high  treason 
under  28  Elizabeth  in  New  England  just  before 
the  war.  Catholics,  therefore,  had  everything  to 
gain  by  the  rebellion,  and,  as  they  had  no  sort  of 
affection  for  the  Hanoverian  Government  in  the 
old  country,  they  threw  in  their  lot  unreservedly 
with  the  Independence  party.  The  Church  of 
England  (now  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church 
of  America),  on  the  other  hand,  stood  chiefly  for  the 
Tory  anti-Independence  side,  and  was,  therefore, 
less  popular. 

John  Carroll  was  himself  a  friend  of  Washington. 
As  the  Catholic  body  grew  more  and  more  numerous 
and  important,  so  was  it  treated  with  more  and 
more  deference  by  the  Government ;  indeed,  if  one 
could  speak  of  favour  shown  to  any  one  religion  by 
the  scrupulously  neutral  statesmen  who  govern  the 
Republic,  the  Catholics  would  be  the  only  body 
that  could  claim  it.  When  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
1888  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Washington,  the  President  assisted 
officially  at  the  ceremony  with  a  large  party  of 
representatives  of  the  Government.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  in  1892  the  President  asked 
Cardinal  Gibbons  to  begin  the  proceedings  with  a 
prayer.  The  Cardinal  did  so,  repeating  aloud  a 
form  that  had  been  specially  composed  to  give  no 
offence  to  people  of  other  religions.  On  both  these 
occasions  and  on  many  others  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  States  spoke  in  public  with  very  great  defer 
ence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  the  natural  result 
of  these  amiable  relations  was  and  is  a  great  en- 
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thusiasm  among  American  Catholics  for  their 
country,  their  Constitution,  and  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
We  must  notice  this,  because  this  strong  Republican 
feeling,  and  especially  this  enthusiasm  for  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  America,  is  one  of  the  chief,  perhaps 
the  chief,  element  in  Americanism.  We  can  under 
stand  it.  Every  American  one  meets  is  devoured 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  country  ;  no  fact  seems 
so  obvious  to  him — there  is  none  about  which  he 
is  so  little  reticent  as  the  cardinal  fact  that  his 
country  is  the  best  governed,  in  his  country  they 
have  most  freedom,  that  it  is  an  exalted,  a  unique 
privilege,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Of  course  by  being  a  Catholic  an 
American  does  not  lose  his  national  characteristic, 
so  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Bishops,  writers,  and 
preachers  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  loudly  proclaiming 
their  enthusiasm  for  their  Constitution,  their  Govern 
ment,  their  country.  "  If  I  had  the  power  to  do 
as  I  like  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
said  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1897,  "  I  would  not  change 
a  line  of  it."  This  saying  was  received  with  en 
thusiasm  all  over  the  States,  and  it  was  echoed  by 
numberless  American  Catholics,  as,  for  example,  by 
Archbishop  Ireland  in  his  impassioned  Litany  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  each  clause  ends  with  the 
refrain,  "  Esto  perpetua  !" 

More  important  for  our  subject  are  the  corollaries 
of  this  pride  in  their  country.  The  first  is  the  firm 
belief  that,  whatever  ideally  or  theoretically  may 
be  the  best  relation  between  Church  and  State, 
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practically  the  system  that  works  best  in  the 
modern  world  is  their  own — namely,  the  complete 
separation  of  these  two  powers,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  State  absolute  tolerance  towards  every  kind  of 
religion.  We  can  understand  this  feeling,  too. 
Throughout  the  old  world  they  see  the  utter  collapse 
of  the  old  ideal  of  a  Catholic  State.  In  every  case 
the  protection  that  the  Church  demands  from  the 
Catholic  government  has  ended  in  strained  relations, 
in  hampering  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  some 
times  in  active  persecution.  Besides,  Americans 
are  much  too  modern  not  to  be  able  to  conceive  the 
attitude  of  conscientious  non-Catholics.  So  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  to  them  the  old  theory  of  the 
Catholic  State,  that  they  read  in  text-books  of 
Canon  Law,  seems  like  the  dream  of  a  medieval 
Utopia,  and  that  to  them  the  only  practical  polity — 
in  our  days,  at  any  rate — seems  that  of  the  free 
Church  in  a  free  State.  Archbishop  Ryan,  in  1889, 
said  in  a  public  speech  that  there  is  no  more  admir 
able  paragraph  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
than  that  which  keeps  Church  and  State  apart.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Spalding, 
Mgr.  O'Connell,  Father  Hecker,  Mr.  Hogan,  all 
the  men  whose  names,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  sup 
posed  to  stand  for  Americanism  have  spoken  in  the 
same  way. 

Together  with  this  belief  in  a  policy  of  fair  play 
all  round  and  no  favour  to  any  one  religion,  we  find 
among  American  Catholics  a  toleration  towards 
other  bodies  that  must  astonish  the  Cardinals  of 
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the  Curia  even  more  than  their  frank  repudiation 
of  the  Catholic  State  ideal.  On  several  occasions 
priests  have  taken  part  in  Congresses  of  Religions 
arranged  by  Protestants.  In  1895  Archbishop 
Ireland  spoke  in  a  Congregational  chapel.  In  1903 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Sacramento  took  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  a 
funeral,  and  said  a  prayer  over  the  coffin  after 
the  Protestant  Bishop  had  read  his  service.  In 
1897  Bishop  Scanlan  assisted  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  to  Brigham  Young  in  Salt  Lake  City.  If 
these  things  surprise  us  in  England,  what  must  the 
Romans  think  of  them  ?  Lastly,  we  also  find 
among  these  American  Catholics  a  keen  feeling  for 
everything  that  is  modern,  and  a  great  insistence  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  we  must  move  with  the  times.  "  The  sort  of 
religion  we  want  now,"  says  Archbishop  Ireland, 
"  does  not  consist  in  singing  antiphons  in  gorgeous 
vestments  from  cathedral  stalls,  while  the  nave 
is  empty  and  people  outside  are  perishing  of  spiritual 
and  moral  decay.  We  must  hunt  up  men  of  the 
world,  and  talk  to  them  in  a  language  they  can 
understand,  not  in  the  stilted  periods  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  "  ("  L'figlise  et  le  Siecle,"  p.  102). 
Language  of  this  kind  is  repeated  by  Bishops  all 
over  the  States,  and  the  result  of  it  is  a  great  insis 
tence  on  practical,  one  may  perhaps  say  natural, 
virtue,  on  social  improvement — building  hospitals, 
finding  work  for  the  poor,  and  so  on — and  a  corre 
sponding  reticence  about  pure  dogma  or  theological 
discussion.  Undoubtedly  these  American  Catholics 
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believe  the  whole  Catholic  faith  just  as  we  do.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  injustice  to  them  to  call  this 
into  question,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  in  their 
books  and  sermons  one  does  not  find  very  much 
about  dogma,  and  nothing  at  all  about  contro 
versies  concerning  grace  and  free  will  ;  they  are 
anxious  rather  that  the  Church  should  be  known 
as  the  body  that  does  most  towards  solving  social 
questions,  as  the  poor  man's  best  friend,  and  so 
on  ;  they  are  concerned  about  the  temperance 
question,  about  education,  orphanages,  soup- 
kitchens  ;  the  text  they  most  quote  is  St.  Jas.  i.  27 : 
"  This  is  pure  and  spotless  religion  before  God  the 
Father,  to  visit  children  and  widows  in  their  trouble, 
and  to  keep  oneself  stainless  in  this  world."  In 
short,  it  would  not  be  altogether  unjust  to  say  that, 
at  any  rate  externally,  the  old  theological  disputes 
between  religions  have  given  way  in  America  to  a 
friendly  rivalry  of  good  works. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  one  side,  the  side  concerned 
with  Church  polity,  of  the  spirit  of  American  Catholics. 
As  one  would  have  foreseen,  this  spirit  is  democratic, 
quite  content  with  a  neutral,  tolerant  Government, 
itself  very  tolerant,  anxious  to  be  up-to-date,  keener 
about  good  works  than  about  dogmatic  controversy. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  word  about  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  able 
to  add  one  or  two  more  notes  that  will  complete 
our  picture  of  Americanism.  Of  course  no  great 
popular  movement  is  ever  really  the  work  of  one 
man.  At  the  same  time  such  movements  generally 
have  some  one  special  representative.  The  hero 
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of  Americanism  is  without  question  Father  Hecker. 
Isaac  Thomas  Hecker  was  born  in  1819  of  German 
parents  at  New  York.  His  people  were  very  poor  ; 
he  had  to  leave  school  at  ten  years  old,  and  at  eleven 
he  was  carrying  round  loaves  as  a  baker-boy.  After 
thinking  very  seriously  about  questions  of  philosophy 
and  religion — he  used  to  fix  a  copy  of  Kant's  "  Pure 
Reason  "  on  the  wall,  so  that  he  could  read  it  while 
kneading  the  bread — and  after  having  tried  a  variety 
of  Protestant  sects,  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  1844.  The  next  year  he  entered  the 
Redemptorist  Novitiate,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up 
for  his  want  of  education,  but,  as  he  himself  always 
said,  with  very  little  success.  In  1857,  in  conse 
quence  of  a  dispute  about  the  erection  of  a  special 
novitiate  for  the  United  States,  he  appealed  to  the 
Superior-General  at  Rome.  It  seems  that  to  do  so 
is  severely  forbidden  among  the  Redemptorists,  so 
when  he  arrived  in  Rome  he  was  at  once  informed 
by  the  General  that  the  congregation  had  no  further 
need  of  his  services.  He  returned  to  America,  and 
founded  a  new  congregation,  the  Paulists,  who  were 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  who  have,  indeed,  been  the 
foremost  champions  of  Americanism.  After  having 
spent  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  working  for  his  ideals, 
Father  Hecker  died  in  1888,  having  certainly  enjoyed 
a  very  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
leaving  a  reputation  that  was  so  far  almost  un 
touched  by  adverse  criticism.  Father  Elliot,  a 
Paulist,  has  written  his  Life  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  ardent  disciple,  Archbishop  Ireland  added  a 
preface  to  it,  and  this  book  became  a  sort  of  gospel 
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of  Americanism.  It  was  the  French  translation  of 
this  book  which,  after  being  extravagantly  praised 
by  the  Catholic  press,  was  at  last  put  on  the  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum.  It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up 
Father  Hecker's  character  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  evident 
from  all  his  writings  that  he  was  a  man  of  neither 
culture  nor  education.  He  is  fond  of  talking  about 
the  early  Church,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rise  of  the 
great  religious  orders,  and  so  on,  always  in  order  to 
draw  a  contrast  with  modern  times  ;  and  his  ideas  on 
these  subjects  are  as  crude  as  those  of  a  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  admirers  maintain  that  he 
was  what  is  much  better  than  a  scholar — namely,  a 
natural  genius  who  wonderfully  understood  the 
needs  of  his  age,  and  who  was  raised  up  by  God  to 
speak  to  the  modern  world  in  a  language  it  can 
understand.  His  opponents  say  that  he  was  simply 
a  Protestantizer,  who  never  understood  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  who  was  unconsciously  trying  to 
engraft  on  to  her  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the 
sects.  I  think  he  undoubtedly  had  something  of 
genius,  and  he  had  a  great  power  of  influencing 
others.  He  was  a  strongly-developed  mystic.  No 
one  has  ever  brought  the  shadow  of  an  accusation 
against  his  spotless  and  devoted  life.  It  is  easier  to 
note  the  chief  points  of  his  teaching.  In  the  first 
place,  he  strongly  maintained  all  the  principles  we 
have  already  noted  as  specially  Americanist.  Hecker, 
too,  was  keenly  democratic  (I  do  not  mean  this 
word  in  the  sense  it  has  in  American  party  politics) 
in  his  instincts,  with  a  strong  natural  sympathy 
for  what  are  called  the  lower  classes,  for  the  work- 
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man  as  against  the  employer,  for  the  servant  rather 
than  the  master — in  short,  for  anyone  who  seems 
down  in  the  world.  "  I  am  always  on  the  side  of 
the  dog  who  draws  the  barrow,"  he  said.  He,  too, 
believed  that  the  Church  is  best  off  under  conditions 
like  those  in  the  States.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
practical  and  modern,  and  he  cares  much  more  for 
sensible  works  of  charity  than  for  that  ancient  dogma 
of  which,  in  truth,  he  understood  very  little.  His 
mysticism  was  the  contribution  he  made  to  the 
programme  of  Americanism.  It  is  a  curious  mysti 
cism,  very  modern,  very  American. 

Then,  he  thinks  little  of  the  exterior,  much  of 
the  interior  life.  He  is  inclined  to  speak  lightly 
of  exterior  laws  that  just  have  to  be  obeyed,  such  as 
abstaining  on  Friday,  etc.  His  ideal  is  rather  to 
develop  the  powers  of  a  man's  own  soul.  He  is  not 
very  keen  about  the  religion  of  observance  of 
authority  ;  he  is  fond  of  the  text,  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  He  speaks  slightingly  of 
religious  vows  as  being  less  suitable  for  modern 
times.  His  own  Paulists  take  no  vows.  He  con 
trasts  what  he  calls  the  passive  virtues,  by  which 
he  means  humility,  silence,  obedience,  patience,  and 
so  on,  with  the  active  virtues,  meaning  thereby 
active  doing  of  good,  working  for  the  spread  of  the 
faith  and  of  Christian  virtue,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
passive  virtues  were  the  best  for  earlier  ages,  but 
that  now  is  the  time  to  insist  on  the  active  ones. 
But  he  is  also  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Pope's 
authority.  It  was  chiefly  the  want  of  an  infallible 
authority  that  brought  him  into  the  Church,  and 
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this  eagerness  for  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  this 
centralizing  spirit,  is  also,  together  with  the  other 
ideas  of  Hecker  already  mentioned,  part  of  the 
Americanist  tendency.  By  adding  these  notes, 
then,  to  the  others,  we  have  at  last,  I  think,  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  what  Americanism  is — demo 
cratic,  tolerant,  anti-medieval,  up-to-date,  indi 
vidualistic,  believing  chiefly  in  good  works,  and, 
lastly,  very  ultramontane.  We  see  that,  so  far,  it 
makes  more  or  less  for  liberalism,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  think  it,  therefore,  anti-centralizing 
or  remotely  anti-Papal. 

As  so  often  happened  before,  notably  in  the  case 
of  Lammenais,  it  is  a  combination  of  political  and 
theological  liberalism  with  the  strongest  ultra- 
montanism.  It  is  the  modern  practical  spirit  of 
so  many  "  advanced  "  theologians  that  has  made 
them  favour  centralization  as  the  most  democratic, 
practical,  and  useful  polity  for  our  time.  It  is  the 
anti-liberal,  the  conservative  tendency,  the  spirit  of 
the  Gallican  Bishops,  that  has  favoured  the  old 
aristocracy  of  Primates,  Metropolitans,  Bishops,  that 
has  been  Cisalpine. 

After  Hecker  one  should  name  John  Ireland, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  and  John  Lancaster  Spald- 
ing,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  as  two  foremost  champions 
of  the  same  ideas. 

Archbishop  Ireland  especially,  who  made  his 
studies  in  France,  and  who  speaks  French  like  a 
Frenchman,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  making 
Americanism  known  in  that  country,  where  it  has 
played  an  even  more  important  part  than  in  its 
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birthplace.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  too,  has  maintained 
most  of  the  positions  that  make  up  this  tendency 
in  his  writings  and  sermons,  although  very  moder 
ately  and  prudently.  Lastly,  McHogan,  the 
Sulpician,  himself  another  connecting-link  between 
France  and  America,  has  defended  the  same  prin 
ciples — notably  in  his  "  Clerical  Studies," — though 
even  more  moderately  —  one  might  say,  shyly  — 
than  the  Cardinal. 

Before  we  come  to  the  story  of  this  movement 
in  Europe  we  must  say  something  about  the  oppo 
sition  to  it  in  America.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  every  American  Catholic  is  an 
Americanist.  It  is  true  that  the  first  and  the  most 
ardent  defenders  of  the  movement  were  Americans, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  its  strongest  opponents  were 
of  the  same  country.  Roughly,  the  English-speak 
ing  Americans  have  defended  it,  and  the  foreign 
element  has  always  opposed  it.  That  Hecker  him 
self  was  of  German  blood  must  be  counted  an 
exception. 

We  know  that  every  year  there  is  what  gradually 
comes  to  be  an  enormous  inflow  of  strangers  of  every 
race  into  the  States.  These  strangers  soon  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  it  takes 
longer  for  them  to  change  their  language  and  to 
sink  into  the  English-speaking  majority.  We  know, 
too,  that  these  colonies  of  foreigners  are  the  cause 
of  grave  problems  to  the  Government  of  the  country. 
And  the  Church  has  come  in  for  her  share  of  these 
difficulties.  More  than  a  century  ago  one  hears 
already  of  friction  between  the  English-speaking 
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Catholics  and  the  others,  in  those  days  chiefly 
Frenchmen.  And  ever  since,  long  before  the  question 
of  what  we  now  call  Americanism  arose,  there  had 
been  very  hot  disputes  between  the  parties  about 
the  language  to  be  used  in  schools,  the  nationality 
of  the  priests,  and  so  on.  We  should  notice  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  English-speaking  American 
Catholics  are  of  Irish  descent,  whilst  by  far  the 
strongest  of  the  other  elements  is  the  German  one. 
When,  therefore,  this  Americanist  movement  spread 
among  the  English-speaking  Catholics,  it  was  at 
once  met  by  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
others,  chiefly  Germans.  But  we  must  certainly 
not  conceive  the  quarrel  as  one  between  Irish  and 
German  ;  that  would  be  to  introduce  a  question  of 
nationality  into  what  was  an  entirely  different 
matter — namely,  a  conflict  of  ideals  concerning 
Church  polity.  It  did  happen,  however,  that  most 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  either  side  were  also  divided 
by  blood  in  this  way.  The  effect  upon  German 
liberals  at  home  was  amusing ;  they  were  torn 
between  their  anxiety  to  be  on  the  modern,  pro 
gressive  side  on  the  one  hand,  and  (when  they  heard 
that  Germans  were  being  persecuted  over  the  water) 
by  that  amiable  quality  on  the  other  by  which  we 
all  know  German  liberals,  Deutschthumelei.  In 
America  the  Germans  had,  of  course,  brought  their 
own  ideas  with  them,  and,  as  I  say,  from  the  begin 
ning  the  quarrel  was  embittered  by  the  memory 
of  other  disputes  between  the  same  parties.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  only  a  few  words  about  a  story  that 
is  too  recent  and  was  too  bitter  to  be  a  pleasant 
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one.  The  storm  burst  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Washington.  This  University  was  opened  in 
1889 ;  a  number  of  professors  were  invited  to  it 
from  Europe,  and  Bishop  John  Keane  was  its  first 
rector. 

Bishop  Keane  was  supposed  to  be  an  Americanist, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  relations  between  him 
and  some  of  the  foreign  professors  were  very  strained. 
The  leaders  of  what  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
opposition  to  Keane  were  Mgr.  Schroder,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  by  a 
very  vehement  criticism  of  Kraus's  "  Church 
History"  (it  really  was  rather  hard  on  Kraus  to 
have  to  recognise  the  leading  brother  Deutschthumler 
in  Schroder  of  all  people),  then  Dr.  Pohle  and  M. 
Peries,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Paris.  After  dis 
putes  so  painful  and  so  public  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  new  University  must  go  to  pieces  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  founded,  these  three  professors  resigned. 
They  returned  to  Europe,  and  all  became  promi 
nent  opponents  of  Americanism  as  soon  as  the 
movement  came  over  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1896,  the  authorities  at  Rome  called  upon  Bishop 
Keane  to  resign.  He,  of  course,  at  once  obeyed, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  any  of  the  honourable 
posts  either  at  Rome  or  in  America  which  he  was 
offered.  He  read  to  the  members  of  the  University 
the  letter  from  Rome,  and  added  :  "I  have  not 
asked  for  the  reasons  of  this  order,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  either.  It  is  quite  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Father's  wish,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  sufficient  reason  for  it."  On  the 
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occasion  of  his  retirement  an  enormous  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Washington  of  all  creeds  was  held  to 
express  their  admiration  for  the  work  he  had  done, 
and  every  University  in  the  States  sent  representa 
tives  to  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of 
the  expressions  used  and  resolutions  passed  by  this 
meeting  in  honour  of  Keane.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Bishop  Conaty,  who  is  said  to  share  his  opinions. 

We  must  pass  over  the  story  of  Mgr.  Satolli's 
legation,  begun  with  so  great  hope — he  was  to  be 
the  American  Pope  to  heal  all  differences  —  and 
ended  amid  a  frigid  disappointment  barely  covered 
by  the  usual  official  compliments.  But  the  Parlia 
ment  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893  must  be  men 
tioned.  As  part  of  the  exhibition  in  that  year  a 
congress  of  representatives  of  all  religions,  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  etc.,  was  arranged.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  the  Catholic  Bishops  agreed 
to  send  representatives  too.  On  the  first  day 
Cardinal  Gibbons  opened  the  meeting  by  saying 
the  "  Our  Father  ";  then  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Chicago  welcomed  all  the  delegates  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Bishop  Keane  gave  an  account 
and  defence  of  the  whole  proceeding  at  the  Inter 
national  Catholic  Congress  at  Brussels  in  1894. 

When  Pope  Leo  XIII.  kept  his  jubilee  in  1902, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  wrote  to  him  to  express  the  con 
gratulations  and  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Pope's  answer  there  is  no 
hint  of  dissatisfaction.  He  praises  the  devotion  of 
the  American  Catholics  to  the  Holy  See.  He  says  : 
"  We  rejoice  at  the  wisdom  with  which  you,  under- 
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standing  so  well  the  character  of  your  nation,  have 
succeeded  in  promoting  all  sorts  of  Catholic  insti 
tutions  which  correspond  to  the  needs  of  your 
people."  And  again  :  "  While  in  almost  all  countries 
which  have  for  centuries  professed  the  Catholic 
faith  very  grievous  events  have  been  taking  place, 
the  state  of  your  Churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejoicing  in  their  flourishing  youth,  fills  us  with 
satisfaction."  In  view,  then,  of  such  expressions 
we  are  no  doubt  justified  in  believing  that  this 
movement,  as  long  as  it  stayed  in  America,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  to  it,  was  not  in  any  way  censured 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Its  fate  in  Europe 
was  to  be  very  different. 


AMERICANISM  IN  EUROPE. 

In  this  case  Europe  practically  reduces  itself  to 
France.  Some  people  have  connected  similar  move 
ments  in  Germany  with  Americanism,  and  have 
done  with  even  less  reason  the  same  office  by  Italy 
and  England.  But  the  country  where  the  move 
ment  was  hotly  defended  and  fiercely  attacked, 
where  the  whole  question  came  to  a  climax,  was 
France. 

In  1894  a  French  translation  of  Archbishop 
Ireland's  chief  speeches  was  published  under  the 
title  "  L'Eglise  et  le  Siecle."  The  moment  was 
opportune.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  declared  himself 
for  the  Republican  Government ;  a  general  feeling 
was  abroad  in  France  that  the  old  order,  which 
made  Catholicism  synonymous  with  Legitimism, 
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was  changing  ;  such  ideas  as  Christian  Socialism, 
Christian  Democracy,  and  so  on,  were  very  much 
in  the  air.  The  translator  of  the  speeches  was 
M.  Felix  Klein,  a  priest  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Paris 
Institute,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  M.  Hogan  and 
Mgr.  d'Hulst,  was  a  friend  of  Mgr.  Duchesne  and 
M.  de  Broglie,  and  who  now  became  the  great 
apostle  of  Americanism  in  France.  M.  Klein  added 
a  preface  in  which  he  explained  and  warmly  de 
fended  the  spirit  of  American  Catholics.  The  book 
was  published  by  the  most  orthodox  of  Catholic 
firms — Victor  Lecoffre — and  it  at  once  made  so 
great  an  impression  that  from  that  moment  the 
burning  question  in  the  Church  of  France  was 
that  of  Americanism.  At  first  the  Catholic  press 
received  the  book  with  approval,  even  with 
enthusiasm. 

People  thought  they  saw  in  this  spirit  a  realization 
of  the  principles  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  was,  especially 
then,  being  acclaimed  as  the  liberal  Pope,  and  these 
ideas  seemed  to  offer  at  last  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Church  and  that  modern  world  which  had 
drifted  so  far  from  the  old  ideal  of  Henry  V.  Ireland 
wrote  a  letter  to  thank  Klein,  which  was  again  a  sort 
of  manifestation  of  the  party. 

"  '  The  Church  and  the  Age/  "  he  begins— "  that  is 
the  motto  of  everyone  who  looks  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  in  these  days."  The  book  was  done 
into  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  M.  Henri 
Berenger  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  other  side,  the 
world,  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  movement  : 
"  Let  the  Church  grant  the  lawful  demands  of  the 
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age,  let  her  now  at  last  make  peace,  and  the  age  will 
not  deny  the  Church."  Archbishop  Ireland  was  the 
hero  of  the  moment.  Pope  Leo  had  pointed  out 
the  way,  Archbishop  Ireland  had  boldly  followed 
it,  M.  Klein  had  opened  it  out  to  the  Catholics  of 
France.  It  was  a  view  of  the  situation  that  was 
destined  to  be  dispelled  before  long. 

Meanwhile,  encouraged  by  his  success,  M.  Klein, 
in  1897,  edited  a  translation  of  Elliot's  "  Life  of 
Father  Hecker,"  and  in  1901  translated  a  book  of 
Bishop  Spalding,  "  Opportunite."  In  1897  Mgr. 
O'Connell,  then  Rector  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome,  expounded  the  principles  of  Americanism  to 
the  International  Catholic  Congress  at  Freiburg  in 
Switzerland.  The  only  dissenting  voice  was  that 
of  Mgr.  Turinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy. 

Already,  in  1894,  Bishop  Keane  had  defended 
the  action  of  the  Catholics  at  the  Chicago  Parliament 
of  Religions  to  the  Congress  at  Brussels.  The  idea 
of  holding  a  similar  Conference  in  France  was  taken 
up  by  some  French  Protestants,  and  a  group  of 
Catholics  agreed  to  study  the  question,  and  to  find 
out  whether  the  Bishops,  and  especially  the  authori 
ties  at  Rome,  would  allow  Catholics  to  take  part 
in  it.  This  group  consisted  of  M.  Klein ;  a  layman, 
M.  Fonsegrive ;  and,  most  eager  of  all,  a  young 
priest,  M.  Victor  Charbonnel.  M.  Charbonnel  drew 
up  a  defence  of  the  scheme  to  be  sent  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  He  also  persuaded  the  well-known 
Dominican,  Pere  Didon,  to  interest  himself  in  it, 
and  went  about  France  sounding  the  opinion  of 
Bishops  and  priests.  Cardinal  Richard,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris,  was  strongly  opposed  to  it  :  "As 
long  as  I  am  Archbishop  of  Paris,"  he  said,  "  there 
shall  never  be  a  parliament  of  religions  in  this  city/' 
M.  Perils,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  at  Wash 
ington,  now  back  at  Paris,  also  vehemently  dis 
couraged  the  scheme.  After  a  great  deal  of  discus 
sion  the  plan  came  to  nothing,  and  M.  Charbonnel, 
who  persisted  in  defending  it  in  spite  of  the  opposi 
tion  of  Rome  and  of  the  whole  French  episcopate, 
ended  by  leaving  the  Church.  We  know  him  now 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  a  tragic  movement  of  apostasy 
among  the  French  clergy,  and  the  editor  of  a  violently 
anti-Catholic  paper,  Le  Franqais  Chretien.  I  have 
mentioned  a  layman,  M.  Fonsegrive.  Under  the 
pseudonym  Yves  le  Querdec  he  has  written  four 
little  volumes  about  the  Church  in  modern  France  : 
"  Lettres  d'un  Cure"  de  Campagne,"  "  Lettres  d'un 
Cure  de  Canton,"  "Journal  d'un  Eveque  "  (two  vols.). 
They  represent  the  very  best  side  of  a  sober  and 
moderate  Americanism,  although,  by  the  way,  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  them,  and  they  are  very 
charming  and  edifying  pictures  of  a  French  priest 
who  is  a  saint  and  a  most  beautiful  person,  and  who 
spends  his  life  in  trying  to  win  back  some  of  that 
enormous  number  of  Frenchmen  who  have  ceased 
to  be  in  any  sense  Catholics  or  Christians.  Mean 
while  Archbishop  Ireland  had  beenf  travelling  about 
France,  and  everywhere  by  sermons  and  speeches 
had  proclaimed  the  ideas  of  his  countrymen  as  the 
hope  of  the  future  of  France  also,  and  the  means 
of  converting  the  French  people  back  to  the  old 
faith. 
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But  the  Americanist  movement  had  already 
become  involved  in  other  tendencies.  We  have  heard 
of  a  great  tide  of  reaction  that  seemed  about  to 
bring  a  number  of  anti-Christian,  sometimes  porno 
graphic,  French  writers  back  to  the  Church.  This 
movement  was  that  of  the  "  neo-Christians." 
M.  Paul  Bourget  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
His  novel,  "  Le  Disciple,"  was  a  great  weapon  in 
its  favour,  and  in  his  sketches  of  America,  published 
under  the  title  "  Outremer,"  he  gives  a  very  en 
thusiastic  description  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
that  country. 

Then  there  were  M.  Brunetiere,  M.  Huysmanns, 
M.  Francois  Coppee,  and  many  others.  We  know 
now  that,  on  the  whole,  this  movement  has  come  to 
nothing.  An  eclectic  Catholicism  resting  on  a  basis 
of  aesthetic  and  sentimental  respect,  and  enlivened 
almost  solely  by  sympathetic  hatred  of  the  Govern 
ment,  is  not  a  form  of  religion  that  is  likely  to  wear 
well.  So  when  they  had  had  enough  of  their  pose 
most  of  these  writers  went  quietly  back  to  their 
pornography,  which,  by  the  way,  a  good  many  had 
never  dropped.  But  while  the  movement  lasted 
the  form  of  Catholicism  that  attracted  them,  and 
in  which  they  found  their  neo-Christianity,  was 
Americanism. 

Meanwhile  there  had  not  been  wanting  the 
strongest  opposition  to  the  whole  thing,  and  an 
anti-Americanist  party  had  grown  up,  no  less  eager, 
no  less  vehement,  than  their  adversaries.  Just  as 
M.  Klein  was  the  champion  of  Americanism  in 
France,  so  was  M.  Charles  Maignen,  another  priest 
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and  a  Legitimist,  its  foremost  opponent.  Of  all 
his  anti- Americanist  publications  the  one  that 
made  the  most  sensation  was  the  book  "Le  Pere 
Hecker,  est-il  un  Saint  ?"  It  is  a  very  adverse 
criticism  of  Elliot's  "  Life  of  Hecker,"  and  indeed  of 
Americanism  and  all  its  patrons.  At  first  it  was 
received  with  opposition  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Cardinal  Richard,  in  spite  of  his  anti- 
Americanist  sympathies,  refused  it  his  imprimatur ; 
the  chief  Catholic  booksellers  in  the  States  would 
not  supply  it  (it  seems  rather  a  medieval  way  of 
showing  you  do  not  like  a  book) ;  Cardinal  Gibbons 
wrote  a  public  letter  to  Father  Elliot  warmly  de 
fending  Hecker ;  Catholic  reviewers  described 
Maignen's  book  as  an  odious  libel ;  and  M.  Klein 
wrote  an  article  about  it  in  the  Correspondant  under 
the  title  "  Une  Campagne  centre  1'Eglise  d'Amer- 
ique."  But  soon  the  tide  completely  turned,  Maig- 
nen  got  the  imprimatur  of  the  Magister  S.  Palatii, 
and  Satolli,  now  a  Cardinal  at  Rome,  warmly  com 
mended  it.  The  Etudes  published  an  approbation  of 
the  book,  putting  it,  however,  prudently  on  the  cover, 
like  a  trade  advertisement.  It  might  have  spared 
itself  its  anxiety.  The  tide  turned,  set  in  for  Maignen, 
and  flowed  strongly.  Dom  Chamard  spoke  for  the 
Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  who  had,  at  any  rate, 
the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and  warmly  praised 
the  book ;  then  letters  from  nearly  every  Bishop 
in  France,  all  to  the  same  purpose,  flowed  in.  Every 
one  seemed  disillusioned  with  the  new  movement. 
The  fiasco  of  the  French  Parliament  of  Religions, 
the  apostasy  of  Charbonnel,  and  of  so  many  others, 
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the  failure  of  the  neo-Christian  movement,  had 
changed  the  whole  trend  of  opinion,  so  that  when 
at  last  Rome  spoke  it  was,  as  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  to  hearers  already  convinced. 

The  voice  of  Rome,  the  Encyclical  Testem  Bene- 
volentice,  which  forms  the  last  act  of  this  story, 
was  heard  in  1899.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  Pope  by  no  means  says 
that  the  opinions  he  condemns  are  really  held  by 
American  Catholics.  He  describes  them  as  opinions 
"  called  Americanism  by  certain  persons."  These 
opinions  are  :  (i)  That  some  dogmas  may  be  changed, 
or  at  least  passed  over  in  silence  in  modern  times. 
(2)  The  bond  of  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  may  be  modified.  (3)  Souls  are  sometimes 
so  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  not  to  need  ex 
terior  direction.  (4)  Natural  virtues  in  our  days 
are  to  be  preferred  to  supernatural  ones.  (5)  Pas 
sive  virtues,  so  called,  are  now  less  to  be  encouraged 
than  active  virtues.  (6)  Religious  vows  are  opposed 
to  the  tendency  of  our  time.  (7)  New  methods 
must  be  tried  to  bring  heretics  back  to  the  Church. 
All  these  opinions  the  Pope  absolutely  rejects  and 
condemns.  The  effect  of  this  Encyclical  was  not 
only,  as  one  could  have  foreseen,  the  entire  sub 
mission  of  all  American  Catholics,  but  also  the  most 
eager  protestation  on  their  part  that  they  never 
had  held  the  condemned  doctrines.  There  was  not, 
there  never  had  been,  such  a  thing  as  this  Ameri 
canism.  Archbishop  Ireland,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Clair  -  Etheridge,  published  "  La  Genese  de 
rAmericanisme :  Histoire  d'une  Heresie  Fan- 
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tome/'  He,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  nearly  all  the 
American  Bishops,  wrote  to  thank  the  Pope  for  his 
refutation  of  errors,  which  they,  at  any  rate,  had 
never  held.  M.  Klein  did  so  too,  at  the  same  time 
withdrawing  from  the  market  his  translation  of 
Hecker's  Life,  which  had  been  put  on  the  Index. 
M.  Maignen,  of  course,  triumphed,  and  published 
a  long  commentary  on  the  Encyclical. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  history  of  Americanism. 
Whether  the  whole  movement  is  suddenly  dead  is 
another  question.  Undoubtedly  these  American 
Bishops  are  entirely  sincere  in  accepting  the  Pope's 
decision  and  in  condemning  what  he  has  condemned. 
Undoubtedly  we  must  believe  their  assurance  that 
they  had  never  held  the  extreme  forms  of  liberal 
opinion  rejected  by  the  Encyclical.  But  whereas  it 
is  not  difficult  to  condemn  certain  dangerous  or 
even  heretical  propositions,  while  no  Catholic  will 
think  of  disputing  the  Church's  right  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  quite  another  thing  to  put  a  sudden  end 
to  a  general  tendency  or  attitude  of  mind  widely 
spread  throughout  a  great  province  of  the  Catholic 
world.  One  may  doubt  whether  this  can  ever  be 
done  by  authority,  and  so  one  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  at  some  future  date  and  under  another 
name,  of  some  such  tendency  as  the  extinct,  or 
rather,  the  never  having  existed,  phantom  heresy 
of  Americanism. 

In  spite  of  my  assurance  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  one  concluding 
and  quite  non-committing  remark.  From  all  this 
story  it  seems  plain  that  Americanism  is  one  phase 
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of  a  much  bigger  and  older  movement,  Liberal 
Catholicism.  And  Liberal  Catholicism  is  entirely 
a  question  of  degree.  Its  tendency  begins  at  a  point 
that  everyone  will  concede,  it  may  carry  one  to  an 
end  that  no  Catholic  can  admit.  Everyone  will 
grant  that  we  must  take  some  notice  of  the  change 
of  attitude  that  the  course  of  centuries  works  in 
people's  minds,  and  that  there  is  such  a  change  : 
"  Non  vacant  tempora,  nee  otiose  volvuntur  per 
sensus  nostros  ;  faciunt  in  animo  mira  opera."  And 
everyone  will  grant  that  we  must  quite  candidly 
acknowledge  and  rejoice  at  whatever  real  and 
certain  truth  has  been  added  to  the  store  of  our 
fathers'  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Catholic 
can  tolerate  the  idea  of  sacrificing  any  part  of  our 
faith.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  stretches 
a  long  and  gently  descending  road.  How  far  down 
that  road  is  it  lawful  or  prudent,  perhaps  even 
necessary,  to  travel  ?  That  is  the  thing  about  which 
learned  and  quite  well-meaning  Catholics  sometimes 
differ.  Americanism  was  one  attempt  to  solve  the 
question.  If  ever  it  is  answered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  satisfy  us  all,  then  there  will  be  no  more  reproaches 
of  obscurantism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disloyalty 
on  the  other,  and  we  shall  all  rest  in  a  great  peace. 
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XIII 

THE    "GRAMMAR   OF   ASSENT"    AND   THE 
"  SURE  FUTURE " * 

[Read  at  Stock,  June  20,  1905,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Gerrard.] 

WHEN  Newman's  famous  essay  first  made  its  appear 
ance  in  1870  the  critics  scarcely  knew  how  to  receive 
it.  A  great  man  had  spoken,  and  the  smaller  men 
were  chary  of  passing  judgment.  Like  angels, 
they  almost  feared  to  set  foot  on  the  country  which 
he  had  mapped  out.  Boldest  amongst  them,  perhaps, 
was  the  author's  friend,  the  distinguished  scholastic 
philosopher,  Father  Harper,  SJ.  In  a  series  of  very 
erudite  articles  in  the  Month  he  undertook  to  show 
that  Dr.  Newman's  theory  meant  a  momentous 
revolution  of  scientific  thought,  affecting  logic, 
conceptual  truth,  common  sense,  ethics,  and  even 
metaphysics.  People  wondered  what  the  reply  would 
be,  for  the  objections  involved  practically  the  whole 
of  Catholic  philosophy.  But  no  reply  came,  and 
people  wondered  for  a  long  time.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  however,  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Month> 

*  Reprinted,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor,  from 
the  Dublin  Review  of  July,  1905. 
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a  characteristic  letter  was  brought  to  light,  written 
by  Dr.  Newman  to  Father  Coleridge,  S.J.,  from  which 
I  may  quote  the  following  extracts  : 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER  COLERIDGE, 

"  I  began  to  read  Father  Harper's  papers,  but 
they  were  (to  my  ignorance  of  theology  and  philo 
sophy)  so  obscure,  and  (to  my  own  knowledge  of  my 
real  meaning)  so  hopelessly  misrepresentations  of 
the  book,  that  I  soon  gave  it  over.  As  to  my 
answering,  I  think  I  never  answered  any  critique 
on  any  writing  of  mine  in  my  life.  .  .  . 

"  I  shall  not  live  another  twenty  years,  but  as  I 
waited  patiently  as  regards  my  former  work  for 
*  Time  to  be  the  father  of  Truth,'  so  now  I  leave 
the  judgment  between  Father  Harper  and  me  to  the 
sure  future.  .  .  . 

"  Let  those  who  think  I  ought  to  be  answered — 
those  Catholics — first  master  the  great  difficulty, 
the  great  problem,  and  then,  if  they  don't  like  my 
way  of  meeting  it,  find  another.  Syllogizing  won't 
meet  it.  You  see,  then,  I  have  not  the  very  shadow 
of  a  reason  against  Father  Harper's  future  papers,  as 
I  think  they  will  all  go  ultimately,  after  I  am  gone, 
to  the  credit  of  my  work. 

"  While  I  say  this,  of  course,  I  am  sensible  it  may 
be  full  of  defects,  and  certainly  characterized  by 
incompleteness  and  crudeness ;  but  it  is  something 
to  have  started  a  problem,  and  mapped  in  part  a 
country,  if  I  have  done  nothing  more." 

The  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  four 
teen  years  besides,  and  now  the  prophecy  is  begin- 
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ning  to  be  realized.  The  subjective  side  of  apolo 
getics  is  seen  to  have  an  importance  hitherto  sadly 
unappreciated.  The  development  of  the  science 
of  education  impresses  upon  us  that  there  are  two 
terms  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  imparting 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge:  the  subjective  as 
well  as  the  objective.  The  schoolmaster  was  at  one 
time  thought  capable  of  teaching  Latin  to  John 
provided  he  knew  the  Latin  himself,  but  now  it 
has  been  discovered  that  he  must  not  only  know 
the  Latin,  but  he  must  also  know  John.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  science  of  apologetics. 
The  objective  method  must  be  supplemented,  not 
supplanted,  by  the  subjective  method.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  set  in  array  our  magnificent  show  of 
evidence ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  predispose  the 
subject  to  accept  it,  to  excite  the  "  will  to  believe," 
to  show  that  there  is  a  need  and  exigency  in  human 
nature  which  the  acceptance  of  Christian  truth  alone 
can  satisfy. 

Text-books  on  the  objective  side  there  are  in 
abundance  ;  on  the  subjective  side  few.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  we  may  place  the  "  Grammar  of 
Assent."  Its  principles,  on  the  one  hand,  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  by  apologists  like  Mr.  Wilfred 
Ward  and  Father  Tyrrell,  M.  Maurice  Blondel  and 
Pere  Laberthoniere  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  distrusted  by  apologists  of  equally  recognised 
position  in  the  Church.  Quite  recently  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Newport,  Dr.  Hedley,  has  seen  fit  to  pass 
some  severe  strictures  upon  it.  In  these  pages, 
therefore,  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  the  main  lines 
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of  argument  in  the  work,  and  then  discuss  some 
of  the  objections,  particularly  those  of  Bishop 
Hedley. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is,  as  the  title  implies, 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  assent, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion.  It  does  not  form 
a  theory  based  on  abstract  reasoning  a  priori  ;  but 
it  takes  the  whole  man  as  he  is,  examines  that  state 
of  him  known  as  certitude,  and  then  arranges 
scientifically  the  facts  which  have  been  noticed, 
It  appeals  to  the  common  voice  of  mankind  as  a 
proof  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  certitude  of 
knowledge,  and  then  examines  the  process  by  which 
that  certitude  comes  about.  This  process  is  found 
to  be,  not  one  of  dry  formal  logic,  not  one  of  pure 
syllogistic  reasoning,  but  one  employing  the  totality 
of  man's  faculties  and  experiences.  The  whole  man 
encounters  a  vast  number  of  probabilities,  and  it 
is  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  different  orders 
and  classes  of  probabilities  which  produces  certitude. 
When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  instrument  used 
is  the  totality  of  man's  faculties  and  experiences, 
it  must  be  understood  that  these  act  according  to 
their  respective  natures,  namely,  the  intellectual  as 
supreme  faculty,  the  rest  in  subordination  to  it. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  thesis  is  this  :  that 
since  in  other  spheres  of  thought  we  do  not  depend 
on  formal  demonstration  for  certitude,  neither 
ought  we  to  demand  it  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  certitude 
in  religion. 

The  book,  after  three  introductory  chapters  on 
the  various  attitudes  of  mind  with  regard  to  pro- 
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positions,  introduces  its  first  important  distinction 
— that  between  notional  and  real  assent.  Notional 
assent  is  an  agreement  of  the  mind  with  abstract 
propositions  ;  real  assent  is  that  which  is  given  to 
propositions  in  the  concrete.  Thus  the  assent  to 
the  proposition  "  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive  " 
would  be  a  notional  one,  whilst  the  assent  given  to 
the  proposition  "  Mr.  Carnegie  evidently  finds  more 
pleasure  in  scattering  his  money  than  in  hoarding 
it  "  would  be  a  real  one.  Further,  one  kind  of 
assent  can  be  transformed  into  the  other.  A 
member  of  our  flock,  for  instance,  is  living  in  open 
violation  of  some  moral  law,  say  the  law  of  Friday 
abstinence.  We  remind  him  of  the  command  of 
the  Church,  and  he  gives  some  sort  of  assent  to  it, 
but  not  sufficient  to  make  him  abstain.  We  remind 
him  of  the  forty  days'  fast  of  our  Lord,  and  he  at 
once  feels  a  force  within  him  inclining  him  to  observe 
the  law.  His  notional  assent  has  been  converted 
into  real  assent.  Indeed,  this  is  the  change  we  are 
always  endeavouring  to  bring  about  in  our  moral 
sermons.  There  is  none  of  our  congregation  who 
would  not  admit  it  to  be  a  grave  sin  to  stay  away 
from  Mass  on  Sundays.  Each  one  gives  at  least  a 
notional  assent  to  the  gravity  of  the  action.  We 
draw  out  further  considerations — the  certainty  of 
hell  for  the  wicked  and  heaven  for  the  good,  the  evil 
of  bad  example,  the  ingratitude  shown  to  our  Lord 
in  breaking  His  commandments ;  in  a  word,  we  try 
to  make  our  people  realize  the  gravity  of  the  action 
to  convey  their  notional  into  real  assent. 

The   foundation   of   this   distinction   is   the   two 
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ways  of  apprehending  propositions — notional  appre 
hension,  or  the  apprehension  of  ideas  ;  and  real  appre 
hension,  or  the  apprehension  of  things.  And  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  is  this :  that  that  which 
is  concrete  produces  an  impression  on  the  mind 
which  nothing  which  is  abstract  can  rival.  Real 
apprehension  and  real  assent  are  infinitely  more 
stimulating  than  notional  apprehension  and  notional 
assent.  One  saint's  life  is  a  more  powerful  instru 
ment  for  good  than  a  thousand  dissertations  on 
sanctity. 

The  distinction  being  clearly  drawn,  it  is  applied 
to  and  illustrated  by  the  greater  truths  of  religion. 
Thus  we  see  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
conscience,  there  can  be,  and  is,  a  real  assent  to  the 
truth  of  One  God.  So,  also,  there  may  be  a  real  assent 
to  all  the  articles  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  "  It 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  notions,  however  mo 
mentous.  It  is  a  psalm  or  hymn  of  praise,  of  con 
fession,  and  of  profound,  self-prostrating  homage, 
parallel  to  the  canticles  of  the  elect  in  the  Apoca 
lypse.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  intellect.  It  is  the  war-song  of  faith,  with 
which  we  warn  first  ourselves,  then  each  other, 
and  then  all  those  who  are  within  its  hearing  and 
the  hearing  of  Truth,  who  our  God  is.  And  how  we 
must  worship  Him,  and  how  vast  our  responsibility 
will  be  if  we  know  what  to  believe  and  then  believe 
not.  It  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  maxim  Lex  orandi, 
lex  credendi." 

Assent  is  next  shown  to  be  unconditional,  that 
is,  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  mental  acts  and  exists 
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independently  of  them.  We  may  continue  to  assent 
to  a  proposition  long  after  we  have  forgotten  all  the 
reasons  which  led  us  to  assent  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  refuse  to  assent  to  a  proposition 
although  there  may  be  the  strongest  reasons  present 
inducing  us  to  assent  to  it.  Further,  we  may,  after 
having  given  our  assent  to  a  proposition  uncon 
ditionally,  go  back  and  review  the  inferences  in 
obedience  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent.  If 
this  reflex  action  confirms  the  first  action,  then  the 
assent  is  said  to  be  complex  assent  or  certitude. 

Certitude,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  here  used  is 
not  certitude  in  the  popular  sense.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  simple  assent  and  certitude  are  not  dis 
tinguished.  Here,  certitude  is  used  to  express  that 
assent  which  has  been  duly  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  not  wanting.  As  contrasted  with  simple 
assent,  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it  is  inde 
fectible.  The  almost  startling  assertion  is  made  ; 
once  certitude,  always  certitude.  Truth  is  un 
changeable  ;  the  human  mind  was  made  for  truth  ; 
the  normal  condition  of  the  mind,  therefore,  is  certi 
tude.  The  difficulty  at  once  suggests  itself,  if 
certitude  is  indefectible,  why  do  men  sometimes 
change  their  very  deepest  convictions  ?  The  solu 
tion  offered  is  this  :  that  as  a  general  rule  certitude 
does  not  fail ;  that  failures  of  what  was  taken  to 
be  certitude  are  the  exception  ;  and  that  when  such 
a  seeming  failure  of  certitude  happens,  as  is  implied 
in  a  change  of  one's  religion,  it  is  in  reality  not  a 
failure,  but  rather  a  clinging  to  one  or  more  cer 
tainties,  a  relinquishing  of  opinions  which  had  never 
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amounted  to  certainty,  and  a  consistent  adding  of 
new  certainties  to  the  fundamental  one. 

The  fact  of  certitude  having  been  examined  and 
established,  the  phenomena  which  lead  up  to  it  are 
examined,  and  the  question  is  considered  how  a 
conditional  act,  such  as  inference,  can  lead  to  an 
unconditional  act,  such  as  assent ;  how,  for  instance, 
we  can  give  our  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  proposi 
tion  "  I  shall  die,"  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
demonstrated,  which  can  only  be  proved  to  be 
truth-like,  not  true. 

First,  an  important  distinction  is  made  between 
formal  and  informal  inference.  Formal  inference 
is  the  same  as  logic,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
process  of  reasoning  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  verbally 
expressed  on  paper,  whether  in  syllogistic  form,  or 
in  enthymeme,  or  in  any  recognised  grammatical 
form  of  words  where  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
are  implied  by  such  expressions  as  "  for,"  "  there 
fore,"  "  supposing,"  "  so  that,"  etc.  Newman 
assumes  that  such  a  syllogism  is  the  syllogism  of 
Aristotle  ;  but  on  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
he  has  been  challenged. 

The  actual  process  which  goes  on  in  the  mind 
is  claimed  to  be  something  far  more  complex  than 
can  be  expressed  by  the  lips  or  written  on  paper. 
The  syllogism  is  to  living  thought  only  what  the 
skeleton  is  to  the  living  man.  It  serves  a  purpose 
in  so  far  as  it  enables  mind  to  communicate  with 
mind,  and  to  ascertain  where  each  differs  from  the 
other.  But  it  performs  only  the  smallest  share  of 
work  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  "  Its  chain  of 
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conclusions  hangs  loose  at  both  ends  " — that  is,  it 
starts  from  first  principles  concerning  which  there 
is  interminable  controversy,  and  it  ends  in  an 
abstract  conclusion  which  is  an  inadequate  repre 
sentation  of  concrete  reality.  "  Thought,"  it  is 
said,  "  is  too  keen  and  manifold,  its  sources  are 
too  remote  and  hidden,  its  path  too  personal,  delicate, 
and  circuitous,  its  subject  matter  too  various  and 
intricate,  to  admit  of  the  trammels  of  any  language 
of  whatever  subtlety  and  whatever  compass." 

Since,  then,  formal  inference  determines  neither 
our  first  principles  nor  our  ultimate  judgments,  it 
is  neither  a  test  of  truth  nor  a  justification  of  our 
assents.  What,  then,  must  we  put  in  place  of  it  ? 
It  is  answered  :  informal  or  natural  inference.  By 
informal  inference  is  meant  the  process  of  reasoning 
as  it  takes  place  in  the  living  man ;  not  the  intellect 
acting  isolated  and  alone,  but  the  intellect  acting  in 
conjunction  with  all  those  experiences  and  inferior 
faculties  which  minister  to  it.  "It  is  the  cumula 
tion  of  probabilities,  independent  of  each  other, 
arising  out  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  which  is  under  review  ;  probabilities 
too  fine  to  avail  separately,  too  subtle  and  circuitous 
to  be  convertible  into  syllogisms,  too  numerous  and 
various  for  such  conversion,  even  were  they  con 
vertible."  Really,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
formal  logic,  but,  rather,  it  carries  formal  logic  from 
the  realm  of  abstraction  to  the  realm  of  reality. 
Once,  however,  translated  into  the  realm  of  reality, 
it  becomes  modified  according  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  each  individual  who  uses  it.  Hence 
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the  reason  why  the  same  evidence  produces  different 
effects  on  different  people.  A  given  truth  is  pre 
sented  to  the  mind,  but  it  finds  that  other  truths 
have  got  there  before  it,  and  if  it  is  to  remain  there 
it  must  be  dovetailed  with  them.  In  order  that  the 
objective  element  of  knowledge  may  be  of  use,  the 
subjective  element  must  not  be  ignored. 

This  process  of  informal  inference  is  called 
"  natural  "  because  it  is  the  one  ordinarily  used.  It 
argues  from  things  to  things,  not  from  notions  to 
notions.  It  does  not  use  an  artificial  calculus.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  method  of  passing  from  one 
concrete  proposition  to  another  without  the  use  of 
any  tangible  middle  term.  The  phenomenon  is 
quite  familiar  to  us.  A  farmer  is  sure  it  will  rain 
to-morrow,  but  cannot  give  his  reasons.  A  phy 
sician  can  diagnose  a  patient  and  prescribe  the  cor 
rect  treatment,  and  yet  be  unable  to  defend  his 
judgment  before  another  physician.  A  saint  may 
be  able  to  detect  truth  from  heresy,  although  unable 
to  state  the  grounds  of  his  choice.  Its  action  is 
especially  noticeable  in  those  who  either  do  not 
know  or  who  do  not  care  about  mental  discipline, 
in  geniuses  and  the  uneducated,  in  women  more  than 
in  men.  It  may  be  called  instinct,  not  in  the  sense 
of  brute  instinct,  which  acts  necessarily,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  perceives  facts  without  any  assignable 
reason  how  those  facts  have  been  perceived.  For 
the  most  part  its  conclusions  are  but  probabilities, 
but  their  cumulative  weight  produces  certainty  and 
justifies  action. 

Now,  what  is  that  power  within  us  which  enables 
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us  to  adjudicate  on  the  cumulation  of  probabilities 
and  to  pass  to  certainty  ?  In  other  words,  is  there 
any  criterion  by  which  we  can  test  the  validity  of 
our  inferences  ?  Newman  claims  it  to  be  what  he 
calls  the  Illative  Sense.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  Illative  Sense.  First,  it 
is  not  a  sense  in  the  scholastic  meaning  of  the  term ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  some  organic  faculty  essentially  dis 
tinct  from  the  intellect.  It  is  expressly  said  to  be 
the  perfection  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty,  and  to  be 
used  in  a  way  parallel  with  the  terms  "  good  sense," 
"  common  sense,"  "  sense  of  beauty,"  etc. 

It  is  shown  to  have  a  perfect  sanction,  that  is, 
we  are  bound  to  follow  its  dictates.  The  pre 
rogative  of  man  is  to  develop  his  own  perfection  out 
of  the  rudimentary  nature  with  which  he  was  born. 
The  means  of  that  development  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  immediate  instruments  which  he 
uses  are  inference  and  assent.  Now,  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  develop  and  perfect  himself — his  duty, 
therefore,  to  use  his  instruments,  inference  and 
assent,  rightly,  and,  therefore,  also  his  duty  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  Illative  Sense. 

The  action  of  the  faculty  is  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  parallel  faculties.  The  moral  sense,  for 
instance,  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  exer 
cises  its  supreme  control  and  direction  in  matters 
of  conduct.  Text-books  of  ethics  may  be  written, 
rules  may  be  laid  down,  laws  may  be  enacted,  but 
they  are  all  hopelessly  inadequate  unless  there  be 
a  living  intellect  to  apply  them.  Or,  take  the 
artistic  sense.  A  student  may  learn  off  whole 
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treatises  on  perspective,  geometry,  anatomy,  archi 
tecture,  colouring,  etc.,  but  they  alone  will  not 
make  him  an  artist.  He  must  first  possess  and  then 
develop  the  living  mental  faculty  which  we  call  the 
artistic  sense.  The  same,  also,  is  true  with  regard 
to  poetry.  A  professor  may  explain  and  illustrate 
at  great  length  the  rules  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and 
metre,  but  he  cannot  confer  the  intellectual  faculty 
which  makes  a  poet. 

Similarly,  it  is  asked,  "  Why  should  ratiocination 
be  an  exception  to  a  general  law  which  attaches  to 
the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  mind  ?  why  is  it 
held  to  be  commensurate  with  logical  science  ?  and 
why  is  logic  made  an  instrumental  art  sufficient  for 
determining  every  sort  of  truth,  while  no  one  would 
dream  of  making  any  one  formula,  however  general 
ized,  a  working  rule  at  once  for  poetry,  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  political  warfare  ?" 

The  Illative  Sense,  then,  is  the  living  intellect 
acting  in  the  concrete  living  man  ;  acting  in  con 
junction  with  all  his  other  faculties,  utilizing  them, 
controlling  them,  or  relinquishing  them,  according 
to  its  perfection  of  judgment,  and  acting  in  a  way 
too  subtle  and  too  elastic  to  have  its  processes  re 
duced  to  the  forms  of  paper  logic.  Just  as  the  moral 
sense  is  the  mental  faculty  which  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  conduct ;  just  as  the  artistic  sense  is  the 
mental  faculty  which  is  the  ultimate  test  of  beauty, 
so  also  the  Illative  Sense  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
right  reasoning.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  cramped 
or  hindered  by  poverty  of  language,  for  its  range  far 
exceeds  that  of  language.  It  is  able  to  turn  in  on 
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the  mind  itself  and  examine  all  those  personal 
elements  of  thought,  principles,  tastes,  opinions, 
prejudices,  mental  complexion,  all  of  which  have 
their  influence  on  the  conclusions  to  which  reasoning 
leads.  "  The  mind  contemplates  them  without  the 
use  of  words  by  a  process  which  cannot  be  analyzed." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  falls  short  of  language  in  that 
it  supplies  no  common  measure  between  mind  and 
mind  ;  it  is  purely  a  personal  gift  or  acquisition. 
In  this  function  logic  goes  one  better  than  it. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  final  chapter  of  the 
book,  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the  one  for 
which  all  the  others  exist.  Each  of  the  others  was 
written  out  ten  times  by  the  author,  the  last  per 
haps  twenty  times.  It  illustrates  the  connection 
between  inference  and  assent,  between  converging 
probabilities  and  certitude  in  the  leading  truths  of 
religion. 

The  author  marshals  the  usual  evidences  of  re 
ligion,  first  of  natural,  then  of  revealed,  as  they 
have  appealed  to  him.  In  this  he  furnishes  the 
most  brilliant  example  of  what  he  has  been  all  along 
insisting  upon — namely,  that  in  the  acquirement 
of  certitude  the  subject  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  no  less  than  the  object ;  that  not  only  must 
external  evidences  be  offered,  but  the  internal  dis 
positions  must  be  capable  of  assimilating  them. 
"  In  these  provinces  of  inquiry,"  he  says,  "  egotism 
is  true  modesty.  In  religious  inquiry  each  of  us  can 
speak  only  for  himself,  and  for  himself  he  has  a  right 
to  speak.  He  knows  what  has  satisfied  and  satisfies 
himself  ;  if  it  satisfies  himself,  it  is  likely  to  satisfy 
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others.     There  will  be  very  many  exceptions,  but 
these  will  admit  of  explanation." 

First,  the  sources  of  natural  theology  are  reviewed 
— conscience,  the  voice  of  mankind,  the  history  of 
human  affairs.  Foremost,  of  course,  is  conscience, 
and  no  author  ever  sketched  more  deftly  its  office 
as  a  teacher  of  God  and  His  attributes  and  of  a 
moral  code  for  mankind.  Then  the  criteria  of 
revelation  are  considered.  The  preparation  for 
revelation  in  natural  religion,  its  foreshadowing  in 
the  Mosaic  system,  miracles,  prophecy,  miraculous 
propagation,  all  these  are  wonderfully  portrayed 
and  adduced,  not  as  proofs  in  themselves,  but  as  a 
collection  of  weighty  probabilities,  which,  taken 
cumulatively,  destroy  doubt  and  establish  cer 
tainty.  They  are  offered  only  to  those  minds  who 
are  prepared  for  them — namely,  those  who  are  im 
bued  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  identified 
with  natural  religion.  Such  minds  Christianity 
"  addresses  both  through  the  intellect  and  through 
the  imagination,  creating  a  certitude  of  its  truth  by 
arguments  too  various  for  direct  enumeration,  too 
personal  and  deep  for  words,  too  powerful  and  con 
current  for  refutation."  "  I  am  the  Good  Shep 
herd,  and  I  know  Mine,  and  Mine  know  Me.  My 
sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me." 

The  chief  objections  brought  against  the  work 
regard  the  distinction  between  formal  and  informal 
inference,  and  consequently  the  nature,  or,  rather, 
the  existence,  of  the  Illative  Sense.  Does  natural 
reasoning  really  go  so  far  beyond  syllogistic  reason- 
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ing  as  the  illustrious  author  maintains  it  does  ? 
And,  if  it  does  not,  what  need  is  there  of  an  Illative 
Sense  ? 

Bishop  Hedley,  writing  in  the  Ampleforth  Journal, 
states  the  difficulty  thus  :  "  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accept  Newman's  main  thesis  in  the  '  Grammar  of 
Assent.'  This  I  take  to  be  that  the  real  reasoning 
process  by  which  men  arrive  at  all  their  important 
convictions  is  not  purely  intellectual,  but  made  up 
of  imagination,  association,  probability,  memory, 
instinct,  feeling,  popular  persuasion,  and  every  kind 
of  impression  that  the  complexity  of  man's  being 
is  susceptible  of.  Doubtless,  many  minds  do 
depend  for  their  conviction  on  very  mixed  motives. 
But  I  should  have  thought  it  evident  that  no  really 
intelligent  mind  would  e-'er  allow  the  validity  of 
a  conviction  until  it  had  reviewed,  by  the  great  con 
trolling  faculty  of  reason,  the  multitudinous  im 
pressions  with  which  it  had  to  deal.  The  only  power 
by  which  the  mind  can  really  c  infer '  is  the  purely 
intellectual  faculty.  Feeling,  associations,  and  per 
sonal  character  may  incline  a  man  to  an  inference. 
To  say  that  there  is  an  '  illative  '  sense,  other  than 
the  intellect  proper,  is  only  to  say  that  truth  is  sub- 
j  ective — which  is  intolerable.  '  Feeling  and  imagina 
tion  are  seen  to  be  modes  of  knowledge  '  —  this 
is  how  Dr.  Barry  describes  Newman's  view.  If  that 
is  so,  then  knowledge  is  a  mere  dissolving  view. 
*  Action  can  demonstrate  better  than  many  syllo 
gisms  ' — this  seems  to  be  merely  playing  with  words. 
The  part  which  the  imagination,  a  faculty  that 
registers  and  modifies  sensible  impressions,  plays 
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in  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  mind  is  obscure, 
and  must  always  be  difficult  to  formulate  in  words. 
It  may  suggest  possibilities,  indicate  misty  heights 
or  dark  abysses,  stimulate  the  mind  to  travel  and 
explore.  But,  of  itself,  it  can  surely  never  get 
beyond  conjecture  or  guess.  If  '  inference  '  means 
no  more  than  this,  it  may  '  infer  ';  but  if  inference 
means  intellectual  judgment,  or  the  conviction  of 
man  using  the  sum  total  of  his  faculties,  imagination, 
like  sense,  is  a  mere  handmaid.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  said  of  that  modern  '  philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,'  which  Dr.  Barry  seems  to  think 
Newman  anticipated.  Modern  speculation  makes 
a  great  deal  of  it.  But  can  a  man  be  said  to  arrive 
at  knowledge  unconsciously  ?  Is  it  knowledge  at 
all  before  it  is  consciously  turned  over  in  the  mind  ? 
Can  any  amount  of  impression,  accumulation  of 
material,  preparation,  impulse  or  feeling,  be  really 
called  knowledge  ?  Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Un 
conscious,  rightly  understood,  anything  more  than 
the  living  intellectual  power  ready  to  turn  its  eye 
upon  all  the  material  of  knowledge,  whether  within 
us  or  without  ?" 

Preliminary  to  touching  upon  these  objections, 
let  me  clear  up  a  little  obscurity  as  to  formal  in 
ference.  Newman  tells  us  expressly  that  that 
which  he  calls  "  formal  inference  "  is  identical  with 
the  syllogism  of  Aristotle.  Now,  Aristotle  tells  us 
expressly  that  the  syllogism  regards  the  internal 
action  of  the  mind,  and  not  merely  the  external 
form  as  existing  on  the  lips  or  on  paper.  He  says  : 
"  For  demonstration  does  not  belong  to  language, 
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since  neither  does  syllogism  generally,  but  it  apper 
tains  to  the  internal  word  "  ov  yap  777)09  TOV  efo> 
\6yov  r)  tt7ro£et|^9,  d\\a  Trpo?  TOV  ev  rrj 


But  then,  we  may  press  a  further  question  : 
Did  Aristotle,  by  the  internal  word,  mean  the  living 
idea  backed  up  by  all  its  experiences,  working  under 
all  the  manifold  influences  which  act  upon  it  ;  or 
did  he  mean  the  bare  idea  shorn  of  all  these  associa 
tions,  the  action  of  the  intellect  regarded  precisely 
in  itself  ?  I  think  no  one  would  maintain  the 
former.  The  latter,  therefore,  I  claim,  is  commen 
surate  with  paper  logic,  or  the  "  formal  inference,'' 
as  described  in  the  "  Grammar."  There  is  no  mis 
taking  it  :  "  Let,  then,  our  symbols  be  words  i  let 
all  thought  be  arrested  and  embodied  in  words. 
Let  language  have  a  monopoly  of  thought  ;  and 
thought  go  for  only  so  much  as  it  can  show  itself  to 
be  worth  in  language.  Let  every  prompting  of  the 
intellect  be  ignored,  every  momentum  of  argument 
be  disowned,  which  is  unprovided  with  an  equivalent 
wording  as  its  ticket  for  sharing  in  the  common 
search  after  truth.  Let  the  authority  of  Nature, 
common-sense,  experience,  genius,  go  for  nothing. 
Ratiocination,  thus  restricted  and  put  into  grooves, 
is  what  I  have  called  '  inference,'  and  the  science 
which  is  its  regulating  principle  is  logic." 

This  description  of  formal  inference  by  contrast 
throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  natural  inference. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  formal  inference  is  reason 
acting  in  grooves,  stripped  of  all  its  associations  with 
sensation,  then  natural  inference  is  the  reason  acting 
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in  conjunction  with  all  the  various  sensitive  faculties. 
Nowhere  in  the  "  Grammar  "  is  it  claimed  that  the 
imagination  or  any  other  organic  faculty  makes 
inferences.  When  it  is  said  that  "  feeling  and 
imagination  are  seen  to  be  modes  of  knowledge,"  the 
meaning  is,  not  that  they  act  quite  independently  of 
reason,  but  that  the  reason's  controlling  action,  as 
it  takes  place  in  the  living  concrete  man,  is  too 
rapid  and  too  subtle  to  have  its  process  written 
down  on  paper  in  terms  of  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
and  Ferio.  If  proof  be  needed  that  Newman 
insists  on  the  paramount  supremacy  of  the  reason, 
we  have  it  in  the  following  words  taken  from  the 
"  Grammar  ":  "It  seems  a  truism  to  say,  yet  it  is 
all  that  I  have  been  saying,  that  in  religion  the 
imagination  and  affections  should  always  be  under 
the  control  of  reason.  .  .  .  Sentiment,  whether 
imaginative  or  emotional,  falls  back  upon  the 
intellect  for  its  stay,  when  sense  cannot  be  called 
into  exercise  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  devotion 
falls  back  on  dogma." 

So  also  when  it  is  said  that  the  statement  "  Action 
can  demonstrate  better  than  many  syllogisms  "  is 
a  mere  playing  with  words,  a  like  answer  may  be 
given.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  human  act  has 
a  syllogism  lying  somewhere  beneath  it,  surely  there 
is  a  difference  between  that  syllogism  and  the 
syllogism  spoken  of  in  the  statement  ?  The  one  is 
hidden  and  implicit ;  the  other  evident  and  explicit. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  a  human 
act,  generally  speaking,  has  not  one  but  thousands 
of  syllogisms  underlying  it — aye,  millions,  for  some 
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human  acts  depend  on  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 
How  many  syllogisms,  for  instance,  would  it  take 
to  produce  a  demonstration  equal  to  that  act  by 
which  the  great  author  of  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent  " 
submitted  to  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  is  that  where 
Dr.  Hedley  suggests  that  the  "  illative  "  sense  is 
something  other  than  the  intellect  proper.  If  it 
is  not  the  intellect,  it  is  an  organic  sense,  and 
consequently  all  the  supposed  inferences  which  it 
makes  are  mere  guesses,  and  the  general  result  is 
that  we  are  shut  up  in  pure  subjectivism.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  what  Newman  does  not  say.  Hear  some 
of  his  descriptions  :  "  The  Illative  Sense  is  right 
judgment  in  ratiocination  "  ;  again,  "  Certitude  is 
not  a  passive  impression  made  upon  the  mind  from 
without  by  argumentative  compulsion,  but  in  all 
concrete  questions  (nay,  even  in  abstract,  for  though 
the  reasoning  is  abstract  the  mind  which  judges  of 
it  is  concrete)  it  is  an  active  recognition  of  propo 
sitions  as  true,  such  as  it  is  the  duty  of  each  indi 
vidual  himself  to  exercise  at  the  bidding  of  reason, 
and,  when  reason  forbids,  to  withhold."*  Once 
more  :  "  The  sole  and  final  judgment  on  the  validity 
of  an  inference  in  concrete  matter  is  committed  to 
the  personal  action  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty,  the 
perfection  or  virtue  of  which  I  have  called  the 
Illative  Sense."f  Lastly,  "It  is  the  mind  that 
reasons  and  controls  its  own  reasoning,  not  any 
technical  apparatus  of  words  and  propositions." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  evident,"  writes  Dr. 

*  P.  344-  t  P.  345- 
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Hedley,  "  that  no  really  intelligent  mind  would  ever 
allow  the  validity  of  a  conviction  until  it  had  re 
viewed,  by  the  great  controlling  faculty  of  reason, 
the  multitudinous  impressions  with  which  it  had 
to  deal."  But  this  reviewing  process  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  conversion  of  simple  into  reflex  assent, 
and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  fully  recognised  by  the 
"  Grammar "  as  part  of  the  journey  towards 
certitude.  The  point  in  question  is,  can  that 
review  be  made  at  any  time,  say  on  the  eve  of  one's 
change  of  religion  ?  Is  it  either  necessary  or  even 
possible,  hie  et  nunc,  to  institute  a  criticism  on  all 
the  impressions  of  one's  past  life  ?  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary.  The  impressions  have  been 
registered,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  reason,  they  have  passed  into  reflex  assents, 
and  contributed  each  its  share  towards  general  certi 
tude.  The  same  mind  which  then  passed  particular 
judgment  on  them  now  sits  in  general  judgment, 
and  in  this  office  it  is  known  as  the  Illative  Sense. 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  then,  I  must  distin 
guish  Dr.  Hedley's  statement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  main  thesis  of  the  "  Grammar."  The  real 
reasoning  process  by  which  men  arrive  at  all  their 
important  convictions  is  not  purely  intellectual  in 
the  sense  that  intellect  acts  independently  of  all 
other  faculties  ;  but  it  is  purely  intellectual  in  the 
sense  that  it  acts  in  conjunction  with,  yet  holding 
command  over,  imagination,  association,  proba 
bility,  memory,  instinct,  feeling,  popular  persuasion, 
and  every  kind  of  impression  that  the  complexity 
of  man's  being  is  susceptible  of.  Newman,  in  a 
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word,  recognises  that  quality  of  the  human  soul 
called  in  scholastic  language  simplicitas  ;  that  it 
is  the  same  soul  which  thinks,  feels,  vegetates,  and 
fulfils  the  often  overlooked  office  of  actuating  that 
portion  of  primary  matter  committed  to  its  keep 
ing  ;  that  it  is  the  whole  man  who  acts,  and  not  a 
faculty  isolated  from  him. 

A  word  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, 
and  I  may  bring  my  paper  to  a  close.  Newman, 
in  his  teaching  on  implicit  reason,  is  said  to  have 
anticipated  this  phase  of  modern  philosophy.  In 
what  sense  has  he  anticipated  it  ?  First,  let  me 
distinguish  between  reflex  and  direct  consciousness. 
Dr.  Hedley  will  doubtless  allow  that  the  mind  can 
work  spontaneously  and  so  acquire  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge,  though  such  knowledge  would  not 
justify  important  actions  until  it  had  been  first 
submitted  to  a  reflex  process.  But  then,  this  modern 
philosophy  will  also  claim  that  there  are  judgments 
formed  in  us — by  the  spontaneous  working  of  our 
various  faculties  of  sense,  imagination,  etc. — but 
not  by  us.  In  the  former  sense  Newman  may  be 
said  to  have  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious.  The  latter  sense  is  quite  alien  to  his 
whole  system.  An  example  shall  illustrate  the 
distinction.  An  eminent  Jesuit  was  lately  giving 
a  retreat  conference  to  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
Speaking  on  preaching,  he  offered  advice  some 
thing  to  this  effect  :  "  Choose  the  subject  of  your 
Sunday's  sermon,  and  prepare  it  in  outline  on  the 
previous  Monday  morning ;  then  leave  it  to 
*  unconscious  cerebration  '  to  simmer  or  incubate. 
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It  will  go  on  working  itself  out  even  when  you  are 
asleep,  and  then  on  Sunday  morning  it  will  be 
ready." 

If  such  a  method  of  sermon  preparation  be  fol 
lowed,  there  will  probably  be  some  intellectual 
illuminations  during  the  week,  flashes  of  knowledge 
striking  on  consciousness,  which  will  receive  their 
due  attention  from  the  reflex  judgment  at  the  time, 
and  pass  into  the  category  of  reflex  assents.  Then 
there  will  be  all  the  knowledge  which  has  uncon 
sciously  accumulated  whilst  the  mind  "has  been 
pondering  over  Church  debts  or  locked  in  sound 
slumber.  It  may  not  strike  upon  consciousness 
until  the  preacher  is  in  the  pulpit,  not  even,  perhaps, 
until  the  moment  it  is  required.  Then,  quick  as 
lightning,  it  is  reviewed,  judged,  and  enunciated. 
Whatever  has  been  acquired  unconsciously,  whether 
by  "  unconscious  cerebration,"  or  the  "  subliminal 
process,"  or  anything  else  we  like  to  call  it,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  the  reflex  reason  before  it  can  be 
considered  reliable  knowledge.  If  modern  philo 
sophy  goes  further  than  this,  it  goes  further  than 
the  philosophy  of  Newman's  "  Grammar  of  Assent." 

Other  objections  there  are  against  the  work,  but 
they  mostly  involve  the  unending  scholastic  con 
troversies  on  first  principles.  These  Newman  care 
fully  avoided,  even  as  he  avoided  the  language  in 
which  they  had  been  carried  on.  Over  and  over 
again  he  asserts  that  he  is  not  forming  a  theory 
a  priori  as  to  how  the  intellect  ought  to  act,  but 
that  he  is  merely  ascertaining  the  facts  a  posteriorly 
and  grouping  the  phenomena  as  witnessed  to  by 
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the  voice  of  mankind.  The  modern  philosophy  of 
his  time  had  appealed  to  experience,  and  Newman 
took  it  on  its  own  ground,  and  showed  that  ex 
perience,  if  only  consulted  fairly,  would  tell  for  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
deny  the  value  of  a  priori  reasoning  :  he  prescinded 
from  it.  He  preferred  to  start  from  the  great  facts 
of  his  own  existence  and  the  voice  of  conscience 
speaking  within  him.  Prearranged  formulas  might 
satisfy  some  folk  ;  they  were  not  for  him,  nor,  in 
his  opinion",  for  the  people  he  wished  to  convert. 
And  so  he  chose  as  title-page  motto  the  saying  of 
St.  Ambrose :  "  Non  in  dialectics,  complacuit  Deo 
salvum  facer e  populum  suum." 

THOMAS  J.  GERRARD. 


XIV 
THE  DIVINE  IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

[Read  at  Thorn  don,  September  5,  1905,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Watson,  MA.] 

THE  beautiful !  Someone,  perhaps,  will  say,  "  Is 
that  one  of  the  subjects  they  talk  about  in  confer 
ences  ?  What  can  a  priest  know  about  that  ?" 

I  hasten,  therefore,  to  assure  the  sensitive  that  I 
am  not  going  to  introduce  the  goddess  or  her  boy 
or  any  of  her  attendants  ;  nor  shall  I  discuss  the 
genera  and  species  of  beauty  ;  nor,  again,  its  utility, 
which,  indeed,  does  not  exist  in  any  direct  mode, 
though  indirectly  it  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  of  the 
highest  use  to  human  character  and  life. 

What,  then  ?  Church  architecture  ?  Pictures 
and  statues  ?  Vestments  ?  Ecclesiastical  horses 
and  wines  ? 

No  ;  nothing  in  particular — everything  beautiful. 

But  will  not  that  theme  involve  an  interminable 
discussion  as  to  what  is  beautiful  ?  De  gustibus  non 
disputandum. 

I  think  not.  There  is  a  sufficiently  broad  agree 
ment  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  as  to 
what  deserves  the  name  to  allow  of  discussion.  Cer- 
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tainly  there  is  agreement  about  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  examples  to  serve  my  purpose.  In 
deed,  the  immense  variety  of  objects,  actions,  and 
ideas  to  which  the  word  is  applied  even  helps  us 
towards  a  definition,  though  an  actual  definition  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible. 

Thus,  we  all  agree  that  the  world  teems  with 
beautiful  objects,  whether  we  look  on  the  sky,  or  the 
sea,  or  the  shore  ;  cliffs,  woods,  mountains,  and  the 
distant  landscape  are  beautiful.  Whether  we  listen 
to  a  sonata  or  study  a  Greek  statue,  scent  a  flower 
or  a  tree,  or  watch  a  meandering  stream,  fountain, 
or  waterfall,  or  listen  to  the  thunder  of  a  cataract, 
or  the  sweet  song  of  birds,  we  can  use  the  same 
word.  The  objects  of  our  apprehension  may  be 
material  or  immaterial :  some  act  of  heroism  or 
pity  or  generosity  ;  a  poem  or  a  j  ewel ;  an  animal 
or  a  mathematical  artifice,  or  an  ingenious  me 
chanical  contrivance  ;  a  many-tinted  sunset  or  the 
moon,  most  of  nature's  music,  almost  every  kind 
of  light ;  above  all,  the  human  face  and  form  (but 
that  will  do) — from  all  these  we  may  gain  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  agree  that  they  are  all  true 
examples  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  the 
beautiful. 

So  numerous,  in  fact,  are  the  examples  that, 
according  to  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world  there  was  nothing  else  ;  for 
which  opinion  he  quotes  Genesis  ;  "  God  saw  all 
things  that  He  had  made,  and  they  were  Ka\a  \Lav  " 
— i.e.,  exceeding  fair.  "  Omnia  pulchra  valde,"  says 
Dionysius,  the  pseudo-Areopagite,  "  hoc  sciendum 
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est  nihil  eorum  quae  existunt  penitus  esse  pulchri 
participatione  privatum." 

If  we  cannot  all  rise  to  this  opinion,  finding  it 
difficult  to  admire  the  features  of  the  hippopotamus, 
the  figure  of  the  gorilla,  the  perfume  of  asafcetida, 
the  song  of  the  peacock,  the  tints  of  a  coal-mine,  the 
landscape  of  the  illimitable  desert,  our  incapacity 
may  be  due — as  St.  Augustine  says  it  is — to  the 
effect  of  comparison ;  being  fascinated  with  the 
superior  type,  we  are  fastidious  towards  the  inferior. 
Or  it  may  be  an  effect  of  the  fall,  whether  the  effect 
be  in  us  a  loss  of  catholic  taste  given  to  us  by  God 
at  first,  or  an  effect  of  deterioration  passing  over  the 
world  when  the  creature  became  subject  to  vanity. 
Or,  once  more,  our  disgust  may  be  due  to  a  tra 
ditional  affectation,  pride,  or  cowardice.  Children 
do  not  shrink  from  black-beetles,  worms,  or  spiders 
till  their  mother  or  nurse  begins  to  scream.  Finally, 
if  there  really  be  ugliness  in  creation,  it  may  be  (as 
was  maintained,  I  think,  by  the  late  Dr.  Meynell, 
of  Birmingham  Diocese)  that  the  instances  are 
caricatures,  or  lusus  naturcz,  created  by  divine 
wisdom  (ludens  in  mundo),  and,  I  suppose,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  raising  our  delight  in  the  perfect 
types  and  giving  us  a  horror  of  the  vices  which  seem 
to  be  modelled  in  repulsive  forms.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  show  that  every 
thing  in  creation  is  or  was  originally  beautiful. 
But  the  opinion  harmonizes  best  with  that  purpose 
and  the  conclusion  I  hope  to  establish,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  indicate. 

Though  the  world  at  large  agrees  about  the  great 
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variety  and  number  of  beauties,  not  all  men  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  eyes.  Ol  vroXXoi,  indeed,  or 
at  least  ol  fidpftapoi,  still  stare  at  them  and  see 
nothing.  Some  with  too  much  speculation  in  their 
eyes  think  to  "  improve  "  the  lea,  the  woodland  or 
river-bank  by  turning  them  all  to  brick  and  stucco. 
Some  look  on  lovely  things  as  mere  means  of  luxury. 
Many,  however,  take  the  wholesome  view  of  inno 
cent  recreation  and  pleasure,  but  look  no  deeper  ; 
while  some  of  the  idler  sort  make  of  beauty  a  kind 
of  goddess,  and  seem  to  live  for  her,  not  always 
without  ludicrous  affectation. 

But  she  is  no  more  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
dilettante  than  of  the  holiday-maker  or  the  specu 
lative  builder.  She  belongs  most  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  her  most.  And,  surely,  there  can  be  no 
higher  estimate  of  her  worth  than  that  which 
recognises  in  every  natural  presentment  of  beauty 
the  intelligence,  the  art,  the  benevolence,  of  a 
Divine  Person.  Let  that  be  our  view — at  least,  our 
aim  and  object — to  see,  be  it  understood,  not  how 
lovely  the  Creator  must  be — that,  indeed,  is  a  sub 
lime  object  attained  often,  and  of  late  triumphantly 
by  Dr.  Krug  in  his  recent  work,  "  De  Pulchritudine 
Divina  " — but  to  see  in  beauty  evidences  that  it 
has  a  personal  creator. 

That,  surely,  is  a  noble  ambition,  worthy  even  of 
the  most  capable  and  the  best  equipped  for  such  a 
heavenly  flight — a  flight  scarcely  to  be  attempted 
by  any  others  were  it  not  for  the  high  warrant  that 
our  view  is  true  and  our  end  possible  of  attainment — 
"  A  magnitudine  enim  speciei  et  creaturae  cogno- 
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scibiliter  poterit  creator  horum  videri."  It  is  not 
said,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  logically  conclusive 
evidence  can  be  obtained,  but  that  from  the  reality 
of  created  beauty  it  will  be  possible  to  see  the 
Creator  intellectually  (cognoscibiliter  =  dva\6ya>s  =  ?  by 
an  exercise  of  reason). 

That  is  a  sufficiently  glorious  possibility.  But 
before  attempting  to  realize  it  I  claim  some  indul 
gence  on  the  ground  that  authorities  give  very  little 
assistance.  The  author  of  the  work  already  re 
ferred  to  says  in  his  preface  that  nothing  has  been 
so  neglected  by  theologians  as  the  beauty  of  God. 
According  to  Dr.  Caldecott,  it  was  slighted  by  the 
schoolmen  ;  and  Dr.  Sully,  in  his  article  on 
"  Esthetics  "  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'7 
records  that  after  Plotinus,  the  neo-Platonist  of 
Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  there  was  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Augustine's  lost  treatise  on  beauty) 
very  little  speculation  on  aesthetics  till  we  come  to 
modern  writers  ;  in  fact,  between  the  neo-Platonists 
of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  and  the  neo- 
Platonists  of  Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth,  no 
system  of  the  beautiful  was  formed,  much  less 
a  theistic  argument  founded  on  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  ignore  some  thoughtful  passages  of  other 
Fathers,  comparatively  few  indeed  and  far  between, 
but  possibly  enough  for  our  purpose,  without 
resorting  to  works,  however  excellent,  written  in 
the  city  of  confusion.  It  may  seem  strange  if  our 
subject  has  been,  in  fact,  so  much  neglected,  especi 
ally  in  the  later  middle  ages,  when  so  many  objects 
of  the  purest  beauty  were  produced  in  God's  honour, 
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and  the  keenest  inquiry  was  made  of  God  and  His 
creatures — so  strange,  indeed,  that  some  may  even 
suspect  that  if  our  object  was  not  then  attained,  the 
reason  is  that  it  is  unattainable. 

But  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  neglect* 
Possibly  beauty  is  not  at  first  blush  a  very  congenial 
subject  to  the  philosophic  mind  ;  while  they  who 
loved  it,  loved  it  less  consciously  than  we  do  now. 
Possibly  to  them  it  was  a  thing  of  every  day,  won 
or  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  too  common 
place  to  afford  material  for  speculation.  I  wonder, 
too,  whether  the  builders  of  Lincoln  or  Westminster 
ever  dreamt  that  they  had  reached  the  acme  of  their 
art,  or  how  divine  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  frequent  absence  of  all 
material  grace  in  presenting  the  spiritual,  as  in 
many  early  pictures  and  statues,  seems  to  show  the 
same  thing,  that  beauty — at  least,  in  those  arts — 
was  not  the  object  really  sought  after. 

As  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  possibly  it  was 
then  too  universal — i.e.,  commonplace — to  be  notice 
able — at  least,  to  make  men  enthusiastic  in  admira 
tion  of  it.  Why  should  it,  then,  attract  the  special 
attention  of  philosophers  and  theologians  ? 

But  we  have  learnt  by  the  sure  test  of  time  to 
know,  of  many  a  work  of  the  faithful  ages,  how  un 
surpassable  it  is  ;  and  the  lapse  of  years  shows  us 
what  mischief  can  be  done  by  diabolic  passions, 
avarice,  pride,  or  even  sheer  insensibility,  to  dis 
figure  masterpieces  of  human  handiwork ;  while 
under  our  own  eyes  are  the  malice  of  modern  pro 
gress  and  dreams  of  luxury,  wrought  out  by  the 
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machinations  of  engineers,  marring  the  inimitable 
face  of  nature.  The  fairest  scenes  of  Europe  are 
defaced  and  vulgarized,  and  our  own  England  is 
powdered  over  with  towns  of  ugliness  and  ruins  of 
the  beautiful. 

So  the  love  of  beauty  has  been  rudely  awakened  ; 
from  too  secure  enjoyment  it  has  turned  to  agonies 
of  regret — regret  for  irreparable  losses,  fears  for 
what  may  yet  be  lost,  and  passionate  jealousy 
over  the  treasures  that  remain.  Before  the  labour 
party  has  cut  down  the  last  tree,  allotted  to  their 
fellows  every  park  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
or  of  fruits  under  glass  forcing-houses,  turned  every 
country  lane  into  a  tramway,  superseded  the  moon 
and  stars  with  universal  incandescent  gas,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  the  beautiful  while  God  still  leaves 
us  that  witness  to  Himself. 


Cousin,  the  famous  French  philosopher  of  early 
date  last  century,  professes  to  show  us  a  simple 
straight  road  from  beauty  to  beauty's  Author. 
Referring  to  what  had  gone  before,  he  says  :  "All 
the  forms  of  the  beautiful  which  we  have  enumerated 
are  related  to  one,  and  they  constitute  what  we 
call  actual  beauty.  But  beyond  these  is  another 
order — ideal  beauty.  The  ideal  resides  neither  in 
the  individual  nor  in  a  collection  of  individuals. 
Nature  or  experience  provides  the  occasion  of  our 
conceiving  it,  yet  beauty  is  essentially  a  distinct 
thing.  The  man  who  has  once  conceived  it  finds 
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all  natural  figures,  beautiful  as  they  may  be,  only 
images  of  a  beauty  which  is  not  realized  in  them. 
Show  me  a  noble  action,  and  I  will  imagine  an  action 
more  noble  still.  The  Belvedere  Apollo  can  be 
criticised  in  more  points  than  one.  The  ideal  re 
cedes  as  we  approach  it ;  its  last  term  is  in  the 
infinite — that  is  to  say,  in  God — or,  to  express  it 
better  still,  the  true  and  absolute  ideal  is  no  other 
than  God  Himself." 

I  hope  this  reasoning  is  sound  and  convincing.  It 
seems  like  a  short  cut  from  the  idea  begotten  of 
external  beauty  up  to  its  Author. 

But  in  reality  does  not  the  argument  labour  under 
just  the  same  difficulty  as  St.  Anselm's  proof  of 
God's  existence — a  simultaneo  P — which  is  an  in 
ference  from  an  object  of  thought  to  an  object  of 
reality.  God  exists,  forsooth,  because  He  cannot 
be  conceived  not  to  exist.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I 
hope  that  a  perpetual  possibility  of  greater  beauty 
than  any  assignable  degree  is  a  proof  that  infinite 
beauty  does  actually  exist.  But  that  possibility 
must  first  be  proved  and  then  the  inference. 

After  that,  indeed,  the  world  becomes  in  turn  a 
gallery  of  art,  a  library  of  books  to  prove  the  glory 
of  their  Author. 

But  I  am  not  so  convinced  as  to  rest  there. 


II 

There  is  even  a  more  direct  path  to  the  desired 
goal,  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  point  the  way.  It  is  the 
method  of  the  mystic,  and  simpler  far,  being  free, 
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at  any  rate,  from  the  ambages  of  logic.  If  I  rightly 
understand  him,  he  claims  to  have  in  the  apprehen 
sion  of  the  beautiful  an  almost  direct,  or  quite  direct, 
though  veiled,  intuition  of  God.  The  blessed  privi 
lege  is  said  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  sense  which 
the  soul  possesses — dormant,  I  presume,  or  dulled 
in  most  men,  but  active  and  bright  in  certain  rare 
spirits.  "E<7Tt  ical  ^rv^n^  afoOijtrk  ™?.  And  the 
reason  why  beautiful  rather  than  other  objects  are 
the  medium  of  that  intuition  is  the  peculiar  emotion 
which  they  stir  in  him  who  apprehends  them. 

That  emotion  is  certainly  joyous,  according  to 
St.  Thomas's  famous  dictum  :  "  Pulchra  dicuntur 
quae  visa  placent,"  or,  as  Father  Boedder  trans 
lates  in  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  p.  340  :  "  Things 
beautiful  are  those  of  which  the  mental  intuition 
causes  delight."  And  we  have  Aristotle's  authority, 
if  it  be  wanted,  for  saying  that  the  true  emotion  so 
derived  is  very  pure ;  or,  as  another  says,  somewhat 
austere,  yet  full  of  joy.  The  sensus  communis  of 
mankind  will  endorse  these  descriptions.  Indeed, 
we  need  little  authority  for  saying  that  beauty,  even 
in  its  most  impersonal  form,  attracts  by  force  of 
mingled  admiration,  joy,  and  reverence,  and  that 
is  a  force  very  near  akin  to  personal  love,  if  not  the 
same  thing,  though  in  some  perplexity,  as  of  one 
who  sees  but  cannot  distinguish  clearly  in  the  twi 
light  the  outline  of  some  beloved  form. 

That  the  mystic  does  see  clearly  enough,  I  can 
well  believe  ;  but  his  evidence  is  not  communicable, 
and,  therefore,  not  available  as  proof  that  the  Person 
is  really  at  hand. 
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So  far,  however,  the  philosopher  and  the 
mystic,  from  different  grounds,  point  to  the  same 
object. 

Ill 

Now  hear  an  art  critic's  argument.  It  is  prob 
ably  well  known  to  those  who  study  books  on  the 
subject,  but  I  only  know  it  as  a  hint  from  the  lips  of 
an  eminent  poet  in  speaking  of  his  own  divine  art.  I 
develop  it  as  follows  : 

Beauty  itself — i.e.,  essentially — is  the  same  thing, 
wherever  found.  In  art  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics,  which  differentiate  the  presentment 
of  it  from  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  essentially  it 
is  the  same  thing.  Of  this  more  anon ;  but  assuming 
it  for  the  present,  if  we  turn  to  the  studios  and  learn 
on  what  necessary  artistic  principles  beauty  is  pro 
duced,  then  again  turn  to  nature  and  find  the  same 
principles  at  work,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  natural  beauty  is  also  artistic — i.e.,  the  work 
of  an  artist,  or  possibly,  if  strict  logic  insists,  of 
many  artists.  Now,  in  the  art  of  poetry  (though 
its  ultimate  analysis  is  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  of 
all  arts),  as  my  mentor  pointed  out,  two  principles 
operate  in  combination,  though  of  very  opposite 
tendencies — viz.,  law  and  liberty — and  that  their 
simultaneous  action  is  necessary  for  poetic  ex 
pression.  I  go  no  deeper  here  than  poetic  expression 
lest  I  get  out  of  my  depth.  But  take  an  epic  poem. 
The  elementary  law  in  English  is  that  the  line  con 
sists  of  five  iambics.  Yet  a  score  of  such  perfect 
lines  in  sequence  would  be  intolerable.  Poetic 
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expression,  to  say  nothing  of  poetry,  requires  a 
large  exercise  of  liberty  to  vary  the  iambus  in  certain 
places  with  a  trochee,  anapaest  or  spondee,  besides 
constant  variation  of  pause  and  rhythm. 

In  painting,  without  pretending  or  needing  to 
know  the  subtler  laws  of  composition  or  execution, 
we  must  agree  that  the  main  rules  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective,  of  chiaroscuro  and  harmony  of  colours, 
must  be  obeyed,  and  yet  the  ancient  works  at  least 
show  what  immense  scope  there  is  for  the  largest 
liberty,  not  to  say  licence.  No  doubt  the  same  is 
true  of  sculpture ;  while  music,  though  subject  to 
laws  of  mathematical  exactitude,  admits  I  know 
not  what  fascinating  freedom  of  treatment,  what 
variable  force  of  expression.  The  liberal  arts,  it 
must  be  conceded,  while  subject  each  to  its  own 
code,  enjoy  all  that  air  of  freedom  which  is  the 
franchise  of  their  authors,  and  their  beauty  depends 
as  much  upon  their  freedom  as  upon  their  obedience. 

Do  we  find  the  same  principles  at  play  in  the 
works  of  nature  ? 

We  do.  Sometimes  one  is  much  more  conspicu 
ous  than  the  other,  but  both  are  generally  traceable. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  crucial  test  of  mountains. 
Here,  if  we  had  indeed  the  debris  of  battle  between 
gods  and  Titans,  liberty,  licence,  caprice,  could 
scarcely  be  more  apparent.  Yet  we  know  the  laws 
of  geology,  gravity,  volcanic  action,  ruled  all  the  vast 
upheaval  and  the  ponderous  fall.  Both  principles 
are  so  evident  that  Ruskin  rightly  insists  on  the 
observance  of  the  laws  in  representation  of  moun 
tains. 
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On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  lilies.  Is  there 
anything  in  nature  that  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  free 
existence,  so  sweet  and  happy  ?  Yet  every  shoot, 
and  bud,  and  petal,  and  leaf  grows  according  to 
law. 

In  the  crystal  from  the  mountain-side  the  law 
itself  seems  to  be  a  caprice. 

I  need  not  multiply  examples. 

Now,  each  of  these  principles  in  action  is  separately 
a  proof  of  a  personal  ruler.  For  law  is  an  abstract, 
and  can  do  nothing  of  itself,  but  seen  in  action,  by 
being  obeyed,  is  proof  of  a  lawgiver  holding  the 
executive  power.  And  if  the  scientific  men  say 
the  reign  of  law  is  universal,  that  does  but  prove 
that  the  lawgiver  is  universal  and  one. 

But  I  need  not  labour  this  commonplace,  which 
is  established  more  forcibly  from  other  considera 
tions  than  those  of  the  beautiful. 

But  the  evidence  for  liberty  in  nature,  if  once 
established,  tells  much  more  forcibly  and  directly 
in  favour  of  intelligence,  or  of  will,  at  least,  to  which 
it  is  necessarily  due. 

But  it  will  probably  be  objected  that  the  liberty 
which  I  fancy  I  see  is  but  a  subtler  law.  Well,  if  it 
be,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  defies  the 
quest  of  the  most  subtle  science,  which  is  fast  coming 
round  to  the  conclusion  that  will  is  the  ultimate 
force  in  nature. 

But  dispensing  with  such  assistance  from  science, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  analysis  as  in  the  synthesis 
of  beauty  that  its  personal  authorship  appears. 
For  neither  law  alone  nor  liberty  alone  will  produce 
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the  beautiful.  What  does  produce  it  is  clearly  their 
union  under  the  artistic  faculty,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  personal.  Nothing  else  can  do 
the  work — not  chance ;  not  machinery,  however 
clever  at  imitation  ;  no  animal,  of  whatever  instinct ; 
no  calculation — no,  not  the  infinite  pains  of  genius 
in  some  other  faculty,  but  only  a  person  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  art.  That  faculty  I  know  not 
how  to  grasp,  even  long  enough  to  understand  ;  it 
is  so  fine,  so  spiritual,  so  elusive.  It  does  mar 
vellous  things,  and  itself  scarce  knows  how,  yet 
realizes  its  own  thought  and  purpose  as  by  the 
momentary  touch  of  magic.  The  mathematician, 
with  his  elaborate  formula  and  calculus,  and  assign 
ment  of  values  within  due  limits,  shows  how  a 
many-sided  figure  may,  in  imagination  at  least, 
dissolve  into  a  lovely  curve  ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
artist  draws  in  a  flash,  it  may  be,  the  very  line  of 
very  beauty. 

Whatever  his  faculty  is,  it  is  something  personal 
belonging  to  his  individual,  incommunicable,  rational 
will. 

Not  more  elusive  is  the  union  of  principles  by  which 
are  produced  the  masterpieces  of  nature,  of  which 
I  have  already  cited  examples.  I  am,  therefore, 
entitled  to  conclude  that  they,  too,  are  works  of 
art  wrought  by  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  indescrib 
able  skill  of  a  person.  Stern  logic,  indeed,  forbids 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  distinct  works  are  due  to 
the  same  person  ;  but  if  we  now  avail  ourselves  of 
the  dictum  of  science  that  the  reign  of  law  is  uni 
versal,  which,  therefore,  proceeds  from  one  law- 
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giver,  the  art  of  nature  may  well  be  universal 
too,  and  due  to  one  supreme — ay,  and  divine, 
artist. 

IV 

We  may,  however,  find  more  convincing  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  that  which  we  suspect  if  we  examine 
our  witnesses  more  searchingly.  Passing  from  the 
studios  to  this  great  gallery  of  heaven  and  earth, 
let  us  think  no  more  how  the  masterpieces  are  made, 
but  what  they  are,  the  constituent  elements  of  their 
beauty,  and  what  it  means. 

i.  Now,  it  is  improbable  beforehand  that  that 
which  is  common  to  a  wellnigh  infinite  variety  of 
forms  should  have  a  complication  of  elements.  It 
is  improbable  that  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
things  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  forms,  orders,  material  and 
immaterial,  should  all  alike  be  susceptible  of  many 
of  the  same  qualities.  An  ornament  which  becom 
ingly  adorns  so  many  different  features  must  needs 
be  simple.  And  beauty  is  the  crown  of  being. 

As  the  grace  of  a  flower  vanishes  in  the  hands  of 
the  botanist,  so  beauty  itself  must  vanish  in  its 
analysis,  which  cannot  but  be  a  prosaic  and  unlovely 
task. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  done,  if  it  can  be  done, 
or  so  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  take  the  analyses  of  experts.  And,  first, 
what  says  the  great  Aristotle  ? 

He  ignores  absolute  beauty,  and  sharply  dis 
tinguishes  between  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
though,  happily,  he  does  not  altogether  escape  the 
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charming  ambiguity  of  TO  tcd\6v,  which  influenced 
other  Greeks. 

He  also,  of  course,  distinguishes  the  beautiful 
from  the  fit,  the  useful  and  the  necessary,  setting 
it  above  them  all.  And,  as  already  said,  he  declares 
the  pleasure  derivable  to  be  of  a  very  pure  and  lofty 
nature.  But  as  universal  and  essential  elements,  he 
names  order,  symmetry,  defmiteness  (TO  wp^a/xeVoj/), 
and  (very  surprisingly)  a  certain  magnitude.  Let 
us  accept  Dr.  Sully's  interpretation  of  this  last 
postulate  by  the  light  of  another  passage  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  thinker,  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  means  magnitude  only  in  the  sense  of 
sufficient  scope  to  allow  of  the  union  and  order  of  a 
certain  number  of  parts.  I  suppose,  for  example, 
in  music  enough  notes  to  form  a  chord  ;  a  ruby 
must  be  large  enough  to  cut  and  polish,  and  so  on. 
But  magnitude  is  a  relative  term,  and  too  vague  to 
discuss.  Probably  the  other  elements  are  sub 
stantially  included  centuries  later  in  statements  of 
certain  Christian  writers,  and  particularly  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas. 

Of  St.  Augustine's  treatment  of  the  subject  we 
know  little  indeed,  but  of  that  little  one  sentence 
is  pregnant  :  "  Forma  pulchritudinis  est  unit  as." 

It  is  hardly  pressing  this  too  far  to  understand  it 
as  meaning  the  harmony  of  many  parts  ;  and  that 
implies  their  proportion  and  order,  all  brought  into 
symmetrical  and  integral  unity. 

If  that  be  a  right  conj  ecture,  the  great  Father  links 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  about 
eight  centuries  before  him,  and  those  of  the  great 
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scholastic  Doctors  of  the  Church  about  the  same 
period  after  him. 

St.  Thomas,  indeed,  does  not  formally  deal 
with  our  subject ;  and  he  only  deals  with  it  at 
all  in  a  few  paragraphs  in  connection  with  other 
subjects. 

He  does,  however,  make  certain  definite  require 
ments  for  the  composition  of  beauty.  Thus 
(par.  i,  q.  v.,  art.  iv.)  he  says  :  "  Pulchrum  in 
debita  proportione  consistit,"  where  it  is  not  strain 
ing  ideas  or  language  to  suppose  he  means  what 
Aristotle  meant  by  order  or  symmetry,  or  both 
combined — albeit  symmetry  is  not  strictly  the  same 
thing  as  proportion,  as  Ruskin  rightly  observes, 
neither  is  order.  Elsewhere  he  makes  further  re 
quirements  (par.  T,  q.  xxxix.,  art.  viii.)  :  "Ad 
pulchritudinem  tria  requiruntur  primo  quidem  in- 
tegritas  sive  perfectio  (quse  enim  diminuta  sunt, 
hoc  ipso  turpia  sunt),  et  debita  proportio  sive  con- 
sonantia,  et  iterum  claritas." 

As  for  integritas,  its  necessity  for  beauty  is  ques 
tioned  and  denied  by  Dr.  Krug,  who  thinks  to  prove 
his  point  by  an  appeal  to  the  admiration  which  com 
petent  critics  profess  for  torsos.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Krug  is  wrong  and  St.  Thomas  is  right.  The 
argument  may  be  stated  thus  : 

It  is  evident  that  integrity  is  not  a  necessary 
element  of  beauty.  For  torsos  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  things  which  lack  integrity  ;  yet  they 
are  admired  by  art  critics  who  are  capable  of  judging 
what  is  beautiful.  Therefore,  torsos  are  beautiful, 
and  therefore  integrity  is  not  a  necessary  element  of 
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beauty.     Conclusion :   integrity  is  not   a  necessary 
element  of  beauty. 

I  answer,  it  must  be  said  that  art  critics  are  not 
infallible,  and  that  some  art  critics  do  not  admire 
torsos  unreservedly,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the 
world  is  safer  than  that  of  a  few  who  may  be  so 
artistic  as  to  have  lost  their  common  sense  ;  also, 
that  if  torsos  are  admired  justly,  they  are  not 
admired  qua  torsos.  For  if  they  were,  ever}7  torso 
would  be  admirable,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore 
they  are  admired  for  something  else  than  their 
mutilation,  and  that  can  only  be  either  the  beauty 
of  the  integral  figure,  which  even  the  mutilated  form 
enables  the  admirer  to  reproduce  to  his  imagination, 
or  for  the  beauty  of  such  parts  as  they  preserve  in 
integrity.  Hence  integrity  is  necessary  for  beauty. 

Nor  would  the  question  arise  if  a  replica  by  the 
original  sculptor  of  the  integral  figure  were  com 
pared  with  the  torso,  for  then  all  men  would  cer 
tainly  prefer  in  admiration  the  integral  figure. 

St.  Thomas,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  discuss  the 
question,  but  takes  the  common-sense  conclusion 
for  granted. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  unimportant  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight  ;  and  it  is  probably  meant  to  be  in 
cluded  in  Aristotle's  requirement  of  definiteness, 
which  would  certainly  preclude  all  excrescences 
and  excesses  such  as  an  overgrown  bough  of  a  tree, 
or  an  anticlimax  in  dramatic  literature,  or  in 
liturgy,  all  that  follows  the  Benediction  at  Mass, 
which,  however  desirable  for  other  reasons,  cannot 
be  said  to  add  anything  to  the  beauty  of  the  original. 
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So,  too,  in  physiology  ;  sheep  with  two  tails  and 
other  objects  of  rustic  admiration  must  be  pro 
nounced  monsters.  But  a  defmiteness  which  is 
exclusive  can  only  be  so  on  grounds  which  make  it 
inclusive — i.e.,  inclusive  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
integrity  of  a  beautiful  object. 

The  third  element,  which  St.  Thomas  directly 
claims  as  constituent  of  beauty,  he  calls  claritas, 
which  some  one  well  renders  by  the  pretty  word 
"  lustre."  But  it  is  a  very  great  puzzle  to  deter 
mine  what  the  holy  Doctor  means  by  it.  Some  say 
it  is  the  same  as  bonitas  ;  others  say  it  is  veritas  : 
either,  presumably,  in  some  conspicuous  degree. 

These  processes  are  shown  by  their  patrons  to  be 
in  some  measure  probable,  but  Dr.  Krug  rejects 
them  (also  with  much  probability),  but  he  also 
maintains,  with  much  improbability,  that  the  term 
is  quite  pleonastic,  adds  nothing  to  the  definition, 
and  on  examination  is  found  to  mean  nothing  but 
beauty  itself.  That  is  bold.  To  me  it  is  incredible 
that  the  saintly  author  of  the  Summa  should 
commit  a  pleonasm  in  a  definition  even  when  he 
was  not  professedly  defining.  It  is  more  possible 
that  he  was  using  a  term  on  the  strength  of  tra 
dition  ;  for  it  is  not  exactly  original  in  him.  He 
takes  it  directly  from  Dionysius  (St.  Th.,  2.  2. 
q.  cxlv.,  a.  xc.),  and  Dr.  Krug  traces  it  essentially  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  as  /^T'  ev%poias  (in  the  form 
cum  colons  suavitate)  ;  in  St.  Augustine  and  in 
Cicero  as  a  quality  of  colour,  or  complexion,  of  a 
corporeal  object.  Whence  Dr.  Krug  concludes  that 
St.  Thomas  has  changed  the  /ier'  ev-^poia^  of  St. 
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Clement  —  i.e.,  cum  colons  suavitate  —  into  cum 
coloris  claritate,  and  that  because  he  wanted  a  word 
that  would  correspond  to  the  vis  cognoscitiva  as 
well  as  to  the  vis  appeittiva,  because  both  are 
attracted  by  the  beautiful. 

One  thing  seems  certain — that  he  would  never 
have  employed  a  word  to  which  he  did  not  attach 
a  very  definite  meaning  ;  and  another  equally  cer 
tain,  that  by  claritas  he  meant  something  very  dis 
tinctive,  and  not  at  all  confined  to  material  beauty — 
something  more  impalpable  than  the  tint  of  any 
flower  or  the  glint  of  any  jewel,  or  the  sheen  on  any 
water,  and  I  say  so  for  this  reason  alone — that  he 
proves  his  appropriation  of  beauty  to  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  because 
he  finds  there,  among  other  elements  of  beauty, 
this  of  claritas :  "Ad  pulchritudinem  tria  requir- 
untur :  primo  quidem  integritas  sive  perfectio 
(quae  enim  deminuta  sunt,  hoc  ipso  turpia  sunt)  ; 
et  debita  proportio  sive  consonantia,  et  iterum 
claritas.  .  .  .  Quantum  vero  ad  tertium  convenit  cum 
proprio  Filii,  in  quantum  est  verbum,  quod  quidem 
lux  est  et  splendor  intellectus"  (St.  Th.,  par.  i, 
q.  xxxix.,  art.  viii.).  And  thus  a  third  point  is 
obvious,  that  the  word  is  meant  figuratively  and  not 
literally  and  materially  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  must  be  of 
the  widest  possible  application,  like  Xa^-rrpoT^,  to 
sound  as  well  as  sight,  to  immaterial  things  like 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  most  corporeal. 

May  I,  then,  presume  to  suggest  that  St.  Thomas 
means  that  something,  whatever  it  is,  which  gives 
to  a  beautiful  object  its  distinctive  individuality, 
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as  in  the  human  face  or  in  music  that  which  we  call 
11  expression,"  the  peculiar  timbre  of  any  instru 
ment  or  voice,  the  style  in  writing,  that  which  shows 
the  particular  artist's  hand  in  a  picture  or  the 
plastic  arts,  the  peculiar  light  on  a  landscape,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  noble  character — in  a  word,  that 
coruscation  of  individuality  which  is,  or  should  be, 
a  specially  beautiful  element  of  beauty. 

There  remains  another  utterance  of  St.  Thomas 
which  is  far  easier  to  understand  and  to  accept. 
"  Pulchra  dicuntur,"  says  he,  "  quae  visa  placent  " 
(St.  Th.,  par.  i,  q.  v.,  art.  iv.),  which  Father  Boedder 
("  Natural  Theology,"  p.  340),  noting  that  the 
Angelic  Doctor  certainly  does  not  confine  the  pro 
vince  of  the  beautiful  to  things  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  renders,  "  Things  beautiful  are 
those  of  which  the  mental  intuition  causes  de 
light." 

Neither  is  this,  of  course,  a  formal  definition. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
accepted  by  all  as  a  universal  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  in  whatever  form  it  appears — this  power 
of  pleasing. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure,  provided  it  be 
pure,  may  be  as  various  as  the  objects  which  cause 
it,  from  the  lightest  and  brightest  of  innocent  merri 
ment  down  to  the  sombre  hues  of  tragedy  and  up 
to  the  ecstatic  bliss  of  religion.  But  it  will  always 
colour  the  apprehension  of  beauty,  and  that  which 
gives  no  pleasure  to  the  pure,  the  honest,  the  un 
sophisticated,  the  humble,  the  reflective,  or  the 
educated,  cannot  be  beautiful.  I  do  not  anticipate 
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disagreement  in  setting  this  character  down  as  a 
universal  element  of  beauty. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  denote  it  by 
the  term  "  complacence "  in  the  objective  sense 
used  by  Milton  of  God  :  "  O  Thou,  my  sole  com 
placence." 

Lastly,  on  such  a  subject  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
turn  for  help  to  Ruskin,  and  very  helpful  are  his 
chapters  on  "  Typical  Beauty  "  in  part  iii.  of  his 
"  Modern  Painters." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  always  quite  clear  whether  he 
is  laying  down  rules  for  beauty  in  art  or  postulating 
the  elements  of  all  beauty. 

He  agrees,  however,  with  the  great  authorities 
already  quoted  in  claiming  unity,  proportion,  order, 
symmetry,  as  necessary  for  every  form,  making 
some  very  nice  but  real  distinctions,  in  particular, 
between  proportion  and  symmetry.  Yet  both  may 
well  be  understood  in  the  Aristotelian  terms. 

Ruskin  also  looks  for  unity,  and  seems  to  agree 
with  St.  Augustine's  dictum.  And  if  he  meant 
such  a  unity  as  comes  of  harmony  and  integrity 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But  he  is  careful  to 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  unity,  as  though  con 
scious  that  it  is  not  always  obvious  in  beauty,  and 
yet  as  if  it  had  to  be  found  in  some  sort.  If  he  only 
means  that  it  must  be  made  to  appear  in  art,  that 
is  a  necessity  outside  our  inquiry. 

2.  But,  now,  can  these  postulates  of  great  authors 
always  be  proved  in  action  ?  Whatever  St.  Augus 
tine  meant  by  unity  as  the  form  of  beauty,  it  is 
certainly  very  difficult  to  find  it  in  many  examples 
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of  recognised  beauty — e.g.,  a  bright  cloud  may  split 
into  many  shapeless  fragments,  each  as  pleasing  as 
itself  ;  while  a  sunset  presents  a  glorious  conglomera 
tion  of  many  glories  which  form  a  unity  only  in 
dying.  In  such  cases  there  seems  no  place  for 
unity. 

Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  proportion  ;  for, 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  disproportion  is  fatal, 
it  does  not  follow  that  proportion  is  necessary.  For 
there  may  be  examples  which  do  not  admit  of  either 
proportion  or  disproportion  ;  and  amongst  them  I 
would  allege  mountains.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  categories 
of  the  beautiful,  being  then  regarded  with  more 
of  horror  than  admiration.  But  that  was  a  merely 
thoughtless  impression,  chiefly  or  wholly  due  to 
the  many  hardships  and  perils  incidental  and  acci 
dental  to  their  passage  over  them  or  sojourn  amongst 
them.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  this  day  that  many 
Swiss,  with  all  their  high  patriotism,  consider 
Holland  a  lovelier  country  than  their  own  ;  and 
my  friendly  mentor,  well  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject,  loved  the  fen  and  marsh,  and  scrupled 
not  to  call  the  mountains  great  impostors.  But 
such  opinions  are  singular,  or  biassed  by  other  than 
aesthetic  considerations,  and  must  be  now  con 
sidered  obsolete.  The  common  sense  has  long  been 
very  different. 

Only  recall  the  south-eastward  scene  from  the  crest 
of  the  Gemmi,  and  who  does  not  pronounce  it  pre 
eminently  beautiful  ?  And  reasons  for  the  truth  of 
that  judgment  I  hope  to  adduce.  Yet  that  range 
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of  country  is  made  up  of  immense  masses  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  form  and  position,  light  and 
shadow,  height  and  depth  and  breadth.  In  vain 
we  look  for  order,  symmetry,  proportion.  If  the 
Matterhorn  presents  any  such  idea,  what  of  the 
Breithorn,  and  what  of  Monte  Rosa  ?  Or,  can  all 
these  monsters  make  one  ordered  whole  ?  At  first 
sight,  at  least,  law  here  seems  dethroned  in  favour  of 
confusion — nay,  caprice — and  far  from  order  we 
seem  to  have  reached  primeval  chaos,  or  the  ruins 
of  Titanic  efforts  frustrated  by  a  greater  power. 
To  introduce  order  or  symmetry  or  kindred  qualities 
into  any  representation  of  such  a  scene  can  only  end 
in  a  ludicrous  caricature. 

If  mountains  are  really  too  controversial  a  subject, 
the  consideration  of  almost  any  landscape  or  partly 
clouded  sky,  not  to  mention  innumerable  other  un 
disputed  beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  will  serve  for 
the  same  argument.  Not  that  it  is  meant  to  deny 
that  law  and  order,  symmetry  and  proportion  do, 
in  fact,  underlie  the  KOCT/AOS,  but  its  charm  so  fre 
quently  depends,  not  on  their  presentment,  but  on 
their  concealment,  and  apparent  absence,  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  essential  to  the  nature  of 
beauty. 

There  are  other  objections  to  proportion  as  a 
necessary  element :  one,  if  I  understand  it  aright, 
that  the  very  idea  is  merely  conventional,  or  derived 
from  the  objects  which  are  themselves  in  question  : 
"  How,"  it  is  asked,  "  can  a  dog's  head  be  in  pro 
portion  to  his  body  if  a  horse's  head  is  true  to  his 
body  ?"  And  many  more  ambiguous  proportions 
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arise  from  comparing  animals  much  more  alike  : 
Ought  not  all  ducks  (to  say  nothing  of  geese)  to  have 
long  necks  like  swans  ?  And  are  a  heron's  legs  really 
long  enough  in  comparison  with  a  red  ibis  ?  Has 
the  giraffe  or  gazelle  the  more  admirable  form  ?  and 
so  forth. 

Ruskin's  distinction  of  constructive  proportion 
seems  more  satisfactory  to  the  scientific  than  to  the 
aesthetic  inquiry.  If  everything  is  very  good — i.e., 
fair — our  canons  of  proportion  must  vary  with 
every  object ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  such 
standard  of  beauty. 

As  for  symmetry,  though  Ruskin  requires  it  in 
art,  he  says  freely — what,  indeed,  is  obvious — that 
it  is  frequently  absent  from  true  natural  beauty. 

If  integrity  means  that  a  thing  must  be  itself 
entire,  neither  more  nor  less,  then  let  us  account  it 
a  necessary  element,  in  the  case  of  torsos,  busts, 
and  shaven  poodles,  high  heels  and  hair-dyes,  an 
argument  with  a  flaw  in  its  statement,  a  generous 
action  done  unmannerly,  a  pot  of  ointment  with  a 
dead  fly  in  it.  Such  examples  seem  to  show  that 
to  be  beautiful  a  thing  must  be  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  and  not  be  marred  by  defect  of  any  proper  grace, 
nor  by  any  incongruous  excess.  We  may  take  it, 
then,  that  integrity  is  found  in  all  beauty. 

So  also  of  claritas — at  least,  if  the  meaning  I  have 
assigned  to  it  be  allowed — viz.,  individual  dis 
tinction.  It  may  also  well  be  allowed  as  a  universal 
element  of  beauty.  For  that  which  is  apprehended 
only  by  its  genus  and  species  seems  to  lack  some 
thing  very  essential  to  its  excellence.  A  house 
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known  only  as  one  of  a  row,  all  exactly  alike  ;  a 
robe  which  proclaims  itself  to  be  but  one  of  many 
millions  of  the  same  fashion  ;  perfect  features  with 
out  expression  ;  a  recitation,  correct  and  clear,  but 
monotonous,  lack  the  precise  lustre  which  would 
make  them  beautiful. 

No  doubt  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  question  of 
degree.  No  two  peas  are  really  alike,  but  the  dis 
tinction  escapes  all  notice.  Every  form  is  fair,  per 
chance,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  form,  as  in  the 
philosophical,  but  the  beauty  may  be  of  the  very 
slightest  degree.  We  cannot  stop  to  admire  every 
pebble  on  the  beach.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  every  admirable  object  has  its  own 
peculiar  characteristic. 

Lastly,  in  complacence,  or  the  power  of  giving 
pleasure,  as  already  claimed,  we  have  a  universal 
element.  The  pleasure  is,  of  course,  of  a  kind 
which  appeals  to  the  educated  and  unsophisticated, 
the  pure,  honest,  and  simple.  That  which  dis 
pleases  them  cannot  be  wholly  lovely. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  of  all  the 
elements  alleged  as  essential,  and  therefore  uni 
versal,  only  these  three  are  really  such — viz., 
integrity  (which  is  hardly  an  element) ;  clarity  or 
lustre,  or  individual  distinction ;  and  a  power  of 
pleasing  the  human  subject. 

3.  But  while  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  other 
alleged  elements  are  not  universal,  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  they  are  found  in  many  examples  of 
the  beautiful.  What  exact  mathematical  sym 
metry  is  seen  in  all  the  familiar  forms  of  animal  life — 
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birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  !  Crabs  are  no  real  excep 
tion,  and  soles,  at  least,  begin  life  with  both  sides 
alike,  and  an  eye  on  each  side.  What  fair  pro 
portion — i.e.,  the  balance  of  unequals — in  all  trees 
and  plants !  Unity  is  a  necessary  truth  of  all 
organisms.  Law  and  order — at  least  unseen,  per 
haps — rule  everywhere,  as  the  scientific  people  tell 
us,  except  in  that  incalculable  force,  the  human 
will,  and  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  impression  of 
immense  and  stately  beauty,  as  in  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  progress  of  the  seasons. 
Indeed,  to  admit  that  such  notes  are  universal 
would  not  affect  the  position  I  have  already  in 
view,  and  hope  soon  to  establish.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of 
beautiful  objects — forms  in  the  strictly  philosophical 
sense — and  that  at  any  rate  there  are  a  great  many 
more  just  as  conspicuous  and  characteristic.  Thus, 
if  mountains  had  nothing  else  to  show,  they  are  a 
picture  of  eternal  rest.  So  Ruskin  quotes  Alcman  : 
EuSofow  8'  bpew  Kopv(f)ai  re  Kal  Qapayyes. 

But  who  does  not  see  a  mysterious  dignity — nay, 
a  majesty — in  the  towering  figures  of  the  Alps  ? 
Then,  what  shapely  elegance  in  every  flower ! 
What  grace  in  every  waving  bough,  and  the  motions 
of  most  living  things  !  How  forcibly  the  thunder 
rolling  through  the  vault  of  heaven  has  told  to 
every  generation  of  men  of  an  anger  more  than 
mortal !  And  how  convincingly  the  sunshine  or  the 
rain  declare  a  universal  benevolence  ! 

Such  significance,  which  seems  to  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  the  beauty  in  these  examples,  is 
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obvious  to  all.  In  others,  perhaps,  it  needs  a  poet 
to  point  it  out,  but  this  is  seen  in  glory.  Such  is 
the  well-known  avr^piO^ov  y^aa-pa,  the  innumer 
able  laughter  of  the  sparkling  ripples  on  the  sunlit 
face  of  the  ocean,  as  cheerful  and  as  innocent  as  on 
a  school  of  children.  Who  ever  tried  to  please  so 
evidently  and  so  sweetly  as  the  rose  ?  and  what  gar 
dener  ever  nursed  her  so  tenderly  as  the  spring  ? 
poSov  aapo?  ^k\f]^a.  So  Ruskin  sees  even  infinity 
in  the  vast  inane  stretching  beyond  some  hill  which 
hides  the  ocean  (an  impression  which  may  be 
verified  "  by  all  who  deserve  it,"  and  choose  to  seek 
it  by  climbing  the  hill  between  Hastings  and  the 
sea).  And  such  as  they  may  hear  most  holy,  if 
ambiguous,  phrases  whispered  by  the  breezes  in 
the  leaves.  For  the  fy>09  TroXiryX&xro-o?  became 
oracular,  I  take  it,  because  it  was  naturally  vocal, 
not  vice  versa.  Once  more,  mark  what  pathetic 
beauty  is  in  the  golden  cloud  that  cannot  last,  but 
melts  and  melts  away,  the  signal  of  some  noble  but 
impossible  ambition.  Some  are  more  keen  and 
quick  than  others  to  hear  the  music  or  read  the 
book  of  nature,  or  interpret  the  open  secrets  of 
her  life.  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  ages  they  were 
perhaps  better  understood  than  now,  more  apparent, 
at  least,  to  the  eyes  of  ancient  Greece  than  to  modern 
views  preoccupied  with  material  objects.  That 
mythology  was  not  all  mythical  which  could  detect 
intelligent  personal  forms  haunting  all  the  loveliness 
of  nature.  The  naiad  of  the  fountain,  the  dryad 
or  hamadryad  of  the  oak,  the  oread  of  the  hills, 
were  fanciful  personifications,  not,  I  take  it,  of 
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nothing  at  all,  but  of  the  peculiar  charm  or  signifi 
cance  of  the  spot,  of  ideas  which  seemed  to  dwell 
there,  or  of  emotions  suggested  by  the  surround 
ing  objects. 

Such  immaterial  elements  of  beauty  become  more 
apparent  if  we  compare  them  with  their  raw  material, 
so  to  speak.  E.g.,  in  the  realm  of  matter  (forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  even  that  has  its  own  beauty), 
let  a  pool  be  transformed  into  a  fountain  or  a  water 
fall,  dull  earth  condensed  to  diamonds  or  expanded 
into  flowers — in  such  cases  definite  ideas  are  just 
as  truly  impressed  upon  matter  as  the  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  orator,  historian,  is  impressed 
on  the  mere  fila  of  language,  the  thread  and  web 
and  woof  of  words. 

So,  again,  in  the  moral  order,  political  principles 
may  be  held  traditionally  and  laid  on  the  shelf  as 
lifeless  as  a  book  in  a  library,  till  at  a  touch  of 
patriotism  they  flash  into  sudden  energy.  And  in 
spiritual  things  it  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
seeming  commonplace  death  transfigured,  in  fact, 
by  self-sacrifice  to  the  most  glorious  act  on  earth. 

In  many,  perhaps  most,  examples  the  universal 
quality  I  have  called  "  complacence  "  may  be  the 
only  one  discernible  ;  still,  that  is  a  reality,  a  thought, 
a  great  thought,  and  very  god-like  in  its  benevolence. 

But  some  qualities  of  beauty  are  quite  scientific  : 
proportion  and  symmetry  belong  to  pure  mathe 
matics  ;  law  and  order  to  politics  ;  power  and  speed 
to  physics. 

But  such  meanings  in  beauty  cannot  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  brute  matter  in  which  they  are  found. 
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for  that  takes  whatever  shapes  it  is  moulded  to.  It 
is  equally  clear  to  all  but  the  most  captious  that 
such  meanings  are  not  the  creation  of  poets  or 
imaginative  persons,  but  are  objective  realities  by 
consent  of  all  mankind,  as  real  as  the  objects  in 
which  they  are  seen.  It  is,  then,  surely  abundantly 
clear  (i)  that  such  meanings  are  the  very  forms  of 
beauty  ;  (2)  that  those  forms,  being,  of  course,  im 
material,  are  also  intellectual  or  spiritual  in  a  high 
degree — i.e.,  they  are  true  ideas,  notions,  or,  if  the 
word  be  preferred,  \6yoi. 

Their  origin  must  be  \oyiKo<;.  And  it  is  not 
man. 

What,  then  ?  As  in  the  somewhat  analogous 
argument  from  demonstrated  designs  in  the  world 
we  cannot  jump  to  the  conclusion  of  a  single 
Designer  (much  less  to  His  self-existence),  so  here 
we  cannot  in  logic  conclude  from  the  intelligent 
forms  of  beauty  that  they  are  due  to  one  and  the 
same  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  the  mental  atti 
tude  of  many  persons  at  this  time  is  that  either  one 
personal  God  in  the  Christian  sense  exists,  or  none 
at  all ;  no  one  now  looks  for  a  demiurge,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  archangels  in  creation  ;  many 
sincerely  desire  to  believe  in  God  as  at  least  the 
more  probable  alternative,  and  they  would  be  de 
termined  by  any  evidence  within  their  own  observa 
tion  of  an  existing  supernatural  power. 

That  evidence,  I  submit,  is  found,  as  in  design, 
so  in  an  analysis  of  the  beautiful — and  something 
more. 

4.   In  our  upward  climb  we  seem  to  meet  the 
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neo-Platonist  Plotinus  of  Alexandria  in  his  descent. 
His  system  of  the  beautiful,  at  any  rate,  fits  into  our 
previous  conclusions.  Our  paths  are  one,  and  that 
should  lead  us  where  he  began.  Not  that  he  is 
of  any  authority  to  a  Christian,  or  that  we  are 
following,  for  the  moment,  any  authority  to  guide 
us.  Rather,  his  independence  may  give  him  some 
value  in  modern  minds,  while  the  coincidence  of  our 
independent  process  with  his  independent  specula 
tion  should  add  a  probability  of  truth  to  both. 
Dr.  Sully  summarizes  his  teaching,  which,  so  far  as 
our  subject  is  concerned,  is  found  in  an  essay  on 
the  beautiful,  thus  :  "  His  philosophy  differs  from 
the  Platonic  in  the  recognition  of  an  objective  z^oO?, 
the  direct  emanation  from  the  absolute  good,  in 
which  the  ideas  or  notions  (\oryoi)  which  are  the 
prototypes  of  real  things  are  immanent.  This 
reason  as  self-moving  becomes  the  formative  in 
fluence  reducing  matter,  which  in  itself  is  dead,  to 
form.  Matter  thus  formed  becomes  a  notion 
(\6yot),  and  this  form  is  beauty." 

Surely,  this  last  sentence  means,  and  should  have 
run  :  Matter  thus  informed  is  beautiful,  or,  the 
beautiful  is  matter  thus  informed — i.e.,  by  notions 
emanating  from  the  absolute,  creative  vofc. 

It  is  not  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  truth :  (i)  God  is  certainly  absolute  good 
ness,  and  in  this  connection  as  the  causa  efficiens  is 
perhaps  best  considered  under  that  respect ;  (2)  For 
i/oO?  to  substitute  o  Acfyo?  is  but  a  minor  question 
of  terminology  ;  (3)  we  may  explain  "  direct  emana 
tion  "  by  eternal  generation  ;  and  (4)  accept  "  proto- 
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types  immanent  "  in  the  A  0709  as  an  accommodation 
(non  sine  fundamento  in  re). 

We  then  find  in  Plotinus'  system  essentially  an 
anticipation  of  St.  Thomas's  appropriation  of 
beauty  to  the  Word,  who  is,  therefore,  absolute 
beauty,  and  of  St.  John's  doctrine  of  creation  by 
means  of  the  Word  (Trdvra  8'  avrov  eyevero) — the 
beautiful  model  of  wisdom  by  whom,  and,  there 
fore,  according  to  whom,  all  things  were  made. 
So,  as  St.  Paul  says  so  finely  to  the  Romans,  ra  yap 
do  para  avrov  a?ro  KTLcrea)*;  KOCT/JLOV  rots  7ronjfjLa,(Ti 
voov/jieva  KaOopdrai.  Forsooth,  the  beauty  of  the 
world  is  a  book  of  divine  poems  which  appeal  to 
the  human  intellect  and  will  and  emotions,  awaken 
ing  I  know  not  what  awe  and  reverence,  what  joy  or 
chastening  melancholy,  what  love  and  hope. 

EDWARD  J.  WATSON. 


XV 
THE  INSPIRATION  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

[Read  at  Southend  September  26,  1905,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  O'Hogan.] 

THE  NATURE  OF  INSPIRATION 

A  LEARNED  writer  says  on  this  subject  that  "  ortho 
dox  exegesis  is  passing  through  a  period  of  transi 
tion."  As  our  enemies  have  changed  their  plan  of 
attack,  we  must  change  the  defence  ;  and  he  com 
pares  this  to  altering  a  ship's  course  and  placing  her 
on  another  tack.  Erroneous  notions  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  inspiration  have  prevailed  very 
widely.  Many  have  considered  "  inspiration  "  as 
synonymous  with  "  revelation."  Technical  expres 
sions  have  been  taken  too  literally,  such  as  "  Sacred 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,"  "  God  is  its  Author," 
"  God  dictated  it."  "  Scripture  "  and  "  revelation  " 
have  been  used  as  convertible  terms.  The  human 
factor  in  the  Bible  has  been  deprived  of  its  due  pro 
portion,  and  the  immediate  scope  and  function  of 
the  sacred  writings  obscured  in  the  idea  of  their 
underlying  scope  and  function.  From  this  has 
arisen  most  of  the  trouble  about  hostile  criticism. 
The  tacit  postulate  in  all  attacks  has  been  this  : 
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Christians  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  actual  words  of 
God  Himself,  revealed  through  an  amanuensis  for 
the  immediate  and  sole  purpose  of  our  instruction 
in  revealed  truth.  This  being  assumed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  draw  out  conclusions  inconsistent  with 
such  a  theory.  It  is  proved  that  there  are  cer 
tain  passages  which  God  cannot  have  directly  re 
vealed  for  our  spiritual  instruction  ;  and  then  it  is 
supposed  by  friends  and  enemies  alike  that  inspira 
tion  has  to  that  extent  been  impugned.  But  in 
reality  these  objections,  even  when  well  founded, 
are  simply  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue  of  inspiration. 
We  have  to  distinguish  four  kinds  of  aid  given  by 
God  to  writers  : 

1.  Pius    motus,    a    divine    aid    by    which    God 
moves  an  ordinary  author  to  write,  and  assists  him 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  truth,  not,  however, 
guaranteeing  his  inerrancy.     This  we  may  believe, 
for  instance,  of  St.  Thomas. 

2.  Immunitas  ab  err  ore,  a  negative  aid  by  which 
God   so  guides   the  writer   as   to  keep    him   from 
all  error.     This  is  what  is  given  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  Pope  in  his  ex  cathedra  definitions.     It  does 
not  extend  to  obiter  dicta. 

3.  Revelation,   strictly  so   called,   is  the    super 
natural  manifestation  of  truths  to  be  believed  by 
divine  faith,  even  if  otherwise  attainable,  or  already 
known  by  reason.     Thus,  it  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  that   all  in  the  Bible  is  revealed  truth. 
St.   Luke's   Gospel,   for  instance,   and  the  Second 
Book  of  Macchabees  are  drawn  from  human  sources  ; 
so  also  are  others  of  the  historical  books.     On  the 
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other  hand,  there  is  much  revealed  truth  which  is 
not  contained  in  inspired  Scripture — for  instance, 
parts  of  God's  messages  which  have  not  been  re 
corded,  private  revelations,  and,  above  all,  what  is 
contained  in  tradition. 

4.  Inspiration,  a  term  reserved  to  Sacred  Scrip 
ture.  It  involves  (i)  the  excitation  of  the  will  to 
write.  The  writer  is  not  necessarily  conscious  of 
this — e.g.,  the  Second  Book  of  Macchabees.  It  is  by 
reason  of  this  excitation  that  God  is  the  First  Source 
(auctor)  of  Sacred  Scripture.  (2)  An  illumination  of 
the  intellect,  "  suggesting  at  least  the  substance  " 
(glair e) ;  revealing  things  in  certain  cases,  and  in 
others  "  overlooking  the  selection,  arrangement, 
and  expressions  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  allow  of 
any  error  relatively  to  the  proper  scope  of  the 
writing  "  (A  Lapide,  ap.  Vigouroux,  p.  41). 

We  have  an  imperfect  parallel  of  the  influence  of 
God  on  the  inspired  writer  in  the  theory  of  pre 
destination  as  explained  by  the  Thomists,  for,  as 
God  can  give  a  grace  which  He  foresees  will,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  produce  the  desired  effect,  though 
the  recipient  remains  perfectly  free,  and  perhaps 
even  unconscious  of  the  grace,  so  can  God  move  a 
writer's  will  and  enlighten  his  understanding  so  as 
to  cause  him  to  fulfil  God's  purpose,  without  revela 
tion  or  even  without  letting  him  know  he  is  inspired. 

Let  me,  now,  without  attempting  to  refute  the 
views  of  our  enemies  or  explain  the  theories  sup 
ported  by  learned  Catholics,  set  forth  the  main  idea 
of  this  paper  in  the  following  thesis  :  The  Bible  is 
not  the  one  great  revelation  ot  God  to  man.  That 
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is  contained  primarily  in  our  Lord's  life  on  earth, 
in  the  living  action  of  God  in  two  societies,  each 
converging  in  our  Lord — the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  revelation  is  contained  in 
the  teaching,  worship,  sacraments,  history  of  these, 
as  well  as  in  certain  verbal  messages  sent  by  God  to 
man  through  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Church. 
The  Bible  is  a  more  or  less  incomplete  record  of 
the  revelation  or  manifestation  of  God,  and  is 
subsidiary  to  the  vital  action  of  God  in  the  two 
societies — old  and  new. 

As  a  nation  requires  to  have  the  continuity  of  its 
life  with  the  past  kept  up  by  a  written  record,  so, 
too,  does  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In  the 
case  of  a  gradually-growing  manifestation  of  God 
extending  over  thousands  of  years,  later  genera 
tions  need  to  know  of  its  origin,  its  authority,  its 
progress,  the  materials  on  which  it  worked,  its 
success,  and  its  failures.  This  is  required  in  order 
to  justify  our  present  faith,  and  to  show  us  from 
the  past  how  to  recognise  the  present  action  of  God 
among  us.  How  should  all  this  be  done  ?  God 
adapts  His  action  to  human  conditions.  He  uses 
ordinary  materials  for  His  purpose,  sanctifying  and 
elevating  them.  The  ordinary  means  of  reviewing 
the  past,  and  keeping  up  continuity  of  principle 
and  action  is  a  literature.  History  alone  is  in 
sufficient,  so  are  laws.  We  need  to  know  the  social 
habits,  the  legends,  the  poetry,  even  the  fiction,  of 
a  people,  if  we  are  to  enter  into  their  life  and  ideas. 

Now,  God  has  chosen  to  make  use  of  a  literature. 
Such  the  Bible  is,  comprising  all  its  forms.    We  have 
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in  it,  first,  a  gathering  up,  perhaps  of  primeval 
legends  (the  ordinary  first  stage),  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  divinely-given  traditions  were  restored 
from  their  corrupted  forms  to  proper  shape,  ac 
cordant  with  facts.  Then,  early  history  in  Deuter 
onomy,  reminiscences  of  Moses'  discourses  ;  next, 
regular  annals.  There  is  material  for  a  national 
epic  in  Macchabees,  lyric  poetry  in  the  Psalms, 
threnody  in  Lamentations,  an  epithalamium  in  the 
Canticles  ;  Ruth  is  the  idyll,  Judith  the  patriotic 
story ;  Tobias  an  allegory,  perhaps,  built  on  a 
nucleus  of  fact.  We  find  a  collection  of  popular 
aphorisms  and  Solomon's  table-talk  in  Proverbs. 
The  sceptic  and  pessimist  speaks  in  Ecclesiastes, 
the  tranquil  essayist  in  Ecclesiasticus  ;  Daniel  is 
mostly  made  up  of  anecdotes  ;  Job — leaving  out 
the  beginning  and  end,  which  are  of  later  date — is 
an  allegory,  depicting  human  woes  and  divine 
justice.  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews 
are  formal  theological  treatises  ;  and  in  the  other 
Epistles  we  have  a  collection  of  private  letters. 
Then,  in  the  prophets,  Gospels,  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  actual  divine  revelations  rendered  by  eye 
witnesses  or  on  hearsay  (St.  Luke).  Even  this  has 
passed  through  the  human  medium. 

This  literature  has  been  subject  to  all  the  natural 
vicissitudes  of  its  kind.  Different  hands  have 
worked  on  the  same  book.  Parts  were  compiled 
from  uninspired  books,  as  2  Macchabees  from  the 
five  books  of  Jason.  There  are  interpolations ; 
errors  of  scribes  have  crept  in  ;  translators  have 
taken  liberties  with  the  text,  as  did  the  Septuagint 
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writers  ;  the  authorship  is  often  obscure,  sometimes 
assigned  to  a  wrong  person.  Wisdom  is  certainly 
not  Solomon's  (St.  Augustine),  nor  Hebrews  St. 
Paul's.  Literary  faults  of  all  kinds  abound.  The 
authors  speak  with  the  unenlightened  views  of  their 
day  on  matters  of  science,  politics,  and  ethics,  and 
not  in  the  language  and  style  of  the  twentieth  cen 
tury. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Bible  should 
suffer  from  all  such  defects  and  weaknesses  of  a 
human  literature  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  work.  As  in  our  Lord  the 
human  nature  was  complete,  even  to  the  extent  of 
subjection  to  ordinary  infirmities  ;  as  in  the  Church 
God  carries  out  His  purposes  through  weak  elements, 
subject  even  to  sin,  though  acting  as  the  mouth 
pieces  of  God  ;  so  in  the  literary  organ  of  God's 
Word  we  may  expect  such  inaccuracies  as  are 
natural  to  each  style  and  composition,  and  are 
consistent  with  the  truthfulness  and  general  scope 
of  the  work.  God  gives  to  His  earthly  instruments 
what  is  necessary  for  His  purpose  and  no  more. 

So  complete  is  the  human  element  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  that  in  some  cases  at  least — e.g.,  2  Mace., 
Caiphas  in  John  xviii.  14 — the  authors  were  quite 
unconscious  of  inspiration,  and  supposed  they  were 
writing  or  speaking  of  their  own  initiative  and  for 
their  own  purposes.  Indeed,  each  book  taken 
separately  is,  apart  from  the  revealed  passages, 
little  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  highly  gifted,  religious,  but  uninspired 
writer. 
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Into  this  human  element — this  literature — God 
transfuses  a  divine  element,  but  without  super 
seding  the  human.  He  moved  each  man  to  write, 
helped  his  judgment  to  select  and  his  acuteness  to 
sift  out  the  exact  truth,  acting  through  the  man's 
natural  abilities,  and  only  in  certain  cases  revealing 
the  substance  of  a  passage.  God  inspired  each  man 
to  write  in  such  a  way  as  he  was  capable  of  with  his 
education,  his  character,  and  at  such  a  stage  of 
civilization.  The  writer  speaks,  then,  not  as  God 
would  speak  to  us  on  certain  subjects,  but  his  speech 
is  the  product  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  epoch. 

The  Bible  being  such,  many  things  find  an  appro 
priate  place  in  it  which  would  be  inexplicable, 
derogatory,  inconsistent  with  a  strict  revelation 
from  God  intended  solely  for  our  spiritual  edifica 
tion.  The  "  dog  wagging  his  tail,"  the  forgotten 
cloak,  the  latrine  arrangements  in  the  desert,  all 
appear  properly  and  necessarily  in  a  literature. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  sky  is  supposed  to  be  a 
solid  firmament,  the  earth  immovable,  etc. — these 
are  not  gross  errors  betraying  a  fraudulent  revela 
tion  ;  they  are  not  inaccuracies  to  be  apologized  for 
and  withdrawn  from  under  the  cover  of  inspiration  : 
they  are  necessary  details  in  a  document  that  is  to 
make  the  past  live  before  us.  The  inaccuracies  and 
errors  of  the  scribes  are  part  of  the  perfection  of 
the  document ;  they  prove  its  genuineness,  the 
reality  of  the  human  element,  and  were  necessary  to 
make  it  comprehensible  to  the  ages  which  preceded 
our  own. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  discrepancies  in  the 
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Gospels.  Take  the  Gospels  as  a  verbal  revelation 
from  God,  and  criticism  has  almost  destroyed  their 
divinity.  Take  the  Gospels  for  what  they  really 
are,  and  inspiration  for  what  it  really  is,  and  the 
objections  of  modern  rationalists  are  little  more  than 
a  mere  beating  the  air.  They  require  no  answer, 
for  they  have  in  reality  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  inspiration. 

In  a  case  of  three  observers  and  one  compiler 
of  evidence  about  a  series  of  facts,  discrepancies  are 
the  very  proof  that  they  are  true  witnesses,  and  that 
the  events  are  real.  Each  man  passes  the  events 
through  the  refraction  of  his  personality  in  observing 
them,  and  a  second  time  in  describing  them  :  each 
gives  prominence  to  different  circumstances,  so  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  reconcile  the  evi 
dence  of  true  witnesses  to  the  same  facts.  Perfect 
agreement  would  be  considered  by  a  court  of  justice 
as  a  proof  of  collusion. 

And  here  may  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  besides 
that  illumination  of  the  intellect  and  excitation  of 
the  will  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  another 
thing  is  involved  in  inspiration,  constituting  the 
specific  difference  between  the  aid  given  to  the 
writers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  that  given  to 
the  Pope  in  solemn  definitions — viz.,  that  in  in 
spiration  there  is,  besides  the  direct  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  an  underlying,  symbolical, 
mystical,  spiritual  sense  conveyed  by  God  and  often 
unknown  to  the  writer  or  speaker.  In  Caiphas  we 
have  a  crucial  instance  of  the  completeness  and  of 
the  blending  of  the  two  elements  :  "  Expedit  ut 
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moriatur."  The  words  were  his  own,  the  natural 
product  of  his  character,  spoken  for  his  own  pur 
pose  and  without  consciousness  of  inspiration. 
They  were  more  than  erroneous  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  spoke  them — they  were  blasphemy.  Yet 
he  was  inspired  in  uttering  them,  and  they  conveyed, 
as  an  underlying  meaning,  the  central  truth  of  God's 
covenant.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  was  actually  the 
Author  of  the  words  in  that  sense. 

Inspiration  must  not  be  taken,  then,  as  sup 
planting  the  human  element  in  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
nor  as  implanting  into  it  a  degree  of  inerrancy  that 
belongs  only  to  God's  direct  words.  The  sacred 
books  are  metaphysically  and  ideally  true,  but, 
according  to  their  kind  and  scope,  just  as  a  poem 
which  describes  certain  human  passions  is  meta 
physically  true,  even  if  put  in  the  form  of  a  story  of 
events  which  never  took  place.  I  say  true  according 
to  their  kind  and  scope.  As  to  their  kind,  revelation 
is  true  as  revelation,  history  as  history  and  not  as 
revelation,  allegory  as  allegory  and  not  as  history, 
and  so  on.  This  has  been  too  often  forgotten,  and 
various  people,  some  with  good  and  some  with  evil 
intent,  have  taken  hold  of  the  words  in  which  some 
simple  Israelite  has  given  his  impressions  of,  say, 
natural  phenomena  ;  they  have  tested  these  as  if 
a  direct  revelation  from  God,  and  have  tried  to 
extort  from  them  scientific  information,  which  lies 
outside  the  limits  of  the  divine  purpose.  As  to 
their  scope,  the  sacred  writings  are  a  literature, 
recording  the  development  of  religion,  and  God  has 
preserved  them  from  such  errors  as  would  inter- 
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fere  with  that  object.  He  has,  therefore,  secured 
to  the  Bible  the  highest  point  of  veracity  that 
belongs  to  human  documents.  Absolute  inerrancy 
He  guarantees  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  faith  and 
morals.  He  allows  such  inaccuracies  as  are  con 
sistent  with  the  highest  literary  veracity,  but  not 
such  as  would  affect  matters  that  depend  on  the 
divine  veracity — i.e.,  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
and  edification. 

Criticism  shows  that  there  are  no  substantial 
errors  in  the  Bible.  Minor  inaccuracies  there  are, 
and  of  these  the  limits  have  not  been  accurately 
defined.  The  Council  of  Trent  guarantees  only  that 
the  "  revelation  "  contained  in  the  Bible  is  free 
from  all  error. 

How  far,  then,  does  the  Bible  demand  from  us 
assent  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  In  answer  I  sum 
marize  a  view  held  by  the  late  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  France.  The  Vulgate,  with  all  its 
inaccuracies,  is  practically  the  Holy  Scripture  for 
the  great  mass  of  Christians.  It  is  what  Providence 
has  conveyed  to  us.  The  Council  of  Trent  gives  us 
the  Vulgate  as  the  authentic  and  official  version  for 
the  teaching  of  revealed  truth,  and  for  that  alone. 
"  If,  then,"  says  the  writer  quoted  above,  "  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Vulgate  is  only  guaranteed 
for  the  exposition  of  the  faith,  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  restricted  within  these  limits  prac 
tically."  And  he  asks,  "  why  not  theoretically  also  ?" 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  more  is  required 
than  this  in  the  assent  of  faith.  So  long  as  we 
admit  total  inspiration  and  a  certain  undefined 
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truthfulness,  the  Church  allows  a  liberty  of  in 
quiry  and  of  exposition  very  different  from  the 
attitude  of  mind  demanded  for  the  Christian  dogmas. 
She  does  not  require  us  to  assent,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  the  literal  exactitude  and  absolute  inerrancy  of 
the  human  element.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
not  proposed  to  us  as  of  faith  ;  but  so  strong  are  the 
motives  for  a  general  assent  to  be  found  in  historical 
and  exegetical  considerations  and  in  the  pia  credu- 
litas,  that  any  considerable  doubt  (which  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  free  from)  might  easily  be  rash, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  scandalous,  savouring  of 
heresy — although,  perhaps,  hardly  formal  heresy. 

The  theory  of  inspiration  set  forth  in  this  paper 
was  suggested,  and  in  great  part  developed,  from 
many  conversations  on  the  subject  with  one  who 
was  a  deep  and  original  thinker,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
gratefully  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

T.    J.    O'HOGAN. 


XVI 
NEW  HALL,  ESSEX— REAL  AND  IMAGINARY 

[Read  at  Brentwood,  May  28,  1906,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Watson,  M.A.] 

THERE  seems  no  reason  why  the  gatherings  of  St. 
Erconwald's  Conference  should  always  be  of  a 
severely  Platonic  character.  In  beautiful  summer 
weather  like  this,  why  not  keep  a  gaudy  day  ? 
Why  not  go  forth  now  and  take  horse  for  some 
spot  full  of  interest  and  beauty  ?  I  propose  New 
Hall,  as  having  all  the  attractions  and  as  being 
within  a  reasonable  ride.  If  we  be  mounted  in  a 
body  the  robbers  who  infest  the  hills  of  Brentwood 
will  be  overawed,  and  while  the  drought  lasts  all 
the  fords  will  be  passable.  I  fancy,  then,  that  we 
arrive  safely  at  Chelmsford,  where  we  accept  the 
good  priest's  proffered  stirrup-cup  of  wine  from  the 
plains  of  France.  Then  at  the  market-cross  we 
bless  ourselves,  and  take  a  road  to  the  east ;  nor 
need  we  draw  rein  till,  after  a  gentle  rise  of  two 
miles,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  two  red-brick 
lodges  on  our  left — i.e.,  the  north  side  of  the 
road. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  now  only  nine  miles 
356 
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from  Maldon,  on  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the  high 
road  to  Colchester  and  the  port  of  Harwich.  From 
these  points  one  might  take  ship  to  Holland,  or  even 
Spain,  a  facility  which  materially  affected  the  history 
of  New  Hall. 

For  we  are  now  at  the  very  gates  of  the  enchanted 
manor,  and  we  see  that  they  are  rather  handsome 
work  of  wr ought-iron,  and  they  interest  us  as  having 
on  each  post  the  bust  of  a  black  boy,  the  crest  of 
the  last  owner,  Lord  Waltham. 

We  ride  through  boldly,  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  beginning  of  a  long  avenue,  with  a  fine  broad 
stretch  of  turf  on  either  side,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  our  enjoyment  of  a  canter  or  gallop  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  But  then  we  come  to  very  different 
gates,  of  wood,  heavy,  long,  and  ugly,  but  evidently 
put  here  out  of  Christian  charity  ;  for  while  we  muse 
a  fiery  dragon  rushes  past  on  the  other  side,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  gates  open,  and  we  see 
a  hermit,  who  lives  in  a  little  wooden  hut  close  by, 
and  spends  his  life  in  helping  wayfarers  to  cross  the 
dragon's  path  uninjured.  He  beckons  us  over,  and 
all  the  perils  of  our  journey  are  at  an  end. 

But  the  avenue  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
further,  rising  in  three  slight  ascents.  Evelyn,  in 
his  "  Diary,"  1657,  regrets  that  fact ;  but  we  do  not 
wish  for  a  too  formal  approach.  In  his  day  this 
road  was  shaded  by  double  rows  of  elms  on  either 
side,  but  the  old  timber,  alas  !  was  cut  down  before 
ever  the  nuns  came  to  the  land.  That  is  so  long 
ago  now — viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight  years — that 
new  trees  have  grown,  not,  indeed,  so  stately  as  the 
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former  lines  of  guards,  but  in  a  pleasing  irregularity 
they  keep  the  way. 

At  last  we  reach  the  home  gates,  and  are  delighted 
to  see  the  romantic  object  of  our  search.  Though 
still  at  a  distance,  there  it  stands  beyond  a  broad 
expanse  of  field  and  lawn,  separated  by  a  sunken 
fence,  which  may  well  have  been  part  of  an  ancient 
moat.  Surrounded  and  partly  screened  by  trees, 
this  palace,  built  of  red  brick  with  white  stone 
dressings,  is  a  pleasing  sight.  It  fronts  to  the  south, 
and  has  short  wings  east  and  west.  It  is  of  no  great 
height,  having  but  one  story  ;  but  it  is  large  by 
reason  of  its  length.  And  that  may  be  measured 
by  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  man 
sion — viz.,  a  series  of  nine  pentagonal  bays  (i.e., 
seven  in  front  and  one  at  each  end  of  each  wing), 
all  of  one  height,  and  that  the  full  height  of  the 
house. 

Such  is  New  Hall,  which,  looking  south,  faces  us 
as  we  approach,  and  smiles  a  welcome. 

New  Hall  is  the  name  of  this  old  house,  and, 
standing  in  a  kind  of  wide  grove  we  cannot  but 
remember  the  antique  etymology  of  lucus  a  non 
lucendo.  For,  like  other  ancient  houses  of  novel 
name — e.g.,  the  New  Inn  at  Gloucester,  still  so 
called,  though  it  was  required  to  accommodate 
the  pilgrims  to  Edward  II. 's  tomb — this  house 
retains  the  name  which  it  received,  I  believe,  so 
long  ago  as  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even 
then  was  possibly  revived  from  a  house  of  still 
older  date  upon  this  same  spot. 

Whatever  that  was  like,  this  has  all  the  air  of 
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having  been  built  in  days  of  peace,  when  civil  wars 
seemed  to  be  over  and  done  with,  and  the  country 
settled  without  apprehension  of  the  great  disturb 
ances  yet  to  come.  There  is  no  sign  here  of  forti 
fication — no  battlements,  no  portcullis,  no  tower. 

Nor,  again,  is  there  any  ancient  sign  of  religion — 
no  structural  design  at  least :  no  chapel  window,  no 
shrine,  no  statue,  nor  any  cross.  Modern  piety, 
indeed,  has  added  all  these,  but  the  building  itself 
lacks  the  marks  of  Christianity.  Savouring  neither 
of  war  nor  of  religion,  it  is  domestic,  as  its  prede 
cessors  on  the  site  have  always  been  for  near  nine 
hundred  years.  But  antique  as  it  is,  historical  in 
a  high  degree,  amid  its  surroundings  very  pic 
turesque,  nevertheless  it  is  not  of  equal  beauty. 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  monotony  and  too 
much  stateliness,  not  to  say  stiffness,  in  those  nine 
equal  high  pentagonal  bays,  while  the  existing  low 
doorway  opening  into  the  central  bay  is  quite  out 
of  place  and  out  of  proportion  for  a  chief  entrance, 
and,  in  fact,  it  seriously  mars  the  whole  fagade. 

On  the  face  of  it  it  is  evidently  an  Elizabethan 
house,  and  no  commoner's.  For  over  the  door 
appears  a  shield  with  supporters  which  tell  of  an 
owner  of  rank — who  knows  how  exalted  ?  Let  us 
give  our  horses  in  charge  to  these  faithful  old 
retainers,  and  go  and  examine  for  ourselves. 

Well,  there  it  is,  not  simply  Elizabethan,  but 
Elizabeth's — i.e.,  the  royal  coat  which  she  assumed. 
Can  this,  then,  have  been  her  own  house  ?  It  was, 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  in  her  own  posses 
sion  when  this  shield  and  the  Italian  inscription 
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beneath  it  in  the  same  piece  of  work  were  set  up 
here  : 

"  En   terra  la  piu    savia  regina,   en  cielo  la  piu  lucente 

Stella; 

Vergine  magnanima  dotta  divina,   legiadra,   honesta  e 
bella." 

(On  earth  by  far  the  wisest  queen,  in  heaven  the  star  of 

brightest  sheen  ; 

Magnanimous  maid  of  heavenly  grace,  lovely  and  good 
as  fair  of  face.) 

These  words,  apparently  stolen  from  some  devo 
tion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  herself,  are  now  again 
appropriated  to  her,  and  may  well  be  allowed  to 
stand  beneath  her  statue  since  erected  here  by  the 
nuns.  But  originally  they  must  have  been  added 
to  Elizabeth's  shield  by  some  adept  in  gross  flattery, 
and  if  we  would  know  the  date  more  exactly,  it  is 
probably  that  let  into  the  east  wall  of  the  west 
wing— 1573. 

As  we  are  now  at  the  door  of  the  nuns'  chapel,  we 
may  as  well  go  in  at  once  and  pay  our  first  homage. 
And  we  cannot  but  be  very  thankful  that  the  faith 
has  come  back  to  a  most  ancient  Catholic  site,  and 
is  now  so  well  enshrined  and  guarded.  We  could 
wish  that  the  chapel  had  been  furnished  more  in 
accordance  with  the  period  of  the  building,  but 
everything  is  rich  and  good,  and  the  whole  effect 
very  devotional.  Architecturally,  however,  it  is 
open  to  questions.  Its  height  is  that  of  the  whole 
house,  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  beam  and 
balustrade  running  across  the  bays  at  the  same 
level  as  the  music-gallery,  which  is  the  level  of  the 
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first-floor  of  the  house  ?  These  alone  seem  to  prove 
that  the  present  chamber  was  formerly  divided  by 
the  same  floor  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  And  as 
it  was  certainly  not  the  original  chapel,  it  was 
probably  a  hall  formed  out  of  the  ground-floor  and 
first  story  to  the  extent  of  the  central  and  three 
eastern  bays.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Waltham  crest  and  other  ornaments 
suitable  to  a  dining-hall.  Amongst  them  is  a  very 
remarkable  hatchment  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  a 
piece  of  most  exquisitely  sculptured  stone,  the 
crown  being  especially  elaborate  and  delicately 
carved.  This  would  be  a  handsome  ornament  in 
the  dining-hall  of  anyone  who  could  bear  to  have 
ever  before  his  eyes  a  name  of  such  execrable 
memory.  And  no  doubt  it  was  a  central  ornament 
of  this  hall.  But  the  inscription  beneath  it  would 
afford  more  probability  that  it  was  originally  in 
tended  to  adorn  the  outside  of  the  principal  entrance 
— viz.  : 

"Henricus  rex  octavus  rex  inch  bus  armis 
Magnanimus  struxit  hoc  opus  egregium." 

(The  eighth  King  Henry,  great  alike  in  arms 
And  purpose,  built  this  home  of  many  charms.) 

(That,  perhaps,  is  good  enough  English  for  the 
Latin.) 

The  two  lines,  however,  spite  of  the  lack  of  penthe- 
mimeral  caesura  in  one  and  the  false  quantity  in  the 
other,  have  been  as  well  preserved  as  the  crown 
and  shield — indeed,  all  so  well  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  such  sculpture  was  long  exposed  to  weather. 
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I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  this  fine  piece 
of  work  is  a  replica  of  the  original,  and  made  by 
Lord  Waltham  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  record 
when  he  demolished  Henry's  gate-tower  and  other 
works,  possibly  then  falling  into  decay. 

Our  second  homage  should  be  to  our  kind  and 
reverend  hostess,  but  she  will  perhaps  receive  us 
before  we  go,  according  to  her  custom.  Meanwhile, 
leaving  the  chapel  by  the  door  by  which  we  entered, 
let  us  walk  round  the  east  wing,  and  we  soon  see 
to  the  north  abundant  signs  of  the  moat  we  have 
already  suspected  ;  and  further  to  the  east  is  the 
ancient  fish-pond,  with  the  usual  immemorial  carp 
as  big  as  cod.  But  continuing  northward,  and  then 
turning  a  corner  to  the  left,  we  face  a  thoroughly 
Tudor  gateway.  It  has  a  four-centred  arch  of 
stone,  but  is  strangely  out  of  place  in  such  common 
brickwork  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
It  is  thought,  and  almost  proved  by  drawings  still 
extant,  to  have  been  the  arch  of  Henry's  tower 
entrance  already  mentioned.  Going  through  this 
gateway,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  rectangular  court 
yard  backing  on  the  east  end  of  the  east  wing,  where 
the  immense  depth  of  the  whole  house  appears.  And 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  very  large  twelve-light 
square  windows,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  without 
colour,  let  in  more  light  than  is  pleasant  inside,  and 
outside  are  certainly  not  beautiful.  We  stand  in  what 
was  apparently  at  some  time  a  stable-yard,  and  at 
our  feet  is  a  stone  which  seems  to  have  served  for 
mounting,  but  cannot  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  since  it  has  a  legend  in  alto-relievo  on  the 
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very  footpace.  The  inscription  is  in  good  classical 
capitals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  anterior,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  style  of  Bill  Stumps.  The  legend  is  a 
Latin  word  whose  termination  is  legible,  leaving  the 
former  half  a  problem  for  the  curious.  The  second 
chaplain,  who  takes  an  absorbing  interest  in  such 
philosophical  questions,  is  requested  to  write  a  paper 
on  it  next  session. 

Meanwhile  we  should  notice  a  small  arched  door 
way  of  the  same  style  and  material  as  that  of  the 
entrance  to  this  yard  in  the  east  wall  of  the  house. 
We  go  in  and  find  ourselves  in  the  cellars,  and  on 
our  left,  embedded  in  massive  brickwork,  are  unmis 
takable  signs  of  an  ancient  staircase.  These  two 
points  are  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  house,  as  I  hope  to  show.  The  only  other  matter 
of  interest  here  is  the  perfume  of  roast  ducks  being 
prepared  for  us  in  Father  Heery's  hospitable  kitchen. 
While  we  have  time,  therefore,  let  us  go  back  by  the 
old  arch,  and  turning  to  the  west,  we  soon  step  on 
to  another  quadrangle — or,  rather,  a  green — at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  still  dominated  by  the 
great  staring  windows.  But  its  northern  boundary 
is  the  moat,  and  a  little  further  west  is  the  spring 
which  fills  it,  as  of  old,  and  supplies  drinking-water 
to  the  house  to  this  day. 

In  dry  weather  from  the  upper  rooms  may  plainly 
be  seen  the  lines  of  ancient  foundations.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  formerly  a  court 
yard  here  on  the  north  side,  as  there  was  certainly 
on  the  south.  So  that  the  whole  was  a  very  large 
house,  to  use  the  most  general  term  for  that  which 
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was  in  the  course  of  history  manor-house,  hall, 
castle,  palace,  court,  and  mansion,  and  at  its  greatest 
development  took  the  form  of  a  capital  H  with  the 
feet  closed.  Not  that  that  figure  plans  or  outlines 
all  the  original  buildings,  for  only  a  few  months 
ago  an  elm  about  eighty  yards  still  further  west 
was  blown  down,  and  in  falling  its  roots  brought 
up  a  quantity  of  ancient  brickwork.  And  even  in 
this  northern  quadrangle  recent  water  -  conduits 
have  had  to  be  carried  through  most  unexpected 
foundations  of  great  strength.  A  proper  recon 
struction,  then,  to  be  complete,  would  require  very 
considerable  excavations. 

The  foundations  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
former  house  are  visible  in  the  furnace-room,  but 
cannot  now  be  measured.  They  show  that  at  this 
precise  point  the  old  house  stopped  short  of  the 
new ;  but,  being  of  brick,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  are  much  older  than  the  central  darts 
of  the  existing  house.  Still  further  west  and 
south  lies  a  charming  piece  of  artificial  wilder 
ness,  which  conceals  the  art  of  Lord  Waltham, 
and  serves  now  for  the  nuns'  private  garden  and 
forcing-houses,  and  their  cemetery  lies  at  its  extreme 
boundary. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  circuit  and  cross  the 
front  once  more,  and  make  our  call  at  the  door  in 
the  east  wing.  We  are  ushered  into  a  curious 
panelled  room  having  its  ceiling  supported  by  two 
oaken  piers.  The  wall  of  this  room  is  more  than 
four  feet  thick.  The  opposite  door  opens  into 
another  curious  room,  in  one  wall  of  which  are  em- 
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bedded  timber  remains  of  a  staircase.  These  two 
rooms,  therefore,  were  probably  the  space  at  the 
foot  of  the  very  fine  staircase  of  which  Evelyn  speaks 
as  having  been  seen  by  him  on  his  visit  in  1657. 
The  staircase  has  vanished.  Probably  it  was  de 
molished  a  century  later,  with  the  great  hall  in  this 
wing,  the  gate-house  of  the  south  front,  and  the 
chapel  in  the  opposite  wing.  It  may  be  conjec 
tured  that  the  carved  oaken  piers  supporting  the 
ceiling  and  floor  above  formed  part  of  the  stair 
case,  and  were  utilized  in  their  present  position  to 
supply  the  strength  which  that  structure  had 
afforded.  The  chamber  above  seems  to  have  been 
the  best  bedroom,  and  it  still  contains  part  of  the 
bedstead  used  by  Elizabeth,  but  now  converted  to 
the  nobler  use  of  a  canopy  for  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  After  Elizabeth  had  leased  the 
house  to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  this  chamber  was 
the  bedroom  of  Lady  Ann,  his  wife,  and  sister  to 
that  Earl  of  Sussex  who  subsequently  had  a  grant 
of  the  place,  and  rebuilt  or  replaced  in  Elizabethan 
style  the  west  wing  and  the  front. 

A  second  chamber  adjoins  this  bedroom,  and  in 
proximity  to  both  was  the  head  of  that  stairway 
the  foot  of  which  we  saw  in  the  massive  brickwork 
of  the  cellars,  where  it  terminated  near  the  small  exit 
into  the  stable-yard.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  in  that  second  chamber,  adjoining  Lady  Ann 
Wharton's  room,  that  Mass  was  celebrated  on 
Candlemas  Day,  1561  (the  day  after  her  husband's 
lease  began),  by  a  priest  named  Jolly  or  Jollyff. 
He  had  gone  down  that  back  stair,  and  found 
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another  priest  named  Coxe  (or  Devon)  waiting  at 
the  cellar  door,  and  brought  him  up  to  assist  at 
the  Mass.  The  mistress  of  the  house  and  many 
servants  were  present,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  were  duly  observed.  The  Mass  was  repeated 
seven  days  later.  But  on  April  17  of  the  same  year 
the  house  was  suddenly  surrounded  very  early  in 
the  morning,  men  were  posted  at  all  exits,  and 
a  raid  was  made.  The  priest  Coxe  (alias  Devon)  and 
Sir  Thomas  were  arrested,  the  house  was  searched, 
sacred  vessels  and  vestments  were  overhauled,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  was  treated 
sacrilegiously,  as  part  of  the  process  of  making  an 
inventory  of  ecclesiastical  goods.  (So  strangely  is 
history  repeating  itself  to-day.)  Mr.  Coxe's  deposi 
tions,  taken  at  Brentwood  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  were  so  very  full  and  free  that  probably 
there  was  no  need  of  torture.  Perhaps  his  escape 
from  that  examination  is  what  soured  yet  more  the 
sour  Grindall,  and  induced  him  to  write  to  Cecil  a 
suggestion  that  the  Council  should  order  "  some 
extraordinary  punishment  "  for  Coxe.  But  it  more 
concerns  the  history  of  New  Hall  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  carried  off  to  the  Tower,  and  his  wife,  exceed 
ingly  ill,  was  left  to  die  in  her  room,  as  she  did  about 
four  days  later,  attended  by  her  maids.  Very 
likely  she  had  no  other  consolation,  but  she  had  the 
good  conscience  of  a  stanch  and  noble  loyalty  to 
the  faith  in  a  time  of  fierce  trial  and  temptation. 
Whereas  her  brother,  head  of  the  family,  had 
ratted  to  the  new  religion,  she  was  always  true  and 
fearless  and  of  ardent  piety.  Her  character  must 
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have  been  well  known,  and  may  have  brought 
suspicion  on  the  house. 

For  her  residence  as  mistress  of  New  Hall  was 
not  the  first  occasion  of  her  living  there.  She  had 
been  a  guest  of  the  Lady  Mary,  and  fellow-guest  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  whose  company  her  conspicuous 
reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  evoked  a 
peculiarly  vile  piece  of  Lady  Jane's  heretical  blas 
phemy.  The  story  is  of  no  importance,  but  it 
squares  very  well  with  a  probable  reconstruction  of 
some  internal  arrangements  of  the  house.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  first-floor  was  one  open  chamber, 
or  the  southern  half  of  it,  used  for  recreation,  which 
was  a  common  arrangement  and  practice,  and  that 
the  chapel  in  the  west  wing  was  not  orientated,  as 
some  suppose — i.e.,  not  set  across  the  wing,  as 
orientation  would  require — but  lengthwise  with  the 
length  of  the  wing.  Then  promenaders  on  the  first- 
floor  of  the  house  would  pass  at  the  west  end 
opposite  the  high  altar,  whether  visible  or  not. 
In  that  case  it  was  natural  for  a  devout  lady  like 
Lady  Ann  Wharton  to  "  curtsey,"  as  the  act  of 
reverence  was  called,  on  passing  the  chapel  door. 
The  reverence  awakened  Lady  Jane's  Protestant 
criticism.  And  so  the  story  runs  to  its  painful  end. 

But  New  Hall  is  full  of  interesting  stories.  As  we 
look  back  through  the  vista  of  the  ages  for  nearly 
nine  hundred  years,  the  ancient  house  appears  as 
the  stage  of  many  a  scene  in  the  private  life  of  public 
characters. 

If  nuns  are  the  first  inhabitants  to  meet  our  view 
for  more  than  a  century,  beyond  them  in  succession 
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come  before  us  many  noble  families,  a  most  con 
spicuous  commoner,  his  royal  victims,  Princes, 
Queens,  Kings,  monks,  priests,  and  peasants,  in  the 
dim  distance  of  antiquity. 

The  nuns  we  owe  to  the  French  Revolution — so 
ill  indeed  must  the  wind  be  which  blows  nobody 
good.  Founded  originally  as  an  English  house  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Liege,  when  the 
storm  threatened  their  foreign  domicile  they  natu 
rally  turned  to  their  own  country,  and  at  last,  after 
a  most  weary  search,  a  suitable  home  was  found 
for  them  in  New  Hall. 

The  vendor  was  the  executor  of  the  last  owner 
and  occupier,  Lord  Waltham,  whose  family  name 
was  Olmius.  He  was  a  man  of  great  taste  in  gar 
dening  and  in  pagan  art,  but  devoid,  apparently,  of 
all  reverence  for  Christian  architecture  and  anti 
quity.  Whether  through  a  poverty  of  purse  unequal 
to  keeping  up  the  old  place,  or  through  poverty  of 
feeling,  he  seems  to  be  responsible  for  altering  the 
whole  character  of  his  ancient  possession.  A  really 
beautiful  gate-house  and  adjoining  buildings ;  a 
chapel,  probably  not  much  younger  in  foundation 
than  the  Saxon  parish  church  still  standing  ;  the 
"  Great  Hall  "  in  the  east  wing,  originally  of  stately 
proportions — all  disappeared,  and  Ne\v  Hall  gained, 
no  doubt,  a  much  pleasanter  view,  and  was  reduced 
to  economical  dimensions. 

All  that  he  saved  from  the  general  wreck  was  a 
window,  now  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  near  the 
great  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  which  once 
adorned  the  chapel  of  New  Hall.  Originally  a  gift 
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from  UK:  people  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  !o  Ib-iny  VII., 
on  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Arthur 
with  Katharine,  it  was  designed  for  the  King's  beauti 
ful  diapel  in  the  Abbey.  Jt  seems  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the;  existing  diapel  of  Henry  VII.  where 
Hi'-  window  M»iild  h<-  pl;i<  f-d  ;  but  fh»-  design  of  1li;it 
diapel  was  dialled  in  the.  progress  of  it.s  building 
to  admit  the  forms  of  window  it  now  lias,  which 
were  then  coming  into  vogue.  Whether  the  change 
of  designs  or  the  King's  death  was  the  cause,  the 
window  was  not  accepted  for  Westminster  by  his 
son,  Henry  VIII.,  but  was  sent  by  him  to  the  chapel 
of  his  newly-acquired  and  much-admired  Beaulicu, 
as  he  called  New  Hall. 

Mr.  Olmius,  as  lie  was  when  he  purchased  the 
estate,  took  his  title,  presumably,  from  the  very 
remote  connection  of  the  land  with  Waltham  Holy 
Cross  Abbey,  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak.  The 
estate  was  sold  to  him  in  1737  by  Sir  John  Hoare, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  one  of  the  few  owners  who 
never  lived  on  the  property.  He  is  said  to  have 
bought  it  of  the  widow  of  the  second  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  meaning,  probably,  that  she  sold  her  right  of 
dower,  while  the  reversion  was  conveyed  by  the 
repre  ,ent;i1iv<-s  nl  h»-r  Inr.band,  loi  it  w;i  ,  he  who 
inheiiti-d  it  horn  his  lafh«-r,  lh«-  In  -I  Dili.*-  <>!  Albe- 
marle. 

That  was  old  General  Monk,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Restoration.  Here  he  lived  on  his  pension 
of  £7,000  in  fine  style,  and  here  he  often  entertained 
the  King,  pandering  to  his  vices  of  historic  name, 
such  as  Nell  Gwynne  and  Mrs.  Davis,  who  on  one 
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occasion,  at  least,  played  "  The  Merry  Wives  "  in  the 
Great  Hall. 

General  Monk  bought  the  estate  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  big  burly  man  who 
with  so  much  difficulty  escaped  with  Charles  after 
Worcester.  His  estates  were  then  confiscated  by 
the  de  facto  Government,  but  recovered  on  the 
Restoration  from  three  London  merchants  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  acquired  New  Hall  for 
£18,000.  Whether  they  ever  got  their  money  back 
does  not  appear  ;  but  there  had  been  a  sale  before 
their  purchase,  and  a  very  public  purchaser  in  the 
form  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  was  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  confiscated  estates  to  purchase  New  Hall  for 
five  shillings,  which  he  sent  in  derision  to  Bucking 
ham,  then  in  exile.  The  estate  at  this  time  was  the 
undivided  manor,  and  worth  £1,300  per  annum. 
Whether  the  explanation  of  that  apparent  job  is 
the  right  of  might,  and  vce  metis,  or  whether  the  title 
was  secretly  felt  to  be  worthless,  or  Cromwell  only 
meant  to  take  the  place  as  a  temporary  and  official 
residence,  intending  it  to  be  sold  outright  by  the 
Commissioners  at  a  later  date,  which  seems  to  have 
been  done,  may  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  five 
shillings  certainly  looks  like  the  nominal  considera 
tion  money  which  legal  practice  even  till  recent 
times  used  to  exact  even  from  non-beneficial  pur 
chasers.  However,  five  shillings  was  all  Bucking 
ham  got  for  his  property. 

But  Cromwell  lived  on  it — in  the  summer,   at 
least — and  in  April,   1652,   he  entertained  all  his 
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family.  But  his  more  frequent  guests  were  the 
regicides  and  rabble  he  delighted  to  honour.  On 
being  nominated  Protector  in  1657,  he  left  New 
Hall  for  Hampton  Court. 

But  before  the  second  Duke's  possession,  and 
before  Cromwell's  intrusion,  the  place  had  belonged 
to  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  first  Charles,  whom  he  often  received  here 
and  entertained  very  extravagantly.  This  was  the 
Duke  whose  career  was  stopped  by  Felton's  dagger. 
He  had  bought  the  estate  for  £30,000  from  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  in  1620,  and  it  had  been  in  the  Sussex 
family  since  1573,  the  date  noticed  on  the  west  wing, 
when  Thomas  Radcliffe,  the  then  Earl,  had  received 
it  by  way  of  grant  from  Elizabeth,  possibly  in  recog 
nition  of  his  suppression  of  a  Northern  rising,  coupled 
with  his  apostasy.  In  New  Hall  he  had  his  reward, 
and  when  we  consider  the  style  of  building  then 
fashionable,  the  date  on  the  wall,  the  Italian  flattery, 
the  Sussex  crest  (porcupine)  on  the  frieze  over  the  en 
trance,  the  Sussex  coat  on  the  ceilings  of  the  dormi 
tories,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this,  the  main  part  of 
the  place,  got  its  character  from  his  hand.  His 
alterations  were  probably  the  addition  of  the  bays, 
and  repairs,  and  perhaps  some  rebuilding  ;  not 
more,  because  structural  features  of  an  earlier  time 
can  still  be  traced,  as  we  have  seen. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  he  built  the 
central  bay,  or,  at  least,  that  he  thrust  a  doorway 
into  it.  At  the  same  time,  some  entrance  here  in 
so  large  a  house  would  be  indispensable,  and  there 
fore  the  tradition  of  a  central  gate  and  carriage-way 
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right  through  to  the  south  quadrangle  may  be  taken 
as  certain.  In  which  case  the  bay  with  a  door  in 
it  may  have  been  a  freak  of  the  economic  Lord 
Waltham  two  centuries  later.  On  the  destruction 
of  so  many  buildings,  he  would  make  the  most  of 
the  remaining  by  including  the  carriage-way  in  the 
hall. 

That  some  rebuilding  or  large  repairs  were  needed 
in  1573  may  be  gathered  from  Sir  Thomas  Wharton's 
negotiations  for  a  lease  in  1560.  Allowing  for  the 
bias  of  a  human  purchaser  to  represent  the  object 
of  his  desire  as  full  of  defects,  we  may  take  it  that 
there  really  had  been  a  fire,  as  he  said,  and  that 
some  parts  required  rebuilding.  He  got  his  lease 
as  from  February  i,  1561,  but  cannot  have  done 
much  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  arrested,  as  we 
have  seen,  about  two  months  later 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  told  of  any  house 
that  is  old  enough  that  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  here 
that  we  may  justly  feel  sceptical  But,  remembering 
how  she  was  always  going  on  "  progress,"  it  is  prob 
able  in  most  cases  that  she  did  sleep,  or,  in  the  par 
lance  of  her  day,  did  lie,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
lain.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  did  lie  at  New 
Hall — in  fact,  stayed  for  a  month  in  1559 — and  that 
Dudley  stayed  here,  too.  And  it  was  at  that  time 
that  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou  came  a-courting,  and 
went  away  again.  Possibly  he  did  not  like  Dudley, 
nor  Dudley  him. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  question  what  right 
Elizabeth  had  either  to  grant  the  fee  or  the  lease 
of  New  Hall.  Had  she  any  right  ?  Well,  strange 
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to  say,  she  had — i.e.,  if  Parliament  could,  by  retro 
spective  Act,  make — for  legal  purposes,  at  least — 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Boleyn  legitimate,  in  which 
case  she  would  take  as  co-heiress  with  Mary  to  her 
brother  Edward. 

That  unhappy  and  persecuted  Princess,  Mary, 
lived  at  New  Hall  from  1533  to  1554,  witn  tne  ex~ 
ception  of  two  years,  when  her  tyrant  father  forced 
her  to  live  at  Hatfield  as  one  of  the  household  of 
the  bastard  infant  Elizabeth.  During  her  mother's 
life  Mary's  forced  separation  must  have  thrown  a 
gloom  over  any  residence.  But  New  Hall  itself  she 
liked,  and  would  not  leave  it,  though  Edward's 
Council  tried  to  persuade  her,  by  considerations  of 
health  and  otherwise,  to  leave  a  home  from  which 
she  might  so  easily  escape  by  the  Blackwater.  For 
Spanish  ships  occasionally  hovered  near  the  estuary, 
and  aroused  the  alarm  of  guilty  consciences.  But 
Mary  had  no  wish  to  succeed  with  foreign  help,  or 
she  had  more  confidence  in  her  own  people,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  leave  surreptitiously.  At  the 
same  time  she  assured  the  Council  that  her  health 
was  perfectly  good  at  New  Hall,  and  declined  to  move. 

One  of  her  chief  companions  here  was  that  high- 
spirited  lady,  the  Blessed  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
who  had  been  appointed  her  state  nurse  in  her 
infancy  ;  and  among  her  guests  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  subsequent  mistress  of  New  Hall, 
Lady  Ann  W  hart  on.  The  household  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  persons — not  such  a  poor  retinue 
for  a  Princess  under  a  cloud ;  and  even  allowing  for 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  labour  in  those  days, 
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the  number  points  to  a  mansion  much  larger  than 
we  see  before  us. 

It  was  here  that  Mary  made  such  a  noble  fight 
for  her  right  to  have  Mass  in  her  own  chapel,  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  admit  any  person  from  out 
side  who  chose  to  come.  Rather,  it  was  from  here 
that  she  fought  as  from  a  base  of  operations,  whence 
she  rode  up  to  Wanstead,  and  after  staying  there  a 
night,  went  and  interviewed  her  brother  at  West 
minster  apparently  alone,  and  he  had  the  grace  to 
give  a  tacit  consent  to  what  he  could  not  prevent 
without  unbrotherly  violence. 

Her  victory  for  the  faith,  although  of  no  great 
public  importance,  adds  an  interest  to  the  spot. 
During  Edward's  life  Mary  was  presumably  a  mere 
tenant  at  will,  but  she  continued  to  live  here  and 
attend  Mass  in  the  chapel  till  nearly  the  day  of  her 
accession,  delayed  only  a  few  days  by  the  momen 
tary  success  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  insolent  faction. 

But  the  history  of  New  Hall  gains  in  interest  the 
further  we  look  back. 

How  came  it  to  be  a  possession  of  the  Tudor 
family  at  all  ?  It  was  bought  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1517,  and  the  vendor — or.  at  least,  one  of  the 
vendors — was  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  the 
fatal  Anne.  It  was  not,  indeed,  on  her  account  that 
Henry  bought  the  place,  for  she  was  then  a  child, 
but  her  father  had  held  influential  offices  at  Court 
for  some  years,  and  perhaps  offered  the  estate  to 
Henry.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  interest  in  the  manor 
was  only  in  right  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  two  co 
heiresses  of  their  father,  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  The 
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discrepancy  in  the  historians  as  to  the  actual  vendors 
to  Henry  is  probably  explained  by  legal  considera 
tions,  and  is  of  more  importance  in  tracing  the  exact 
title  than  the  landmarks  of  historical  ownership. 

Henry  certainly  bought  the  manor,  the  house  of 
which  was  then  called  New  Hall.  But  why  was  it 
so  called,  and  what  did  he  buy,  and  why  did  he 
buy  it  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  so  called  because 
whatever  stood  then  on  this  site  had  been  recently 
built.  And  what  stood  then,  and  what  Henry 
found,  was  an  Irish  castle,  or  a  castle  built  on  the 
model  of  one.  And  the  whole  place  charmed  Henry 
so  much  that  he  called  it  Beaulieu,  and  dated  letters 
from  here  under  that  name.  But  whether  Mary 
purposely  dropped  it,  the  name  never  stuck,  and 
New  Hall  soon  received  again  its  present  title. 

We  have  read  the  sculptured  evidence  that  Henry 
built  some  part  of  the  palace,  and  in  a  plate  made 
by  the  engraver  Vertue  in  1734 — i.e.,  before  Mr. 
Olmius  did  so  much  destruction — we  see  a  very 
handsome  gate-house,  and  other  buildings  on  either 
side  of  it,  extending  far  enough  to  form  the  south 
front  of  the  south  quadrangle.     Over  the  gateway 
is  represented,  apparently,  the   coat  of  arms   and 
crown  we  have  already  seen  in  the  nuns'  chapel. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Vertue 
rightly    describes    that    south    front    as    built    by 
Henry  VIII.     Moreover,   the  proportions  are  un 
usual  ;  the  length  of  the  principal  windows  of  the 
towers  that  flank  the  gateway  is  great  even  for  the 
Perpendicular  period.     Also,  those  towers  are  pent 
agonal.     The  aspect  generally  is  not  exactly  English. 
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If  that  criticism  will  pass  muster  under  the  eyes 
of  experts,  it  may  be  that  the  plate  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  Irish  castle  which  formed  the  principal  part 
(now  represented  by  New  Hall)  within,  forming  the 
north  side  of  the  southern  quadrangle,  for  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  style  which  Henry  so 
much  admired  was  followed  by  him  in  his  additions. 
We  may  conjecture,  then,  without  extravagance, 
that  the  Irish  castle  which  Henry  bought,  and  to 
which  he  added  a  quadrangle,  where  Mary  lived, 
and  which  Elizabeth  granted  to  Sussex,  and  which 
Sussex  Elizabethanized,  and  which  Lord  Waltham 
opened  out  by  destruction  of  Henry's  additions,  had 
a  central  gateway,  according  to  tradition,  flanked 
by  pentagonal  towers  lighted  by  very  tall  Perpen 
dicular  windows,  the  rest  of  the  face  being  relieved 
by  some  projecting  chimney-stacks  or  otherwise,  and 
having  an  east  wing  formed  by  the  hall  and  west 
wing  by  the  chapel.  That  castle  was  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  by  special  royal  licence  from 
Henry  VI. ,  and  in  the  Irish  style,  as  a  reminiscence 
of  his  house  in  Ireland.  In  recognition  of  his  stanch 
adherence  to  the  Lancastrian  cause  he  had  received 
the  manor,  whether  by  way  of  grant  or  sale,  from 
Henry  VI. 

It  was  a  royal  domain,  then,  and  Lancastrian 
before  it  was  acquired  by  the  Tudors.  During 
the  civil  wars  the  game  of  king  of  the  castle  had 
been  played  to  such  effect  that  our  manor  changed 
masters  several  times,  but  it  ultimately  came  to 
its  rightful  owner,  for  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Henry  VI. 's  right  to  the  throne,  that  manor 
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was  his  private  property,  having  been  bought 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou  as  a  convenient  spot  for  her 
headquarters.  But  at  that  time,  before  the  Irish 
castle  was  built,  of  what  sort  was  the  house  she 
bought,  who  can  tell  ?  Such  a  warlike  lady  in 
such  stirring  times  would  need  a  place  capable 
of  some  defence.  We  may  imagine  it  a  typical 
medieval  manor-house  on  the  plan  of  a  paral 
lelogram,  like  the  existing  principal  building,  but 
strongly  built  of  timber — at  least,  mainly  of  timber 
— the  lower  part  probably  of  flint  and  a  little  stone, 
of  only  one  story,  unconnected,  except  by  an  out 
side  staircase,  with  the  ground-floor,  which  would 
serve  as  a  guard-room,  the  upper  story,  in  which 
the  one  hearth  and  chimney  would  be  found,  being 
appropriated  to  the  family.  For  reasons  soon  to 
appear,  it  probably  had  a  chapel  even  then. 

Margaret  had  bought  the  manor  from  the  Cogge- 
shall  family,  who  had  held  it  since  about  the  year 
1380,  when  they  had  bought  it  of  Sir  John  Sharde- 
low.  Sir  John  acquired  it  in  1352  by  way  of  ex 
change  for  the  manor  of  Copt,  near  Epping,  from  the 
Augustinian  canons  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  Their 
reason  for  the  exchange  apparently  was  that  two 
years  previously  their  extravagance  in  entertaining 
brought,  it  is  said,  a  censure  on  them.  They  had 
held  the  manor  since  1177  as  their  Abbot's  summer 
residence,  and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  such  a 
religious  dignitary  would  be  content  without  a 
chapel  in  his  own  house.  We  may  take  it,  in  ab 
sence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  a  chapel  was 
founded  at  that  early  period,  if  not  before,  but  its 
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exact  position  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  By 
analogy  with  similar  houses  one  might  expect  that 
it  was  closely  incorporated  with  the  manor-house 
itself,  and  not  set  as  an  almost  separate  wing,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  New  Hall  or  castle  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond.  That  was  a  plan  of  a  later  and  more 
advanced  period. 

Being  on  the  road  to  Harwich,  and  at  about  two 
stages    from    London,   and    being  a  quasi-religious 
house,  during   the  Augustinian   canons'  tenure,  it 
received    many  royal    and    distinguished    visitors. 
Amongst  them  was  a  natural  son  of  King  John, 
named  Henry,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  manor 
for  a  time,  and  distinguished  it  by  his  disreputable 
life.     His  still  more  distinguished  father  had  visited 
the  place,  apparently  to  recruit  after  murdering  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwalter  at  Dunmow,  an  exploit 
which  seemed  to  tell  even  on  the  robust  conscience 
of  its  author.     Here,  too,  stayed  the  Princess  Maud, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  sumptuously  enter 
tained  on  her  way,  via  Harwich  and  Holland,  to  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony.     And  before  her, 
travelling  in  the  other  direction  to  London,  came  to 
this  manor-house  Adelicia,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Louvaine,  second  wife  of  Henry  I.     It  is  said  that 
she  wrote  back  to  her  father  a  glowing  account  of 
her  entertainment  here,  and  that  the  Abbot's  Court 
surpassed  in  splendour  that  of  her  father,  the  Duke. 
But  in  this  account  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake — 
it  may  be  of  only  a  word — but  the  regular  canons, 
to  whose  superior   the   term   Abbot  would  apply, 
had   not   come   into   possession   of  Waltham   and 
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this  manor  at  this  date  (1121),  nor  did  they  until 
1177,  at  which  date,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  they 
replaced  secular  canons.  To  these,  therefore,  be 
longs  the  credit  of  hospitality  fit  for  the  daughter 
of  a  Duke  about  to  be  married  to  the  King.  (The 
regulars,  as  we  have  seen,  in  later  years  rather  over 
did  it.) 

The  secular  canons,  almost  certainly,  were  the 
foundation  of  Harold  ;  not  that  he  was  first  founder 
of  the  church  of  Waltham,  but  of  the  college  of 
secular  canons  there.  He  had  a  deep  interest  in 
that  church.  He  visited  Waltham  especially  before 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  Waltham  was  he 
buried.  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  accept 
ing  the  tradition  that  it  was  he  who  gave  our 
manor  as  an  endowment  to  the  church  of  Waltham 
and  for  the  support  of  his  college  of  canons. 

It  is  high  time  to  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
parish  of  Boreham,  which  some  may  have  already 
imagined,  and  the  parish  church  of  Boreham,  pre 
sumably  the  original  church  of  the  manor,  of  which 
New  Hall  was  the  original  manor-house,  is  partly  of 
Saxon  architecture,  an  evidence  that  it  was  almost 
certainly  in  existence  in  Harold's  day — i.e.,  there  was 
a  manor  of  Boreham  at  that  time  for  him  to  give. 

Moreover,  if  there  is  anything  in  a  name,  and  any 
hope  in  etymologizing  on  a  name,  without  evidence 
of  its  ancient  form,  one  may  be  tempted  to  think 
that  as  "  ham  "  is  certainly  Anglo-Saxon,  so  is  the 
whole  word.  And,  if  so,  why  should  not  my  first  be 
equivalent  to  boor,  "tiller  of  the  soil,"  which  is  pre 
served  in  "neighbour,"  and  then  my  whole  would 
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mean  "  village  of  the  peasants,"  or  "  tillers,"  and  it 
would  indicate  a  neighbourhood  containing  much 
arable  land,  and  well  worth  giving  to  any  body  of 
canons  at  any  time,  especially  in  Harold's  day,  when 
the  Weald  extended  uncleared  for  many  miles  from 
the  Weald-ham,  or  Waltham,  or  forest  village  of  Holy 
Cross,  perhaps  to  the  villages  of  the  same  name  in 
close  proximity  to,  and  in  contradistinction  of  mean 
ing  to  Boreham. 

I  believe,  however,  Boreham  is  Burh-ham,  or 
"refuge- village,"  on  account  of  its  strong  tower  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date — a  refuge  from  marauders  for 
the  country-folk  around  it — and  therefore  it  has 
no  bearing  on  our  subject. 

I  will  ask  you  to  believe  that  in  choosing  New 
Hall,  Essex,  for  my  theme  I  was  actuated  by 
entirely  honest  motives.  My  interest  arose  in  the 
most  natural  way  from  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  having  good  friends  there,  and  the  pleasant  duty 
of  occasional  visits  there  for  the  conference.  Thus  I 
have  often  seen  the  charming  place,  and  to  see  it 
is  to  admire,  and  to  feel  even  more  than  admira 
tion — the  awakening  of  archaeological  curiosity.  It 
was  the  indulgence  of  that  kakotthes  which  led  me 
to  the  discovery  that  the  history  of  New  Hall  has 
been  so  well  written,  and  its  present  state  so  well 
described,  as  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  Thus  Charles 
Caraccioli  in  the  eighteenth  century  wrote  a  short 
history  which  seems  trustworthy  on  the  whole, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  all  his  state 
ments.  An  anonymous  nun  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  now  in  possession  has  an  excellent 
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chapter  on  the  place  in  her  history  of  the  order. 
Father  Sydney  Smith,  S.J.,  has  written  a  valuable 
preface  to  that  history  ;  Father  Heery,  the  senior 
chaplain,  has  added  many  interesting  points  ;  Mr. 
Reade  has  contributed  very  valuable  transcriptions 
from  the  Record  Office  as  the  result  of  his  own  re 
search  ;  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  wrote  an  account  in  the 
Catholic  Fireside  a  few  years  ago  ;  while  interesting 
details  of  Mary's  connection  with  New  Hall  are  given 
by  Miss  Strickland.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Pugin  and  to  the  living  authority  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Wood  for  certain  archaeological 
details.  Consequently,  although  the  Reverend 
Prioress  has  most  hospitably  allowed  me  to  see 
every  nook  and  corner,  I  can  find  little  new  to  say. 
The  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  is  credited  with 
the  saying  (perhaps  an  obiter  dictum]  that  in  New 
Hall  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  New  Hall  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  as  no  two  persons  see  with 
the  same  eyes,  I  venture  to  offer  my  view  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

E.  J.WATSON. 


XVII 

PANIS  BENEDICTUS— THE  RITE  OF  THE 
HALLOWED  LOAF 

(Read  at  Thorndon,  June  26,  1906,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  J.  E.  Canon  Crook.) 

Introduction — Pain  Benit  in  France — The  rite  unknown 
in  Rome,  but  universal  in  the  East — Its  use  in  pre- 
Reformation  England — Meaning  and  origin  of  the 
rite — The  Agapai  or  Love-Feasts — The  Eulogiae — 
Why  should  the  rite  be  retained  only  in  France  ? — 
Mgr.  Barbier  de  Montault  on  certain  errors  in  the 
French  use — Moral  lesson — Conclusion. 

THE  close  and  intimate  connection  which  exists 
between  liturgy  and  dogma,  between  the  lex  orandi 
and  the  lex  credendi,  of  which  we  were  reminded  in 
an  interesting  paper  read  at  the  Conference  in  May, 
1904,  is  used  by  the  famous  liturgist,  Abbot  Guer- 
anger  as  one  of  his  chief  arguments  for  maintaining 
a  uniform  liturgy  throughout  the  Church.  He  points 
out  the  marvellous  way  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
liturgy  reflects  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  he  shows  how  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  like  a 
chart,  exhibits  the  continuous  growth  and  simul 
taneous  development  of  doctrine  and  devotion. 
Hence  he  argues  that  unity  in  liturgy  must  be  a 
great  safeguard  to  unity  of  faith,  and  that,  as  Rome 
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is  the  divinely-appointed  centre  of  revealed  truth, 
so  she  ought  also  to  be  accepted  as  the  teacher  and 
guide  in  the  liturgy,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  it.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  confirmed  in  the 
correctness  of  this  view  if  we  notice  the  historical 
fact  that  churches  having  an  independent  liturgy 
of  their  own — as,  for  instance,  the  Eastern — make 
no  growth  in  devotions  or  in  development  of  doc 
trine,  and  gradually  fall  away  from  the  perfection 
of  the  faith.  So  true  is  it  that,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  "  lex 
credendi  ipsa  supplicandi  lege  statueretur  "  (Pius  IX. 
"  Bulla  Ineffabilis,"  1854). 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  essential 
uniformity  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Missal 
and  in  the  Breviary,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  certain  minor  differences  in  ceremonial  or 
in  ritual — such,  for  instance,  as  the  rite  of  the  Blessed 
Bread,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  at  the  principal  Mass 
to  bless  certain  breads  or  cakes,  which  are  then  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Mass 
carried  by  a  priest  into  the  church  and  distributed 
to  those  present,  who  cross  themselves  with  the 
piece  they  receive,  and  eat  it  then  and  there,  or 
carry  it  home  for  purposes  of  devotion,  as  they  do 
the  blessed  palms  or  candles.  As  this  practice  is 
not  familiar  to  us  in  England,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  far  the  custom  prevails  elsewhere, 
and  what  may  be  its  origin. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  such  custom  known  or 
practised  in  Rome — at  least,  as  a  regular  liturgical 
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observance.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  certain 
churches  and  on  certain  special  occasions  bread  is 
blessed  and  distributed  to  the  faithful ;  not,  how 
ever,  in  the  manner  above  described,  nor  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Mass.  For  instance,  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Cyriacus, 
August  8,  small  loaves  similar  to  those  in  common 
use  are  blessed  and  distributed  to  the  people,  each 
one  receiving  an  entire  loaf.  At  the  Church  of  St. 
Bernard,  on  the  patronal  feast,  August  20,  a  little 
loaf,  which  they  call  pagnotella,  of  the  same  ordinary 
household  bread  is  given  to  those  present  in  honour 
of  the  patron  saint.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  other  churches  of  the  Austin  Friars,  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  September  10, 
the  bread  which  is  blessed  and  distributed  during 
the  day  is  round  and  flat,  in  diameter  scarcely  larger 
than  our  penny,  with  the  image  of  the  saint  im 
pressed  on  the  upper  surface.  These  instances, 
however,  hardly  bear  on  the  subject,  for  in  each 
case  mentioned  the  blessing  and  distribution  are 
special  to  the  occasion,  and  do  not  ordinarily  enter 
into  the  observances  connected  with  Holy  Mass. 
Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  French  custom  in  this 
matter  obtains  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  Church. 
But  it  is  the  universal  custom  in  the  East,  and  those 
who  have  been  in  Rome  at  the  Epiphany  or  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Athanasius,  May  2,  and  have  witnessed 
the  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  according  to  the  Greek 
rite,  may  have  noticed  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  the  officiating  Bishop  distributed  to  the 
people  small  round  loaves  of  leavened  bread.  So 
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also  in  the  Mass  of  the  Armenian  rite  celebrated  in 
Rome  on  Christmas  Eve  and  on  Easter  Eve,  the 
Bishop  blesses  and  distributes  unleavened  hosts, 
about  the  size  of  our  larger  altar  breads,  but  square 
in  form,  and  bearing  in  relief  the  figure  of  the  Lamb 
described  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  :  "  Vidi 
agnum  stantem  tanquam  occisum."  And  what  is 
done  in  Rome  at  the  Masses  of  the  various  Eastern 
rites  is  also,  of  course,  the  universal  practice  in  the 
East  wherever  those  rites  prevail. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  although 
in  the  Western  Church,  except  in  France,  this  pious 
custom  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  it  was  once 
common  enough  throughout  Europe,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  decrees  of  various  provincial  and 
local  councils,  ordering  the  practice,  or  regulating 
its  observance.  And  in  our  own  land  we  learn  from 
the  old  chronicles  that  the  blessing  and  distribution 
of  the  hallowed  loaf  were  universally  practised  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  to  the  great  devotion  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Rock,  the  well-known  antiquarian,  tells 
us  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
"  as  soon  as  Mass  was  ended,  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
blessed,  and  then  cut  up  into  small  pieces  for  dis 
tribution  amongst  the  people  present,  who  went  up 
to  the  altar  and  received  their  portion  from  the 
priest,  whose  hand  they  kissed." 

From  a  statement  about  the  Compurgation  Oath 
quoted  by  Father  Bridgett  from  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
we  learn  incidentally  that  the  hallowed  loaf  was 
distributed  to  the  people  between  the  Benedicamus 
Domino  and  the  last  Blessing.  This  rule,  however, 
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did  not  probably  obtain  in  other  places,  for  an 
ancient  "Pontificale  Romanum"  of  the  date  1528, 
adopted  in  some  of  the  French  dioceses,  gives  a 
blessing  of  bread  to  be  introduced  into  the  prayer, 
"  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus."  It  directs  that  after 
the  words  "sed  veniae  quaesumus  largitor  admitte," 
the  celebrant  shall  bless  the  bread,  saying  :  "  Benedic 
Domine  et  hunc  panem,"  etc.,  "  per  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum,  per  quern  haec  omnia,"  etc. 

I  may  mention  that  at  this  point  in  the  Mass, 
according  to  Dr.  Rock,  the  "  Pontificale  Egberti  "  has 
a  special  rubric  for  the  Mass  of  Easter  Day,  directing 
that  the  lamb  and  other  flesh  meat  intended  for  the 
Easter  meal  should  here  be  blessed.  "  Benedictio 
super  carnem  agni  in  Pascha,  antequam  dicatur, 
Per  quern  haec  omnia."  Then  follow  two  special 
prayers  of  benediction — one  for  the  lamb,  the  other 
for  any  other  kind  of  flesh  meat,  the  whole  con 
cluding  with  the  words  of  the  Canon,  "  Per  quern 
haec  omnia,"  etc. 

The  knife  used  for  cutting  up  the  hallowed  loaf 
was  evidently  one  of  special  make  and  ornamenta 
tion,  and  intended  probably  for  this  purpose  alone. 
Such  knives  are  often  mentioned  and  described  in 
church  inventories  and  lists  of  sacristy  treasures. 
Amongst  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  St.  Requier 
in  the  ninth  century  we  find  mention  made  of  "  cul- 
tellus,  auro  et  margaritis  paratus,"  apparently  for 
use  in  cutting  the  holy  loaf.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Cardinal  Guala,  who  was  Papal  Legate 
in  England  in  1216,  and  in  that  capacity  assisted 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.,  gave  to  the  Church 
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of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery  which  he  had  founded 
at  Vercelli  a  very  curious  knife  of  Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship,  with  a  handle  of  boxwood  carved 
with  figures  representing  the  distinctive  occupations 
of  each  month  in  the  year.  It  is,  I  believe,  still 
preserved  and  exhibited  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to 
St.  Thomas,  the  martyred  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  (see  Dr.  Rock). 

In  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  Church  in  England  incidental  allusion  is 
often  made  to  the  rite  of  blessing  and  distributing 
the  holy  bread.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  little 
book  entitled  "  The  Mass  and  its  Folk-lore  "  (John 
Hobson  Matthews)  says  that  the  whole  of  medieval 
literature  abounds  in  such  allusions  ;  and  he  quotes 
from  a  curious  and  very  ancient  Welsh  poem,  pur 
porting  to  be  a  dialogue  between  King  Arthur  and 
the  eagle  (in  British  lore  the  eagle  was  the  bird  of 
wisdom).  Amongst  many  questions  on  important 
matters  of  religion,  King  Arthur  asks:  "O  eagle,  a 
recondite  parable  tell  without  concealment.  Is  it 
good  to  get  Mass  on  Sunday  ?"  To  which  the  eagle 
answers  :  "If  thou  shalt  get  Mass  on  Sunday,  and 
water  and  bread  after,  blessed  is  thy  state."  We 
are  told  that  in  the  version  of  this  poem  in  the 
"  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales  "  the  Protestant 
editor  substitutes  for  this  passage  the  following 
pointless  remark  :  "If  thou  shalt  get  service  on 
Sunday,  and  the  grace  of  God  after,  blessed  is  thy 
state  "  (p.  21). 

Again,  there  is  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Durham, 
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held  in  1220,  to  the  following  effect  :  "  Quando 
mulieres  post  puerperium  venerint  ad  purificationem, 
sacerdotes  tantummodo  dent  eis  panem  benedic- 
tum  ;  et  Corpus  Domini  nullo  modo  eis  proponatur 
nisi  expresse  petent,  et  prius  confessae  fuerint." 
Again,  in  the  Constitutions  of  our  own  St.  Edmund, 
after  stating  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  certain 
offenders,  the  Saint  says  :  "  Interdicto  eis  primo 
pacis  osculo,  et  pane  benedicto  in  Ecclesia " 
(Wilkins,  "  Concilia,"  i.  635).  And  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  a  charter  of  confirmation  to  Flixton 
Hospital  in  Yorkshire,  after  prescribing  the  occa 
sions  on  which  the  priest  is  to  say  Mass  there,  con 
tinues  :  "Ac  post  missam  illam,  panem  et  aquam 
sanctificare,  ac  inter  populum  missam  illam  audien- 
tem  dividere  ac  spargere  debet,  sicut  mos  est." 

"  The  holy  loaf,"  says  Dr.  Rock,  "  was  meant  to 
be  an  emblem  of  that  brotherly  love  and  union 
which  ought  always  to  bind  Christians  together,  and 
its  use  lasted  in  England  up  to  the  woeful  change 
of  religion,  and  still  continues  to  be  kept  up  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Church." 

One  of  the  chief  ends  af  this  rite  was  to  supply 
the  outward  signs  of  Communion  to  those  who,  from 
whatever  cause,  were  unable  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  itself,  and  the  bread  used  for  the  pur 
pose  was  taken  from  the  offerings  of  the  people 
made  before  the  Divine  Sacrifice.  Catalani  assigns 
to  the  rite  a  twofold  purpose  :  (i)  In  salutem  cor- 
poris,  to  heal  diseases  and  to  preserve  bodily  health  ; 
(2)  in  salutem  animce,  to  serve  not  only  as  a  symbol 
of  brotherly  love,  but  also  as  a  reminder  of  the  Holy 
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Eucharist,  and  by  its  devout  and  reverent  recep 
tion  to  be  a  sort  of  spiritual  communion. 

Some  modern  critics,  from  not  clearly  under 
standing  the  Anglo-Saxon  terms,  are  apt  to  confuse 
them,  and  to  think  that  the  old  Chroniclers  are 
speaking  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  alluding  to  the  blessed  bread.  Father 
Bridgett  quotes  from  Haddan  and  Stubbs  an  instance 
of  this  confusion.  Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
themselves  are  always  careful  by  the  very  terms 
they  use  to  distinguish  plainly  between  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  the  Hallowed  Loaf.  Thus  we  find 
them  speaking  of  the  former  as  the  Sacrifice,  whereas 
the  latter  they  call  creatura,  denoting  thereby  the 
belief  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  not  a  creature, 
but  Christ  Himself.  Again,  they  speak  of  the 
blessed  bread  as  the  Hallowed  Loaf,  but  the  Eucharist 
they  call  the  Housel.  There  is  in  the  Saxon  law  an 
order  that  certain  offenders  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  either  "  to  Loaf  or  to  Housel." 

They  differed  also  in  shape  and  material,  as  well 
as  in  name.  The  holy  loaf  was  made,  indeed,  of  the 
best  flour,  but  sprinkled  with  salt  and  raised  with 
leaven.  It  was,  truly  speaking,  household  bread, 
made  in  the  same  shape  as  the  people's  common 
loaves,  and,  like  them,  baked  in  the  oven.  But  the 
bread  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  then  as  now,  was  un 
leavened,  unmixed  with  salt,  and  formed,  the 
chroniclers  tell  us,  "  in  modum  denarii  " — that  is, 
round  and  thin,  as  our  hosts  are  made  now.  It  was 
baked,  not  in  the  oven,  but  between  iron  plates 
made  for  the  purpose,  of  which  examples  are  still 
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to  be  seen  in  museums,  and  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  we  have  now  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  early  days  it  was  esteemed  a  privilege  to  supply 
the  bread  that  was  to  be  blessed  and  distributed  at 
the  Mass,  and  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  liturgies 
contain  a  special  prayer  for  "  the  good  man  or 
woman  that  this  day  giveth  bread  to  make  the 
holy  loaf."  The  old  prayer-book  of  our  forefathers 
known  as  "  The  Lay  Folks'  Mass-Book,"  contains 
a  bidding-prayer  from  the  York  liturgy  :  "  We  shall 
pray  especially  for  them  that  this  day  give  bread 
to  this  church  for  to  be  made  holy  bread  of."  But 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  faith  grew  weaker,  it  became 
necessary  to  stimulate  charity  by  ecclesiastical  laws. 
Giles  de  Bridport,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1256,  orders 
the  parishioners  to  provide  every  Sunday  the  holy 
loaf  and  the  candles.  In  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  good  Bishop  somewhat  exceeded  his  powers, 
for  by  the  provisions  of  Canon  Law  it  is  the  Church 
— that  is,  the  Bishop  or  the  Rector — on  whom  rests 
the  duty  of  providing  the  holy  loaf,  as  well  as  the 
other  accessories  of  divine  worship.  It  is  for  them 
to  distribute  gratuitously  the  blessed  bread  to  their 
parishioners,  and  to  demand  payment  for  it  would 
be  as  absurdly  illegal  as  to  exact  money  for  the 
hosts  consumed  in  Holy  Communion.  As  long  as 
the  offering  was  made  voluntarily,  it  was  both 
edifying  and  meritorious,  but  there  is  no  justifica 
tion  for  levying  payment  as  a  tax. 

In  such  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  as  fol 
lowed  the  customs  of  Cluny  the  holy  loaf  was  divided 
amongst  the  brethren,  not  at  Mass,  but  in  the  refec- 
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tory  before  the  principal  meal.  This  explains  the 
record  of  a  gift  of  the  Abbot  Faricius  to  the  monas 
tery  at  Abingdon  in  1130.  The  gift  consisted  of 
'  Vasculum  unum  in  modum  patinse,  in  quo  hostiae 
deferuntur  in  refectorio  pro  communione  sancta." 
On  the  Feast  of  St.  Sixtus,  August  6,  when  in  vine- 
growing  countries  the  grapes  of  the  new  vintage 
were  solemnly  blessed,  these  were  carried  into  the 
refectory  and  distributed  to  the  brethren  instead 
of  the  hallowed  bread  which  on  other  days  they 
received. 

That  the  blessed  bread  was  an  object  of  great 
devotion  with  all  classes,  and  especially  the  poorer, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  commons  rose  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  faith,  one  of  the  articles  on  which  they 
insisted  was  the  restoration  of  the  hallowed  loaf. 
Historians  tell  us  that  in  the  uprising  in  support 
of  the  old  religion  the  so-called  Devonshire  rebels 
stated  in  their  memorial  to  the  King  :  "We  will 
have  holy  bread  and  holy  water  made  every  Sunday, 
and  palms  and  ashes  at  the  times  accustomed." 
Cranmer,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
answer  and  reject  their  petition,  alludes  contemptu 
ously  to  these  holy  symbols  as  "  conjured  bread 
and  water."  When  the  Catholic  faith  and  practice 
were  re-established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  people  when  they  saw  the 
use  of  these  objects  of  devotion  restored  in  the 
Church.  On  January  13,  1553,  John  Come,  a  pious 
yeoman,  wrote  :  "  I  have  heard  and  seen  this  day 
what  I  saw  not  in  four  years  before,  for  I  have, 
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thanked  be  God,  heard  Mass,  and  received  holy 
bread  and  holy  water  "  ("  Some  Catholic  Records," 
article  signed  J.  Hobson  Matthews,  in  Tablet,  Sep 
tember  10,  1904).  And  in  the  terrible  days  of  per 
secution  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth  our  forefathers  still  clung  with  undying  faith 
and  devotion  to  these  holy  symbols,  as  they  did  to 
the  Mass  itself.  I  am  indebted  to  Father  Watson 
for  the  following  interesting  fact,  which  not  only 
bears  out  this  point,  but  also  associates  the  devotion 
with  our  own  Deanery.  In  1561  a  priest  named 
Coxe,  alias  Devon,  was  arrested  for  his  religion  and 
brought  before  Justice  Darrell,  sitting  at  Brentwood. 
In  his  examination  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
present  at  Mass  said  at  New  Hall  on  Candlemas 
Day  by  a  priest  named  Jolliffe  ;  that  at  the  Mass 
the  candles  had  been  blessed,  and  holy  water  and 
holy  bread  had  been  distributed  to  those  present. 

But  as  in  the  history  of  the  Church  we  see  that 
many  things  begun  piously  had  gradually  degene 
rated,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this 
custom  of  sharing  in  the  oblations  led  in  time  to 
great  abuses.  That  this  was  so  in  England  we  may 
gather  from  the  stringent  laws  made  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  regulate  it,  and  repress  the  evil  con 
sequences  resulting  from  its  abuse.  From  a  Con 
stitution  of  Walter  Reynolds,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  in  1325,  it  would  seem  that  many,  as  the  Arch 
bishop  says,  making  a  god  of  their  belly,  were 
accustomed  immediately  after  Mass  and  Communion 
to  have  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine  served  to 
them  in  the  church,  and  to  spend  hours  in  gluttony 
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and  drunkenness,  with  idle  conversation  and  fre 
quent  quarrels.  He  indignantly  rebukes  those  who 
offend  in  this  manner,  and  as  a  means  of  stopping 
the  abuse  he  forbids  the  clergy,  under  pain  of  ex 
communication,  to  allow  the  oblations  of  bread  and 
wine  to  be  served  as  heretofore  in  the  church,  and 
orders  that  as  soon  as  the  thanksgiving  after  Com 
munion  has  been  made  the  people  should  be  dis 
missed  and  the  church  doors  closed.  For,  says  he, 
the  Church  delights  indeed  to  receive  guests,  but 
only  for  a  spiritual  banquet. 

Another  abuse,  but  of  a  different  kind,  to  which 
this  pious  custom  ultimately  led  was  that  many 
who  were  indifferent  to  religious  truth  and  practice 
came  to  regard  it  as  a  substitute  for  Holy  Com 
munion,  and  this  the  more  readily  because  the 
reception  of  the  hallowed  bread  required  no  pre 
vious  confession,  and  led,  therefore,  to  no  change  of 
life.  Wherefore  the  "  Confessionale  Egberti  "  de 
crees  as  follows  :  "  Qui  S.  Eucharistiam  accipere  non 
vult,  ne  accedat  postea  manui  presbyteri  ad  panem 
nee  ad  osculum."  For  the  rite  of  the  Hallowed  Loaf 
was  intended  not  to  supersede  the  Housel,  but  to 
commemorate  it. 

The  blessed  bread,  pain  benit,  has  always  been 
very  popular  in  France  as  an  object  of  devotion,  and 
deservedly  so,  since  it  is  reckoned  amongst  the  Sacra- 
mentals  ;  but  in  other  countries  the  example  of 
Rome  has  been  followed,  and  the  custom  of  blessing 
and  distributing  the  holy  loaf  no  longer  prevails. 
What  we  have  now  said,  however,  sufficiently  shows 
that  in  former  times  it  was  common  enough  in  the 
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West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  that  in  our  own 
country  especially  there  was  always  great  devotion 
to  it. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry, 
and  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  this  custom  ?  That 
it  is  of  considerable  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
ritual  for  the  blessing  of  the  bread  allusion  is  made 
to  the  multiplied  loaves  of  Bethsaida  has  even  led 
some  comparatively  modern  liturgical  writers  to 
attribute  to  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  the  institu 
tion  of  this  rite.  And  Catalani  quotes  authorities 
for  the  statement  that  St.  Peter  blessed  bread  at 
his  Mass,  and  distributed  it  to  the  sick,  who  by 
eating  it  were  healed  of  their  diseases.  But  Bellar- 
mine  rejects  both  these  statements  as  resting  on 
insufficient  authority.  All,  however,  admit  that 
the  rite  is  to  be  traced,  if  not  to  the  primitive,  at 
all  events  to  a  very  early  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Some,  again,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  blessed  bread 
as  a  survival  of  the  Agape,  or  Love-Feast,  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  name  is  taken  from 
St.  Jude's  Epistle,  verse  12,  where  he  applies  it  to 
the  brotherly  feasts  of  the  early  Christians  :  "Hi 
sunt  in  epulis  suis  maculae  "  (ev  rals  o/yaTrat?).  Such 
is  the  feast  described  in  full  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xi..  and  called  by 
him  the  Lord's  Supper.  Probably,  also,  it  was  in 
reference  to  these  feasts  that  the  Apostles  declared  : 
"  Non  est  sequum  nos  derelinquere  verbum  Dei,  et 
ministrare  mensis "  (Acts  vi.  2).  And  it  would 
seem,  too,  that  allusion  is  again  made  to  them  when 
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we  are  told  that  the  believers  were  "  quotidie 
durantes  unanimiter  in  templo,  et  frangentes  circa 
domos  panem,  sumebant  cibum  cum  exult atione  " 
(Acts  ii.  46).  Such,  also,  were  the  feasts  of  which 
St.  John  Chrysostom  is  writing  when  he  says  : 
"  The  first  Christians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  when 
that  equality  of  possessions  ceased,  as  it  did  even 
in  the  Apostles'  time,  the  Agape,  or  Love-Feast,  was 
substituted  in  its  room.  On  certain  days  they  met 
at  a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  the  provisions, 
and  the  poor,  who  possessed  nothing,  being  invited 
guests."  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  "  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  describes  the  order  observed  at  these  feasts, 
apparently  quoting  from  Tertullian.  The  Bishop, 
he  says,  or  the  priest  presiding,  with  the  clergy,  the 
deacons,  and  the  faithful,  took  their  seats  around 
a  table  spread  in  the  church,  and  the  guests  having 
washed  their  hands,  public  prayer  was  offered. 
During  the  feast  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read 
aloud,  and  questions  thereon  were  proposed  and 
answered,  much  as  is  now  often  done  in  religious 
communities.  Then  reports  of  conversions  and 
progress  were  published,  and  a  collection  was  made 
for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the  poor,  and  for  those 
in  prison.  Gueranger  quotes  the  Apology  of  St. 
Justin  for  a  similar  description  of  the  Agapai. 

These  feasts  were  instituted  in  part  on  the  analogy 
of  the  common  meal  usual  amongst  the  Greeks,  to 
which  each  one  contributed  his  share ;  but  they  were 
raised  to  a  higher  order  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  and  were  designed  to  commemorate  the 
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Last  Supper  which  Our  Lord  shared  with  His 
Apostles,  and  after  which  He  instituted  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Hence  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  these 
feasts  preceded  the  Mass  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
as  the  Last  Supper  had  preceded  the  institution  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  For  this  reason  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Agape  the  Lord's  Supper  :  "  Convenient ibus 
ergo  vobis  in  unum  jam  non  est  Dominicam  ccenam 
manducare."  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Estius 
gives  many  and  very  conclusive  reasons  for  his  state 
ment  that  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  here  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  but  of  that  common  meal  of  Christian 
brotherhood  which  is  called  by  St.  Jude  Agape. 
The  Protestants,  therefore,  in  taking  this  name  for 
their  Sacrament,  either  were  mistaken  in  their  ren 
dering  of  St.  Paul's  meaning,  or  wished  to  emphasize 
their  belief  that  their  Sacrament  was  not  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  mere  bread  and  wine,  such 
as  were  served  at  the  Agapai,  of  which  the  Apostle 
was  here  speaking.  In  this  connection  Father 
Bridgett  says  :  "  Protestant  writers  have  often  re 
proached  the  Church  for  mutilating  one  of  the 
Sacraments.  It  would  be  answer  enough  to  such 
men  to  say  that,  if  the  Church  refuses  the  species 
of  wine  to  all  but  the  celebrant,  she  deprives  none 
of  her  children  of  either  the  Body  or  the  Blood  of 
the  Lord.  Protestantism  has  deprived  them  of 
both,  and  only  gives  them  the  unchanged  bread 
and  wine,  which  used  to  be  the  supplement  or  com 
plement  of  Holy  Communion  "  ("  History  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  43).  The  Agape,  or 
Love-Feast,  received  a  liturgical  character,  and  was 
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at  first  closely  connected  with  the  sacred  mysteries, 
most  probably,  as  we  have  said,  preceding  them 
immediately.  The  custom  of  thus  taking  food 
before  receiving  Holy  Communion  soon  died  out. 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was  tole 
rated  only  once  in  the  year — on  Holy  Thursday, 
the  very  day  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  institu 
tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Nevertheless,  the 
Agape  itself,  though  altogether  separated  from  the 
Mass,  survived  in  the  Church  for  many  years.  And 
seeing  that  even  in  St.  Paul's  time  it  had  led 
to  abuses,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  as 
Christians  multiplied  these  abuses  increased,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  injurious  calumnies  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  against  the  Christians.  In  the  early 
Councils,  both  local  and  general,  there  are  many 
stringent  regulations  on  the  subject.  The  Agape 
was  at  last  entirely  banished  from  the  churches  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  as  the  abuses  con 
nected  with  it  still  continued,  it  was  suppressed 
altogether  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
chiefly,  as  we  are  told  by  Mabillon,  through  the 
efforts  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  who  were 
moved  to  that  course  by  the  frequent  drunkenness 
to  which  these  Love-Feasts  gave  occasion.  "  Anni- 
tentibus  in  primis  Ambrosio  et  Augustino  ob  illam 
quae  in  eas  irrepserat  temulentiam." 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  those  writers  who 
see  in  the  rite  we  are  considering  a  survival  of  the 
Agape,  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  long 
before  these  Love-Feasts  had  fallen  into  desuetude 
they  had  been  separated  by  ecclesiastical  legislation 
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from  the  Mass,  and  eventually  from  the  churches, 
whereas  the  blessed  bread  has  always  been  essentially 
connected  with  both. 

To  my  mind,  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  is  given  by  Pere  le  Brun,  who  con 
siders  that  the  custom  of  distributing  the  blessed 
bread  had  its  origin  in  what  were  known  in  the 
early  Church  as  Eulogise.  The  word  Eulogia,  as 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  means  benediction  or 
thanksgiving.  It  sometimes  denotes  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  itself,  as  in  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (x.  16)  :  "  Calix  benedictionis  cui  bene- 
dicimus,  nonne  communicatio  sanguinis  Christi  est " 
(TO  TroTrjpLov  7779  evXoyta?)  ;  but  Ducange,  though  he 
gives  this  as  the  first  meaning  of  the  word,  states 
that  it  is  far  more  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
loaves  offered  by  the  faithful  for  the  use  of  the 
altar.  Of  these,  such  as  were  needed  were  carried 
to  the  altar,  and  used  for  consecration  at  the  Mass. 
The  remainder,  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  over, 
were  blessed  and  sent  to  such  of  the  faithful  as 
through  illness  or  other  just  cause  were  unable  to 
come  to  the  church  ;  so  that  by  the  eating  of  the 
bread  they  might  be  united  to  the  rest  of  the  con 
gregation.  In  course  of  years,  as  daily  and  general 
communion  became  less  common,  these  Eulogies 
were  distributed  in  the  church  before  the  last  Gospel 
to  those  of  the  congregation  who  did  not  communi 
cate. 

They  had  also  been  in  use  from  very  early  times 
as  pledges  and  signs  of  intercommunion  in  faith 
and  worship.  It  was  the  custom  for  Christians  in 
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the  fourth  century,  and  probably  earlier,  to  send 
to  one  another  in  sign  of  charity  and  union  these 
blessed  breads,  which  were  called  Eulogies,  because 
they  had  been  blessed  with  a  special  prayer  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  19) 
speaks  of  white  breads  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  which  he  used  to  bless  and  distribute,  and 
in  connection  with  which  he  narrates  that  his  mother 
was  miraculously  restored  to  health  merely  by 
dreaming  that  she  had  received  and  eaten  one  of 
these  breads,  and  had  been  cured. 

St.  Augustine  (Epist.  ad  Paulin.)  is  speaking  of 
the  Eulogies  when  he  writes  to  Paulinus  :  "  Panis 
quern  misimus  uberior  benedictio  net  dilectione 
accipientis  vestrae  benignitatis."  And  St.  Paulinus 
in  turn,  sending  the  eulogies  to  St.  Augustine,  writes  : 
"  Panem  unum  quern  unanimitatis  indicio  misimus 
charitati  tuae,  rogamus  accipiendo  benedicas  (Ep. 
41,  ad  August.)."  And  the  same  Saint,  sending  the 
blessed  bread  to  St.  Alipius,  Bishop  of  Tagaste,  says  : 
"  Panem  unum  sanctitati  tuae  unitatis  gratia  misi 
mus.  Hunc  panem  eulogiam  esse  tu  facies  digna- 
tione  sumendi  "  (Ep.  45,  ad  Alip.). 

It  had  even  been  customary  for  Bishops  at  Easter 
to  send  to  one  another  consecrated  Hosts.  This 
we  learn  from  a  Decretal  of  Innocent  I.  (Ad  Decen- 
tium,  cap.  v.),  which  shows  that  at  Easter  this 
Pope  sent  the  Fermentum,  or  consecrated  Host, 
to  the  Titles  (or  chief  churches)  of  the  city.  There 
has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
Fermentum  in  this  epistle.  Baronius  and  other 
writers  maintain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament  itself,  because  leavened  bread  has  never 
been  used  for  consecration  in  the  Western  Church ; 
it  must,  therefore,  they  say,  refer  to  the  Eulogies. 
But  Mabillon,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  other  eminent 
liturgists  hold  that  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  indeed  would  seem  perfectly 
clear  from  the  text  of  the  Epistle  itself,  as  well  as 
from  the  Pope's  own  words  later  on,  where  he  ex 
plains  why  he  and  no  other  can  send  the  consecrated 
host  as  Eulogiae.  "All  the  churches,"  he  says,  "to 
which  I  send  the  Hosts  are  within  the  city,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  irreverence.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  when  you  send  to  distant  cities, 
or  to  churches  separated  perhaps  by  long  tracts  of 
difficult  country." 

Mabillon  explains  that  on  Holy  Thursday,  Easter 
Day,  and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  a  sacred  particle 
was  carried  from  the  Pope's  altar  to  that  of  each 
Title  in  the  city,  and  there  placed  in  the  chalice  at 
the  words,  "  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum  "; 
and  he  states  that  this  particle  was  called  Fermen- 
tum,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  but  because,  coming  from  the  Pope's  Mass, 
and  being  added  to  the  Masses  in  the  churches  of 
the  Titles,  it  leavened  the  whole  with  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  union  and  brotherly  love. 

Again,  there  is  a  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(fourth  century)  which  forbids  Bishops  any  longer 
to  send  for  this  purpose  the  Body  of  Our  Lord,  and 
orders  them  to  send  instead  the  Eulogiae  or  blessed 
breads. 

But  the  more  general  use   of   the  hallowed  loaf 
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was,  as  we  have  said,  for  distribution  in  the  church 
to  such  of  the  congregation  as  did  not  communi 
cate. 

St.  Pius  II.,  Pope  and  martyr,  mentions  this 
custom,  in  regard  to  which  Hinemar,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  speaking  to  his  parish  priests  assembled 
in  Conference,  quotes  as  follows  from  the  Council 
of  Nantes  :  "  Ut  de  oblatis  quse  afferuntur  a  populo, 
et  consecrationi  supersunt ;  vel  de  panibus  quos 
deferunt  fideles  ad  ecclesiam,  vel  certe  de  suis, 
Presbyter  convenientes  partes  incisas  habeat  in 
vase  nitido,  et  post  miss  arum  solemnia  qui  com- 
municare  non  fuerunt  parati,  eulogias  omni  die 
Dominica  et  in  diebus  festis  exinde  accipiant." 
And  Pope  Leo  IV.,  in  his  instruction  "  De  Cura  Pas 
tor  ali,"  gives  to  parish  priests  the  following  advice  : 
"  Eulogias  post  Missas  in  diebus  festis  plebi  distri- 
buite." 

Here,  then,  under  the  name  of  Eulogise  we 
have  the  exact  description  of  the  rite  we  are  con 
sidering — the  blessing,  namely,  and  distribution  of 
the  hallowed  loaf ;  and  my  belief,  therefore,  is  that 
this  holy  rite  has  its  origin  in  the  Eulogise  of  the 
early  Church.  The  great  bond  of  union  and  of 
Christian  charity  was  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but 
as,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  it  became  impossible  that 
all  should  communicate  daily,  they  kept  up  the 
symbol  of  brotherly  love  by  partaking  together  of 
the  Eulogies,  or  blessed  breads ;  according  to  that 
of  the  Apostle,  "We, being  many,  are  one  body, all 
that  partake  of  one  bread." 

That  in  England,  at  the  time  of  what  Dr.  Rock 

26 
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justly  calls  the  woeful  change  of  religion,  when  the 
people  throughout  the  country  lost  the  Sacraments 
and  the  sacramentals,  and  many  other  objects  of 
devotion  and  means  of  grace,  the  blessing  and  dis 
tribution  of  the  hallowed  loaf  should  also  have  come 
to  an  end  is  quite  intelligible.  The  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  and  the  Mass  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia 
ment,  and,  therefore,  all  rites  and  ceremonies  con 
nected  with  them  disappeared  together  with  them. 
But  that  the  pious  custom  should  have  been  dis 
continued  also  in  Italy  and  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe  is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  really  satisfactory  explanation  ;  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  the  abuses  connected  with 
the  custom,  which  undoubtedly  existed  at  various 
times  and  in  various  countries,  became  at  last  so 
many  and  so  grievous  that  it  was  thought  better  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  altogether  discontinuing  the  use 
of  this  holy  rite.  It  has  been  preserved  only  by  the 
Church  in  France,  and  I  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
the  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  connection  of 
her  ancient  liturgy  with  the  Church  of  the  East, 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distribution  of  the 
blessed  bread  has  always  found  an  important  place. 
The  venerable  Gallican  Liturgy  no  longer  exists 
in  a  complete  form,  but  so  far  as  we  learn  of  it  from 
the  pages  of  Mabillon,  who  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  splendour  of  its  ritual,  and  who  has 
preserved  for  us  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
liturgical  books  which  contained  it,  it  had  far  more 
analogy  with  the  Eastern  than  with  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  remember 
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that  the  first  Apostles  of  the  Faith  in  Gaul  came 
direct  from  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  course 
brought  with  them  the  liturgy  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  St.  Trophimus,  founder  and 
first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Aries,  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Paul ;  St.  Photinus  and  St.  Irenaeus,  who 
founded  the  Church  of  Lyons,  came  from  Asia 
Minor  ;  so  did  St.  Saturninus,  who  preached  the 
Faith  and  established  the  Church  at  Toulouse. 
And  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Marseilles  were 
also  evangelized  by  preachers  from  the  Eastern 
Church.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  liturgy  brought 
by  these  Apostles  of  the  Faith  to  Gaul  was  that  of 
the  Eastern  rather  than  of  the  Western  type. 
Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  prevailed  on  all  the  Gallican 
Churches  to  give  up  their  own  liturgy  and  to  adopt 
the  Roman,  as  he  said  :  "  Ob  unanimitatem  Apos- 
tolicse  Sedis,  et  sanctse  Dei  Ecclesiae  pacificam  con- 
cordiam  ";  nevertheless,  with  the  new  they  retained 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  old  liturgy  ;  and  Amelaire, 
a  deacon  of  Metz,  celebrated  as  a  liturgist,  made  a 
compilation  from  the  Roman  and  ancient  Gal 
lican  rites  which  received  tacit  approval  and  passed 
into  common  use.  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that 
the  blessing  and  distribution  of  bread  as  being  the 
object  of  much  devotion  was  one  of  the  rites  re 
tained.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  French  Church, 
whether  from  the  Eastern  origin  of  its  liturgy  or 
from  the  more  conservative  piety  of  its  people,  has 
alone  preserved  this  rite,  and  the  pain  benit  is 
distributed  to  the  faithful  at  each  parochial  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

26 — 2 
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Many  of  the  faithful,  says  the  author  of  "  The  Mass 
and  its  Folk-lore  "  (p.  no),  are  accustomed  when 
receiving  the  blessed  bread  from  the  priest  to  use 
this  form  : 

"  Pain  benit  je  te  prends  ; 
Si  la  mort  me  surprend 
Sers-moi  de  Saint  Sacrament." 

"  Blessed  bread,  I  receive  thee  ;  if  death  should 
surprise  me,  do  thou  serve  me  as  Viaticum." 

Monseigneur  Barbier  de  Montault,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  French  liturgical  writers,  whilst  he  men 
tions  the  custom  with  praise,  finds  fault  with  certain 
abuses  connected  with  it,  both  as  to  the  material 
and  as  to  the  ceremonies  used.  He  begins  by 
approving  the  practice  of  some  country  churches  in 
Poitou,  in  Anjou,  and  in  La  Vendee,  where  good 
honest  loaves  of  household  bread  are  blessed  and 
distributed.  It  is  only  to  such  bread,  he  says, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  ritual  can  be  strictly 
applied,  and  it  is  only  such  bread  that  can  recall 
the  multiplied  loaves  of  Bethsaida,  or  can  at  all 
fit  in  with  the  invocation  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as 
the  Bread  of  Life,  in  the  two  prayers  of  the  ritual 
blessing  :  "  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Panis  Angelorum, 
Panis  vivus  vitae  aeternse,  benedicere  dignare  panem 
istum,  sicut  benedixisti  quinque  panes  in  deserto," 
etc.  "  Domine  Sancte  Pater  omnipotens  seterne 
Deus  benedicere  digneris  hunc  panem  .  .  .  per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  panem  vivum 
qui  de  ccelo  descendit,  et  dat  vitam  et  salutem 
mundo."  The  learned  prelate  then  goes  on  to 
blame  the  practice  in  most  churches  where  they 
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distribute,  instead  of  bread,  a  brioche,  or  cake — 
something,  that  is,  which  neither  in  its  preparation, 
its  appearance,  nor  its  name,  is  bread  at  all.  By 
a  sort  of  fastidious  refinement,  a  light  pastry  is 
substituted  for  bread — unleavened,  it  is  true,  but 
changed  substantially  by  the  mixture  of  foreign 
matter —  butter,  eggs,  and  sugar — introduced  simply 
to  tickle  the  palate.  The  end  of  the  rite  is  thereby 
frustrated.  Lastly,  he  severely  criticises  the  cere 
monial  which  generally  attends  the  blessing  and 
distribution.  Apart  from  a  special  Indult,  the 
blessing  should  take  place  in  the  sacristy  before  the 
Mass,  and  without  solemnity.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  Liturgy  for  this  action,  and  to  insert  it  fraudu 
lently  under  pretence  of  greater  pomp  is  to  outrage 
the  Rubrics  in  a  notable  manner.  At  Paris  a  still 
more  exaggerated  ceremonial  is  to  be  found,  for  a 
special  function  has  been  invented  for  the  carriage 
of  the  blessed  bread  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar. 
The  cakes  are  stacked  in  pyramidal  form  on  a  sort 
of  bier  or  hand-barrow,  richly  ornamented,  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  clerics,  and  surrounded  by 
wax  lights.  "  Rite  vain,  et  qui  porte  a  faux." 

But,  of  course,  these  excesses  might  easily  be 
repressed  and  the  abuses  removed,  and  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  the  rite  itself  would  appeal  all 
the  more  forcibly  to  the  devotional  sense  of  the 
faithful. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  let  me  remark 
that,  though  we  may  have,  unfortunately,  lost  the 
type,  we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  the  reality.  From  the  extraordinary  pro- 
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minence  given  in  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Lord  to 
the  virtue  of  brotherly  love  and  charity,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  to  this  virtue  He  assigns  a  most 
important  place  in  the  work  of  founding  and  pro 
moting  His  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  and  with  reason, 
for  when  an  army  is  marching  through  a  hostile 
land,  the  strictest  discipline  is  necessary,  and  any 
disunion  or  want  of  cohesion  between  the  parts 
will  be  sure  to  lead  to  disaster.  So  with  the  Church 
in  her  unceasing  war  with  the  world  :  unless  her 
children  are  permeated  and  led  by  the  spirit  of 
mutual  charity,  no  success  and  no  progress  can  be 
possible.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Blessed  Lord  makes 
this  virtue  the  special  badge  of  His  faithful  soldiers, 
appointing  it,  so  to  say,  as  the  uniform  of  His 
army.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are 
My  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another."  In 
the  days  which  immediately  followed  His  Ascension 
this  spirit  was  so  remarkable  amongst  His  followers 
that  by  its  attraction  many  were  daily  added  to  the 
Church,  and  the  very  heathen  exclaimed  in  wonder  : 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  !"  The 
holy  rite  which  then  sustained  and  fostered  this 
blessed  union  has  unhappily  passed  away,  and, 
unless  I  read  Church  history  amiss,  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  which  it  typified  has  passed  with  it. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  Crusaders,  foiled  in  their 
holy  object  by  the  dissensions  of  Christendom  ; 
witness  the  history  of  our  own  persecuted  fore 
fathers  in  the  days  of  the  penal  laws,  when  the 
quarrels  and  bitterness  between  seculars  and  regulars 
were  a  scandal  and  disedification  to  the  faithful  and 
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a  subject  of  mockery  to  the  heretics  ;  witness,  too, 
in  later  times,  the  factions  and  quarrels  amongst 
Catholics  during  their  struggle  for  emancipation  ; 
and  again,  still  later,  the  unseemly  jealousies  between 
converts  and  old  Catholics,  after  the  Oxford  Move 
ment.  In  all  such  cases,  who  shall  say  how  far  the 
designs  of  God  have  been  thwarted,  and  the  progress 
of  His  Church  retarded  by  the  want  of  charity 
in  her  children  ? 

If,  then,  we  cannot  revive  a  rite  which  has  grown 
obsolete,  at  least  we  must  endeavour  to  keep  alive 
amongst  ourselves  the  spirit  of  unity  which  it 
typified — a  spirit  to  which  our  Lord  looks  for  the 
propagation  of  His  kingdom  and  the  spread  of  His 
love.  "  Ignem  veni  mittere  in  terram,  et  quid  volo 
nisi  ut  accendatur." 

To  conclude,  then.  In  the  blessing  and  distribu 
tion  of  the  hallowed  bread  we  have  before  us  a  rite 
of  the  highest  and  holiest  signification,  coming  down 
to  us,  probably,  from  the  primitive  and  Apostolic 
age  of  the  Church,  but  certainly  from  the  very  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era — a  rite  which  is  the  sole 
surviving  vestige  of  the  venerable  and  hallowed 
custom  of  the  Eulogiae,  once  so  highly  honoured 
and  so  devoutly  practised  throughout  the  Church 
by  our  fathers  in  the  Faith.  Nothing,  surely,  can 
more  clearly  indicate  and  foster  Christian  brother 
hood  than  the  partaking  together  of  a  common 
banquet,  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  charity  to  an 
order  wholly  spiritual. 

Nor,  again,  can  any  rite  be  more  significant  as 
a  pledge  and  a  foretaste  of  that  eternal  union  of 
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the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  Body,  in  whom 
shall  one  day  be  fulfilled  the  desire  of  the  guest  men 
tioned  in  the  Gospel :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (St.  Luke  xiv.  15). 

JOHN  EDWARD  CROOK. 
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XVIII 

THE  EUCHARISTIC  FAST  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  "DUPLICATION"* 

The  fast  a  positive  law  of  great  antiquity — Exceptions, 
Canonical  and  "  ab  Ecclesia  admissse  " — Dispensa 
tions,  with  special  reference  to  invalids — The  fast  in 
its  relation  to  the  Celebrant — Its  effects — Dispensa 
tion  possible — A  suggested  modification. 

THERE  is  a  positive  law  of  the  Church  inducing  under 
grave  obligation  a  natural  fast  before  the  reception 
of  Holy  Communion,  and  this  law  affects  the  priest 
at  Mass  as  well  as  the  mere  communicant.  Further, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  law  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  Benedict  XIV.  says  :  "  Nee  desunt  qui 
ejus  initia  pet  ant  ab  aevo  apostolico  ";  St.  Augustine 
(Ep.  54,  al.  118)  says  that  this  natural  fast  "  per 
universum  orbem  servari."  To  this  general  law 
there  is  one  canonical  exception,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Council  of  Constance  (Sess.  13)  :  "  Venerabile 
Sacramentum  non  debet  confici  post  coenam,  neque 

*  Reprinted,    by    permission,    from    the    Ecclesiastical 
Review,  February,  1906. 
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a  fidelibus  recipi  non  jejunis,  nisi  in  casu  infirmi- 
tatis,  seu  alterius  necessitatis  a  jure  vel  Ecclesia 
concesso  aut  admisso."  But  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  there  were  other  exceptions 
admitted  by  local  custom  and  not  disapproved  by 
authority.  On  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine  (loc. 
cit.),  we  learn  th"t  in  the  year  392  the  Council  of 
Carthage  decree  .  that  on  Maundy  Thursday  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  should  be  received  after  supper, 
and  that  this  custom  was  also  observed  elsewhere. 
And  a  little  later  Zozomen  states  in  his  "  Ecclesiasti 
cal  History  "  (v.  22)  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
in  the  evening  non-fasting. 

With  regard  to  the  canonical  exception — the  case 
of  danger  of  death  ("periculose  aegrotantium  ")— 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  danger  of  death 
which  frees  from  the  law,  but  the  difficulty  in  such 
case  of  receiving  Communion  before  breaking  the 
fast.  Any  moderate  inconvenience,  however,  to  the 
sick  person,  or  to  the  priest  who  has  to  bring  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  him,  or  to  his  attendants,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  he  may  be  allowed  to  receive 
non-fasting  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  may 
receive  non-fasting  not  once  only,  but  "  durante 
periculo,  toties  quoties  devotio  et  dispositio  poeni- 
tentis  hoc  suadet  .  .  .  jejunio  neglecto."* 

Other  cases  which  come  under  the  phrase  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  "  ab  Ecclesia  admissi,"  are  : 

I.  When  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Sacrifice, 
— for  instance,  if,  after  receiving  the  consecrated  host, 
*  Lehmkuhl,  vol.  ii.,  n.  161. 
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on  drinking  the  chalice  the  priest  finds  that  it  con 
tains  water — and  also  "  ad  salvandam  S.  Eucharis- 
tiam  ab  injuria." 

2.  In  the  case  of  solemn  baptism  of  an  adult, 
should  the  neophyte  swallow  the  salt  in  the  exor 
cisms,  he  may — and  should — none  the  less  receive 
Holy  Communion. 

3.  Should  a  priest  who  has  to  celebrate  publicly 
have  broken  his  fast,  and  should  he  have  a  reason 
able  fear  that  by  depriving  the  people  of  Mass  grave 
scandal  or  offence  might  be  caused  by  the  omission, 
he  is  justified  in  celebrating  though  not  fasting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  enjoining  the  natural  fast 
before  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion  is  of 
ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine,  origin,  the  Holy  See 
has  the  power  to  dispense,  and  in  several  cases  has 
dispensed.  Instances  of  such  dispensations  are 
given  in  Lehmkuhl  (n.  162)  on  the  authority  of 
Benedict  XIV.*  But  very  noticeable  in  its  rela 
tion  to  the  subject  we  are  considering  is  the  recent 
practice  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  invalids 
unable  to  fast  till  such  time  as  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  may  be  conveniently  brought  to  them  in  the 
morning.  The  custom  hitherto  was  that  invalids 
suffering  from  a  continued  but  not  mortal  illness 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  non-fasting,  but  the 
Holy  Eucharist  might  be  brought  to  them  occa 
sionally  after  midnight.  This  was  a  concession,  or 

*  "  De  Syn.  Dioeces.,"  lib.  vi.,  chap.  8,  n.  19  (complete 
edition).  The  dispensation  granted  to  missionaries  in  the 
Indies  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  the  question  we 
are  considering. 
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rather  a  benign  interpretation  of  the  law  forbidding 
the  priest  to  take  the  Blessed  Sacrament  out-of-doors 
at  night  except  to  the  dying.  Lehmkuhl  says  in 
the  text  (161,  §  2)  :  "  Lex  Eucharistiam  non  noctu 
deferendi  ecclesiastica  est  neque  adeo  gravis  ;  sumen- 
dam  esse  Eucharistiam,  legis  divinae  interpretatio 
est  ;  neque  ullo  modo  Ecclesia  censetur  fideles 
segrotos  adstringere  velle  ut  potius  non  recipiant 
S,  Sacramentum  quam  ut  noctu  aliquoties  in  anno 
recipiant."  In  the  footnote  to  the  passage  the 
learned  author  has  the  following  :  "  Recenti  tern- 
pore  autem  S.  Pontifex  ex  hujusmodi  causa  com- 
pluries  concessit  dispensationem  a  jejunio  naturali ; 
quare  expedit  pro  tali  casu  ad  S.  Sedem  recurrere, 
vel  etiam  ab  Episcopo  apud  S.  Sedem  facultatem 
rogari,  ut  sibi  liceat  in  necessitate  hanc  dispensa 
tionem  concedere." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  author  states  that  this 
dispensation  has  been  granted  "  compluries."  I 
have  met  with  several  instances  in  England,  and 
no  doubt  my  readers  also  know  of  many.  Now,  I 
call  attention  to  certain  points  with  regard  to  the 
present  practice  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  an  innovation — a  modification  of  the  law  for 
bidding  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  taken  out 
during  the  night  except  for  Viaticum.  Secondly, 
this  exemption  from  the  Eucharistic  fast  is  in  favour 
of  the  laity — or,  rather,  in  favour  of  communicants  ; 
it  does  not  affect  celebrants.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
concern  Paschal  Communion  or  Viaticum  ;  it  is  not 
restricted  to  the  Paschal  Communion,  but  extends 
to  Communions  of  mere  devotion.  And  in  the 
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fourth  place,  it  is  the  law  of  the  Eucharistic  fast 
which  is  dispensed  rather  than  that  which  forbids 
the  giving  of  Holy  Communion  at  night.  This  I 
consider  very  remarkable,  for  while  the  law  enjoin 
ing  the  natural,  fast  before  receiving  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  stringent  laws  of  the 
Church,  that  forbidding  nocturnal  Communion  has 
never  been  looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  There 
has  been,  as  already  stated,  a  change  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  change  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  favour  of  the  laity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  law  of  the  Eucharistic 
fast  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  celebrant. 

As  the  celebrant  communicates  at  his  own  Mass 
he  is  bound,  as  other  communicants,  to  be  fasting 
before  this  Communion.  But,  unlike  ordinary  com 
municants,  he  cannot  choose  his  own  hour  for  his 
Mass  ;  he  must  celebrate  at  a  time  convenient  to 
the  people.  This  may  have  to  be  a  late  hour  of  the 
forenoon,  thus  entailing  a  long  fast ;  and,  further, 
he  may  have  to  duplicate,  thus  giving  his  people  a 
double  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  obligation  of 
hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obliga 
tion,  but  entailing  a  greater  tax  on  his  physical  and 
mental  powers.  It  is  this  case  of  duplication  especi 
ally  that  we  are  now  considering. 

i.  The  climatic  conditions  of  this  country,  especi 
ally  during  the  long  winter  months  with  continued 
damp  and  cold,  render  a  long  natural  fast  particu 
larly  trying  and  exhausting.  In  towns,  in  the  case 
of  priests  who  have  to  duplicate,  the  Sunday's  fast 
is  usually  preceded  by  several  hours  in  the  confes- 
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sional  the  night  before — hours  spent  in  a  close 
"  box,"  with  an  insanitary  atmosphere,  and  thus 
the  priest  is  ill-prepared  for  the  labour  of  the 
Sunday.  And  the  Sunday's  work  is  always  heavy  ; 
the  priest  who  duplicates  has  usually  other  services 
and  at  least  one  sermon.  If  there  are  several  priests 
in  the  mission,  he  has  to  take  his  turn  in  singing  the 
late  Mass,  and  on  such  occasions  would  not  break 
his  fast  till,  at  the  earliest,  an  hour  after  mid-day. 
If  he  is  alone,  he  would  have  to  celebrate  every 
Sunday  an  early  Mass  and  a  late  Mass — low,  or 
"  cantata  "  —preaching  during  the  latter.  This  is 
followed  by  afternoon  or  evening  service,  with 
sermon  or  catechism.  It  is  surely  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  long  fasting,  together  with  the 
trying  work  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  must  tell 
upon  the  priest's  constitution,  and  to  some  extent 
shorten  his  life. 

2.  If  there  are  any  times  in  a  priest's  ministry 
when  the  best  of  his  faculties  should  be  devoted  to 
his  work,  surely  it  is  during  Mass,  and  especially  the 
Sunday  Mass,  and  when  preaching.  Owing  to  our 
custom — and  a  good  custom— of  preaching  without 
notes,  our  sermons  demand,  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery,  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  exertion, 
apart  from  the  physical  effort  of  voice  and  nerve. 
It  is  during  the  hour  or  so  of  the  chief  Mass  that  the 
whole  of  the  mental  power  of  the  priest  should  be 
put  forth.  And  yet,  on  the  Sunday,  when  mind 
and  body  should  be  at  their  best,  he  begins  his  work 
fagged  in  body,  and  his  mind  dull,  on  account  of  the 
long  fast ;  and  the  Sunday's  Mass  is  frequently  said 
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with  little  actual  devotion,  and  the  sermon  is  want 
ing  in  vigour  and  connection  of  ideas,  because  the 
priest  is  too  weak  and  tired  to  think.  Consequently 
his  flock  do  not  receive  the  full  fruits  of  his  labour 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  And  frequently 
they  go  away  from  Mass  lamenting  the  feeble  dis 
courses  to  which  they  have  to  listen,  and  not  ad 
verting  to  the  connection  between  the  physical 
weakness  of  the  preacher  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
sermon — the  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 
What  is  said  of  priests  in  towns  is  equally  true  of 
many  country  missions,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
country  missions  the  work  is  much  harder.  In  a 
certain  mission  that  I  know  one  of  the  priests  has 
to  say  an  early  Mass  and  then  ride  some  five  miles 
and  say  a  second  Mass  and  preach,  fasting,  and 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  another  service  with 
sermon. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject 
from  priests  who  have  to  duplicate,  and  who  feel 
keenly  the  trying  effects  of  the  fast.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  these  may  be  interesting.  I  have 
others  of  much  the  same  character  : 

"  I  have  to  duplicate,  having  1,300  people  within 
easy  reach  of  church,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  my 
'  islands  afar.'  My  communicants  for  the  last 
twelve  months  have  been  4,500  and  more.  There 
is  no  Saturday  I  do  not  hear  on  an  average  over 
50  confessions — and  sometimes  they  go  up  to  100 
and  130.  I  began  when  I  came  here  to  preach  at 
nine  as  well  as  at  eleven  ;  I  was  told  I  could  not  keep 
it  up,  and  soon  found  out  for  myself  I  could  not,  so 
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I  have  had  to  give  it  up  at  first  Mass.  At  present 
I  have  Mass  at  nine,  and,  generally,  between  50  and 
100  communicants,  and  I  say  thanksgiving  prayers 
with  the  people — as  otherwise  they  say  none.  Before 
the  eleven  o'clock  Mass  and  after  nine,  churching. 
Then  at  the  eleven  o'clock  Mass  I  have  the  Veni 
Sancte  (recited) — Acts — long  prayers  for  the  ends  of 
Sacrifice  (come  down  from  time  immemorial),  Mass, 
sermon  at  Gospel,  Baptism  at  two,  Catechism  and 
children's  instruction  at  three,  Rosary  and  Bene 
diction  at  six. 

;'  That  is  the  always  order.  Sometimes — not  in 
frequently — there  is  a  sick-call  thrown  in.  I  have 
been  called  off  two  miles  and  a  half  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning.  Back  at  nine  (after  five 
miles),  Mass,  sermon,  Communions,  etc.  Mass  at 
eleven,  sermon  and  rest.  Have  been  off  imme 
diately  after  Mass  four  miles  in  a  boat,  small,  open  ; 
tramp  over  hills  in  showers  of  snow  ;  back  home, 
and,  without  going  into  the  house,  off  three  miles 
to  another  sick-call,  and  back  just  in  time  for  six 
o'clock  Rosary  and  sermon.  I  have  been  called  off 
between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  have  had  fourteen 
miles'  tramp  (seven  there  and  seven  back)  over  bad 
roads  full  of  holes  and  ditches  ;  got  home  some  time 
about  three  in  the  morning,  dead  tired,  and  could  not 
take  a  drink  even,  having  to  say  Mass  in  the  morn 
ing.  My  friend  at  — : —  has  a  congregation  of  about 
2,000.  His  church  does  not  hold  over  500,  if  so 
many.  He  does  not  duplicate — because  he  simply 
can't  do  it.  He  has  tried ;  suffered  so  tremendously 
from  headache  when  he  tried  it. 
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"When  my  neighbour  was  away  for  five  weeks, 
lately,  I  had  to  say  Mass  here  at  ten,  give  Communion, 
preach,  then  drive  off  three  miles  and  do  ditto,  along 
the  open  road,  exposed  twice,  as  it  happened,  to  all 
the  fury  of  an  Atlantic  gale  from  which  I  was  not 
sufficiently  protected  by  strong  oilskin  and  sou' 
wester.  On  two  occasions  also  quite  recently,  after 
attending  my  own  parish  and  his,  I  had  to  go  off 
seven  miles  from  his  place  to  a  sick-call,  driving 
this  twenty  miles  in  an  open  gig  after  my  Sunday 
work,  and  arriving  at  home  to  find  my  own  congre 
gation  assembled  for  evening  service.  .  .  .  Much  of 
this  refers  to  what  I  have  done  after  duplicating. 
But  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  I  think  it  bears  on  your  subject,  as  duplicating 
and  fasting  cannot  be  the  best  preparation  for  such 
work  coming  after." 

As  my  readers  must  be  well  aware,  the  labours 
of  the  good  missionary  from  whose  letter  I  have 
quoted  are  such  as  many  a  priest  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  has 
to  undertake  as  his  regular  Sunday  duty.  But 
there  are  many  more  whose  work,  though  not  so 
severe,  is  yet  hard  enough  to  cause  great  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  and,  when  continued  for  years,  to 
tell  heavily  on  an  ordinary  constitution. 

3.  The  priest's  life  is  valuable,  even  financially  : 
his  training  is  costly  ;  there  are  comparatively  few 
priests,  and  when  one  of  them  fails  it  is  hard  to  re 
place  him.  He  has  an  important  position  in  the 
Church  ;  he  is  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  care, 
and  should  give  them  the  best  of  his  service — and  yet 
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he  does  not,  and  cannot,  and  the  diocese  is  fre 
quently  embarrassed  by  his  failing  health,  or  de 
prived  of  some  years  of  service  which  he  might  have 
given  were  it  not  for  the  Sunday's  fast.  I  believe 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  death-rate  of  the  clergy 
is  very  low  as  compared  with  that  of  other  profes 
sions  and  occupations.  But  I  have  been  told  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  very 
high.  How  far  this  may  be  true  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  I  am  convinced  that  few 
medical  men  who  know  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
priest  would  not  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  late 
fast  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  shortens  life. 

4.  As  we  have  seen,  the  law  enjoining  the  natural 
fast  is  ecclesiastical.  It  admits  of  exceptions  ;  it 
is  capable  of  dispensation  ;  the  Holy  See  will  dis 
pense  in  the  case  of  the  laity  (dispensation  has  been 
granted  to  two  of  the  laity  in  this  parish)  ;  and  I 
believe  such  dispensations  are  not  uncommon. 
Why  should  not  dispensation  be  granted  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  when  this  dispensation  would  be  for 
the  benefit  not  so  much  of  the  clergy  themselves  as 
of  their  flocks  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  modification  of  the  law  of 
fasting  before  Holy  Communion,  in  so  far  as  this 
law  affects  the  celebrant,  would  be  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  present  practice  of  the  Holy  See  toward 
chronic  invalids.  If  dispensation  can  be  granted  to 
the  laity  who  desire  to  communicate  out  of  devo 
tion,  why  not  to  the  clergy  who  are  in  need  of 
physical  strength  to  perform  their  duties  ?  Priests 
in  this  country — and,  no  doubt,  in  others  where  the 
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same  circumstances  exist — would  not  seek  a  dis 
pensation  of  this  kind  merely  to  save  themselves 
from  personal  discomfort,  but  they  would  be  justi 
fied  in  petitioning  for  a  dispensation  which  would 
enable  them  to  perform  their  work  more  efficiently. 
I  have  spoken  of  a  "  modification  "  of  the  law. 
No  one,  priest  or  layman,  would  wish  to  see  so 
ancient,  so  universal,  so  reverent  a  disciplinary 
practice  abrogated  or  dispensed  with  to  any  great 
extent.  The  thought  of  a  priest  sitting  down  to 
bacon  and  eggs  after  midnight  and  before  Mass 
would  make  a  fervent  priest  or  layman  squirm.* 
Now,  the  object  of  the  Church  in  making  the  law 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  scandals  complained  of 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  for  greater  reverence  to  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament.  It  should  be  the  first — or 
only — food  in  the  stomach.  These  objects  would 
still  be  attained  were  dispensation  granted,  in  cer 
tain  cases,  to  priests  who  have  to  duplicate,  and  who 
suffer  from  the  long  fast,  to  take  liquid  food — in 
toxicants  strictly  excluded — such  as  broth,  milk, 
tea,  etc. — between  the  first  and  second  Masses — 
i.e.,  immediately  after  the  first  Mass — thus  allowing 
an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two  between  the  two 
Communions,  By  the  time  of  the  Communion  in 
the  second  Mass,  the  liquid  would  be  digested,  and 
would  have  passed  out  of  the  stomach.  Let  me 

*  Yet  there  is  no  law  preventing  the  priest  who  had  to 
celebrate  Mass  at  midnight  taking  a  hearty  supper  at 
11.30  p.m. 
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repeat,  I  do  not  advocate  a  general  dispensation — 
or  anything  approaching  to  it — for  all  who  have  to 
duplicate.  By  my  suggested  "  modification "  I 
mean  the  granting  of  a  dispensation — for  liquid 
food  only,  as  already  stated — in  cases  of  special 
difficulty  ;  and  each  case  should  be  tried  on  its  own 
merits.  Let  LehmkuhPs  words  apply  to  the  cases 
of  the  duplicating  clergy  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
invalid  laity  :  "  Expedit  pro  tali  casu  ad  S.  Sedem 
recurrere,  vel  etiam  ab  Episcopo  apud  S.  Sedem 
facultatem  rogari,  ut  sibi  liceat  in  necessitate  hanc 
dispensationem  concedere." 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  movement  in  favour  of  some  such  modification. 
The  Holy  Father  is  contemplating  a  revision  of 
Canon  Law  ;  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  Chapters  all  over  the  world 
have  been  invited  to  offer  suggestions.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  in  certain  countries  the  law  of  the  Euchar- 
istic  fast  presses  heavily  on  the  clergy,  then  let  the 
respective  Chapters  represent  the  case  to  the  Holy 
See  :  the  voice  of  many  Chapters  could  scarcely  fail 
to  make  itself  heard  by  the  Commission.  But  it 
is  for  the  clergy  first  to  make  known  their  grievance 
—if  they  have  a  grievance. 

W.  H.  COLOGAN. 
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